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Y the + ther of Mufie into the Church ak of i its Fre- 


WF there res to the Ti, ime of Guide. 55 


rites of the Egyptians and Hebrews, has been already 


all times, is certain, from teſtimonies, and deſcriptions of. thoſe 


_ ceremonies, ſtill to be found in the moſt reſpectable writers of 
_ antiquity, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis (a). relates that Darda- 
nus, upon conſulting the Oracle concerning his ſettlement, 


among other things, had this anſwer relative to the cu ſtody of 
the images of the Gods: © Remember to eſtabliſh in the city, 


« which you ſhall build, perpetual worſhip to the Gods, and 
«to: honour them with ſafeguards, facrifices, folemn Dances 
„ and . (9): % Indeed heres remain no proofs that any other | 


Sos 7 1 1 1 The trie, ſays he, that was 155 
- (3) The late Mr. lee s note on . dehvered to Dardanus, if the authori- 


pig is curious with e to chro- . by DnyEvs, which are Cal- 
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H AT Muſic had very ity admiſſion i in ck Grd 


ſhewn; and that it likewiſe conſtituted a conſiderable 
; part of the religious ceremonies of the Greeks and Romans at 
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2 A GENERAL HI o 
language except poetry, through the vehicle of muſic, had ad- 
miſſion in the Rituals or Liturgies of the Pagans. All the 
prayers, thankſgivings, and praiſes offered up to their ſeveral 
divinities, were Songs and Choruſes, accompanied by muſical 
inſtruments, and, generally, by Dancing, or at leaſt by a ſolemn. 
March and by Geſtures, “ If Muſic, ſays Cenſorinus, had not 
« been acceptable to the immortal Gods, a Tibicen would cer- 
e tainly not have aſſiſted at epery prayer in their temples (c)? 
Horace calls muſic a friend to the temple (d); and fays that 
« The guardian gods of Numida are to be appeaſed by incenſe 
% and muſic (e); Maximus Tyrius calls-it “ The Companion 
« of Sacrifices . And according to Proclus, the very ave - 
nues of the temple were furniſhed with muſic. © When they 
«« approached the altars and temples they ſung, and the tibia 
«played in the recels{g) 77 EETEL ID TT oo 
It has already been obſerved, vol. I. that Plato was ſuch a. 
friend to temple muſic, as to wiſh that no other ſhould be 
heard either by gods or men. And it appears that in all na- 
tions the firſt pub/ic uſe of muſic has been in the celebration of 
religious rites and ceremonies. Tacitus (%) informs us, that the 


e hiſtratus, Satyrus, and Arctinus, the moſt 
e ancient poet known in his time, have 
« not miſled him, is of the higheſt anti- 
de quity ; fince it was given to him before 
% he founded the kingdom of Troy, 
de which happened in the 3234th year of 
ca the Julian period, (Petavius, lib. ii.) 
« about 80 years after the Iſraelites came 
out of Egypt, and a little before the 


% death of Joſhua; 296 years before Troy 


was taken by the Greeks, in the reign. 
« of Priamus. It is very remarkable that 
4 this oracle is in very good hexameter 


e yerſe, and the language not at all differ- 


4% ent from that of Homer, who writ 00 
years after this 1 nor from the 
% language of thoſe. poets who writ 300 

, 4 | 
years after Homer.“ Spelman's Diony- 


"I 


us, vol. I. p. 153. If this account 


could be relied on, the difficulty concern- 


ing Orpheus being the author of the verſes 
aſcribed to him, vaniſhes, as well as that 
of Homer not having been able to write 
or read, for want of language, and even 
letters, in ſuch remote antiquity. See 
Wood's Poſthumous Publicatin. 
(e) Niſi grata effet immortalibus Diis 
muſica, profecto, nec tibicen omnibus ſuppli- 
catiouibas in ſacris ædibus adbiberetur. De 
Die ahr ES RS 
(A) Amica templo. Lib. III. Od. 2. 
(e) Et Thare M fidibus juwat placare— 
cuſlodes Numide Deas. Lib. i. Od. 36. 
(f) Socia Sacrificioram. Serm. 21. 
In Chreftomat. apud Photium. 


65 Initio Libri de Morib. Germ. 


ancient 


— 
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00 prayed and ſung 82 7 unto 00. af 


J > Yy 
ancient Gets uſed to ſing the praiſes of their Gods Teuton, 


or Tuiſto, and Mannus, in verſes, with which they likewiſe 


recorded the moſt memorable events in their hiſtory. 


The propenſity which the early Chriſtians had to ſinging 
pſalms and hymns, may be gathered Acts xvi. 25, where St. 
Paul himſelf and Silas are deſcribed ſinging in a dungeon (i); 
which was afterwards imitated by other ſaints and martyrs. 
v. 19. recommends the ſinging of 
pfſalms, hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs at feſtivals, it ſhould ſeem 
the Greeks, which were not 
only convivial ſongs, and panegyrics to deceaſed heroes, but 
hymns to the Gods. St. James clearly diſtinguiſhes prayer 
from ſong ; chap. v. ver. 13 (#). « Is any among you afflicted? 
let him pray. Is any merry? let him ſing plalms.” And St. 


The fame apoftle, Epheſ. v 


after the manner of the Scolia of 


Faul has the ſame diſtinction, 1 Cor. xiv. ver. 15: „ will 
i pray with the ſpirit, and I will pray with the underſtanding 


_ «alſo; I will /ng with the ſpirit, and I will Jing with the un- 
_ «« derſtanding alſo (1). 

Lucian ſpeaks of the pſalm-ſinging rage of the feſt Chriſ. 
.tians; - and Pliny the Younger accuſes them of gin, or rather | 


ien hymns to Chriſt as zo 4 God (mn). 
Juſtin Martyr, who flouriſhed in 16 3, has left, i in his Apology 


to the emperor Antoninus Pius, a clear and indiſputable teſti=. 
mony of the early uſe of hymns by the Chriſtians, © Approv- 
ing ourſelves grateful to God, by . his Ns with 


2 hymns and other ſolemnities ( Mey. 3 
(i) «And at re Paul and Silas 


1 they hel 
5 1 in honour of Chrift as a God. And 


Þ/418y Toy Stoss. | 
() va. Pfalat. 


tians, Pen that all be accuſed thent of 4 
Was, that, beſides neglecting to ſacrifice, 
4 meetings before day-break 70 


(1) Yard TW u fαjẽcnri, IN 0: 108 Yo — 


2 Abe pſallam et mente. IN | 


likewiſe Epheſians, chap. v. Ver. 19: and 
Coloſſ. iii. 16. 
(m) Quai Deo, Lib. x. Ep. 97. What 


Mr, Melmoth tranſlates @ form of foxes - 


is, in the original, carmen. 


Tertullian 


"OY of Pliny” PE the Sar 


* 


B 2 


Euſebius, in his Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
tranſlates the complaint which Pliny made 
. againſt the Chriſtians to the emperor 


Adrian, thus: 28, Xpirdy Jn Oed dun. 
Chriſto tanguam Deo canere.. 


(n) Gratos nos illi exhibentes rationales 


pompas, et hymnos celebramus—&c,  _. 
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4 A GENERAL HISTORY. 


Upon theſe occaſions, however, we do not find that a new. 
ſpecies of muſic was invented for the purpoſe of praiſing God, 
after a manner peculiar to the Chriſtians ; it is probable there- 
fore that the muſic of the times, and, perhaps, that of the 
Pagan hymns, was adopted. Origen, in writing againſt Cel- 
ſus, who had treated the Chriſtians as Barbarians, ſays that 
The Greeks pray in Greek, the Romans in Latin, and other 

people in the language of their e celebrate the praiſes 
of God to the utmoſt of their power.“ And when Celſus 
obſerves, that though the Pagans ſing hymns to Minerva 
« and to Apollo, they imagine they worſhip the great God.“ 
This father adds, but We know the contrary, for we ſing 
4 hymns to none but the ſupreme Being, and to his only Son, 
in the ſame manner as they ſing to the Sun, Moon, Stars, 
and all the heavenly hoſt (o).“ | IS 

Clemens Alexandrinus has a curious paſſage. alludes. to the. 
church and to religious muſic (p) : * This is the choſen moun- 
ee tain of the Lord, unlike Cithzron, which has furniſhed ſub- 
se jects to Tragedy: It is dedicated to Truth: a mountain of 
« greater purity, overſpread with chaſte ſhades.—lt is inhabited 
by the daughters of God, the fair Lambs, who celebrate to- 

„ gether the venerable Orgies, collecting the choſen Choir. The 
« ſingers are holy men, their ſong is the hymn of the Al- 
„ mighty King: Virgins chant, Angels glorify, Prophets diſ- ' 
* courſe, while Muſic ſweetly ſounding is heard (9). 

Philo, ſpeaking of the nocturnal aſſemblies of the Thera- 
peutæ, whom Euſebius calls Chriſtians, upon the vigils of 
ſaints, ſays: After ſupper their ſacred ſongs began: when 
« all were ariſen they ſelected from the reſt two Chairs, one e of 


(0) Cum * Minerva, & Soli canun- Sol, Luna, & Kelle, et tota ealfii militia. 99 


tur, magnum Deum magis coli videri: at (p) Hic e mons Deo dileftus, qui non 
20s, ſubdit, contra ee ſeimus, Hymnos tragediis, &c. Aunonit. ad Gentei. | 
enim canimus Soli ſummo DEO, et unige- () This is the ſame muſical language 


Aito ejus verbo, atque DEO; et laudamus 1b the Greeks and Romans uſed long 
DEUM, et OI ejus codem modo, ac before the promulgation of the Goſpel, 


2 men, 


: - * - - N » i PP X * 
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«© men, and one of women, in order to celebrate ſome feſtival, 
L and from each of theſe a perſon of a majeſtic form, and well 
“ fkilled in muſic, was choſen to lead the band. They then 


“ chanted. hymns in honour of God, compoſed in different 


« meaſures and modulations, now linging Wa and now 
e anſwering. each other, by turns (r).“ 
This paſſage ſufficiently proves the uſe of muſic by the” my 
mitive Chriſtians, even before churches were built, or their 
religion was eſtabliſhed by law. And Euſebius (s) in ſpeaking 


of the conſecration of churches throughout the Roman domi- 


nions, in the time of Conſtantine the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, 
ſays, © that there was one common conſent in chanting forth 


& the praiſes of God: the performance of the ſervice was exact, |; 
the rites of the church decent and majeſtic : and there was a 


cc Place appointed for thoſe who ſung e 0 ome and vir 
9 gins, old men and young.” 


It is in vain to ſeek for any regular 3 bias this am 


though St. Ilidor, and, after him, all che 'Spaniſh eccleſiaſtical 


writers, tell us poſitively that St. Peter firſt ſettled the order of 
the maſs (7); nor can I find better authority for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of muſic in the church during the reign of Conſtantine, 


than that of Euſebius, who was his cotemporary, and a princi- 


pal agent in the eccleſiaſtical tranſactions of the times. And 
though the veracity of this hiſtorian may in ſome inſtances 


have been ſuſpected, yet that fcepticiſm muſt be exceſſive 


which will not allow the Fathers, and even credulous Monks. 
to be faithful in their accounts of ſuch tranſactions as are indif- 
ferent to ene e nd when neither their own manu nor * 


ee Md the een : 


| Greek fathers encouraged nocturnal fing- 


ing of pſalms and hymns, eſpecially on the 


vigils of Saints, and the eves of great feſti- 
voals, on which account the cuſtom was con- 
tinued much longer in the Greek church 


than i in che Roman. Indeed the Meſo- 


ee or -miduight ABR bay the, ö 
 PernoAations, are ſtill retained in the Li- 
turgy of that communion. See Rites an! 
Ceremonies of” the Greek Church of i 0 


(5) Lib. ii. cap. 3+ 
0 Eon de ies Gallic. p-. 5% 
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6 AGCENERAT/HISTORY 
inteteſt can be affected by deviations from truth. It was in the 


year 312 from the coming of our Saviour, that Chriſtianity; 


after the defeat of Maxentius, became the eſtabliſhed religion 


of the Roman empire. The ptimitive Chriſtians, previous tb 


his important æra, being ſubject to perſecution, proſeription, 
and martyrdom, muſt krecaemakh ct "Dorm reduced: to Hlent 0 


ptayer in dens and caves. 
In 313, Conſtantine built weed daes a ſhe the 
Chriſtian worſhip, and in 314, the celebration of the uſual ſecula 


games in Italy was omitted, to the great mortification of the 
Pagans. From this time, to the reign of Theodoſius, a period 
of near ſeventy years was ſpent in vain ſtruggles by the zealots 


of Paganiſm for the reſtoration of their ancient religion; and 


in ſucceſsful endeavours on the part of the Chriſtians for the 
eſtabliſhment of their new worſhip, and ſettling the perform- 
ance of its rites and ceremonies in the moſt decorous and 
ſolemn manner | 
It was in the time of this FRAY ahout the year 384. 5 
that the Capitoline games were aboliſhed. A circumſtance per- 
haps no leſs fatal to the cultivation of muſic and poetry, than 
favourable to good order and decorum. However, according - 
to St. Chryſoſtom, this Emperor uſed to have muſicians, pers 
_ formers on the flute and harps to. oe to him while ne was nt N 
table. . 
It was during this reign that the Ame . was 
eſtabliſhed in the church at Milan. St. Auguſtine () ſpeaks of 


the great delight he received in hearing the pſalms and hymns 


ſang there at his firſt entrance into the church, after his con- 
verſion. The voices flowed in at my ears, truth was diſtilled 
« in my heart; and the affection of piety over- flowed in ſweet | 
tears of joy.” He afterwards gives an account of the origin 
of linging the church ſervice at Milan, in the eaſtern manner. 


. Conf Lis ix. c. 6. : 


8 1 N be 


0 Mu 8 1 1 


The church of Milan, ſays he, Had not 5 ** to 
4 practiſe this way of mutual conſolation and Exhortation 


« withia joint harmony of voices and hearts“ 90 


This was about the year 386, during the Peteeuden of ths 


orthodox Chriſtians by the Emprefs Juſtina, mother to the then 


young Emperor Valentinian II. in favour of the "Atians. © 


« At this time, continues St. Auguſtine, i it was firſt ordered that 


* bymns:and:pfalms ſhould be ſung after the manner of eaftern 
nations, that the people might not languiſſ and pine away 


„ with a tedious forrow; and from that time to the preſent it 1s 


te retained at Milan, and: imitated by almoſt all the! other con- 


«© gregations of the world (c)! ? 
Muſic is ſaid by ſome of the fathers ; tohlive vi: Rf Gen- 


N tiles frequently into the church through mere curioſity; Who 
liked 1 its ceremonies fo well, that * were : Panke before £ 


r e, OF.” er eee e 
About this time, during the Cote ten See the 0 


rf Chriſtians and the Arians, we find hy Socrates the hiſto- 
rian, L. vi. c. 8. that the Heretics uſed to ſing hymns, march- 
ing through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople, in proceſſi ion, with 


which the vulgar were ſo much captivated, that the orthodox, 


under the direction of St. Chryſoſtom, thought it neceſſary to 


follow the example which had been ſet'them by their greateſt 
enemies. Proceſſional ſinging had been long practiſed by the 


Pagans, but no mention 18 A or 1 It Agra CHrifane before ol 


* period. i #7 
l reſpect to eie ding ves ft uſec by cle CH, 


or eſtabliſned in the church by the firſt Emperors that were | 


converted, as no ſpecimens remain, it; is Gifhcult to determine 


MES | 55 


90 Sr Ambroſe, to whom. the ele. ©, The eee of. our nr een f 


bliſhment of this manner of finging in the mules: not likely to produce finilar ef- 
weſtern church is attributed, was made fects; being ſuch as would”! ſooner drive 


Biſhop of Milan in 374, over. which See Chrifffans with good ears out of che e | 


he 6 pred till Fe * * + V oy Pagans into il. 
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poet, cotemporary with. Theodofius, des Inſcrip, tom. 


8 A GENERAL HISTORY 


1 what kind it was. That ſome part of the ſacred muſic of the 
Apoltles and: their immediate ſucceſſors, in Paleſtine and the 


adjacent countries, may have been ſuch as was uſed by the He- 
brews, particularly in chanting the pſalms, is probable; but it 


is no leſs probable that the muſic of the hymns which were 
firſt received in the church, wherever Paganiſm had prevailed, 


reſembled that which had been many ages uſed in the temple- 


worſhip of the Greeks and Romans. Of this, the verſification 
of thoſe hymns affords an indiſputable proof, as it by no means 


reſembles that of the pſalms, or of any other Hebrew poetry. 


And examples may be found in all the Breviaries, Miſſals, and 
Antiphonaries, ancient and modern, of every ſpecies of verſifi- 
cation which has been practiſed by the Greek and Roman poets, 
particularly the Lyric; ſuch as the POUR Aleaic, * 
phic, &c. (2) 34 
Father Meneſtrier (a) e end with great appearance of 85 
truth, that the manner of reading and ſinging in the church 
was taken from the public theatres, which was ſtill open When 
_ chanting was eftabliſhed; and the paſſion of our Saviour being 
a kind of tragedy, it is very probable that in ſinging it to the 
people, the Prieſt imitated the melody of tragedy: whence the 
cuſtom was derived of performing the maſs by different per- 
ſons, and in different tones. It is certain, at leaſt, that the 
| moderns have taken their ideas of FOO from W 9 5 


teries (5). 


As ChallMianity' was firſt eſtabliſhed 3 in the Faſt, which was 
the reſidence of the firſt Emperors who had embraced that 


faith; and as the whole was regulated by the counſel, and un- 


(2) St, Hilary, Biſhop of Poitiers, and who died in 395, was author of moſt of 


St. Ambroſe, are ſaid to have been the firſt the hymns in the Roman Breviary. 
(a) Traite des Repreſentations en Mufique, : 


that compoſed hymns to be ſung in the 
weſtern churches, Both theſe fathers Anciennes et Modernes. 


flouriſhed about the middle of the fourth (3) Diſſeri. = la Redftation des Trage- 
century; but Prudentius, à Chriſtian dies Anciens, Par l' Abbe Weg. Nen. 


n 
—— 


0 r NM 


e 5 


der the EW of Gteek fathers, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
all the Rites and ceremonies originated there, and were after- 
wards adopted by the weſtern Chriſtians; and St. Ambroſe 
is not only ſaid by St. Auguſtine (c) to have brought thence the 
manner of ſinging the hymns, and chanting the pſalms which 
he eſtahliſhed at Milan, and which was afterwards called the 
Ambrofian chant, but Euſebius (4) tells us, that a regular choir 
and method of ſinging the ſervice were firſt eſtabliſhed, and 


Buymns uſed in the church, at Antioch, the capital of Syria, dur- 


ing the time of Conſtantine; and that St. Ambroſe, who had long 

refided there, had his melodies. thence (e). Theſe melodies, 
and the manner of ſinging them, were continued in the church, 
with few alterations, till the time of Gregory the Great. 


But beſides St. Ambroſe, Auguſtine, and Gregory, who have 


| all left clear teſtimonies of their approbation, and even cultiva-- 


tion, of muſic in the weſtern church; the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 


rians are unanimous in recording the fanction that was: given. 


to it in the Eaſt, by St. 'Baſil, Chryſoftom, and Jeromi . And. 


we find early mention, after the Chriſtian religion was eſta- 


bliſhed by law, of Chanters and Canons being appointed to 


officiate daily in the church; theſe were called in the eceleſiaſ- 
tical Canons Canonici, Pſalte, and were diſtin& from the 


Readers. Of their origin, however, no certain aecount has been 
given, though there is no doubt of their uſe previous to the 


council of Landicea, about the middle of the fourth century (8). 
But it is. f that 25 were eſtabliſhed.” in imitation 


3 


Bad a 1 £\ 6474 0 5 
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(e) Antioch was founded. by. Seleucus, - 


one of Alexander's Captains, and by bim 
made the capital of the Syro-Macedonian 


Empire; fo that i it may be regarded as a 


Grecian, city. An order of Monks was 
eſtabliſhed there in 86 ages of Chriſ- 


tianity, whoſe diſcipline abliged them to. 


eſerve in their monaſtery a perpetual 
3 equally perennial with the veſ- 


tal fire, or perpetual. lamps of antiquity. 0 


Vol. 1 


N in the e diocefe of Niſmes, 

had its name from a monaſtery founded by 
Corbilla, a Syrian Monk af this order, 
about the end of the fourth century. This 
Kind of falmody i is rage in the Monkith 
mee if the- name of Lau, ferennis 3 - 1 
Grepory te Tours calls it Falter tum per- 


Frtuum. 


725 Vide Gerbert, De Cantu et Maca 


Sacra. Vol. i. p. 31. | 
(e Canonicus, a Canon, is not ſup- - 
poſed to have any reference to cano, to 


Ait: : 
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of the Jewiſh temple worſhip, Where that was known; and 
in other places, remote from Paleſtine, perhaps the Pagan | 
religious ceremonies may have ſuggeſted to the, Chriſtians t 


__ theſe inſtitutions... 


St. Ignatius, who, according. to 1 3 (0% had 8 5 
with the Apoſtles, is generally ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
who ſuggeſted to the primitive Chriſtians in the Eaſt the me- I 
thod of ſinging pſalms and hymns alternately, or in dialogue; 
| dividing the ſingers into two bands or choirs, placed on dif- 
ferent ſides of the church. This is called Antiphona ; and this 
cuſtom ſoon prevailed in every Place where Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed. Though Theodoret in his hiſtory (i) tells us 
that this manner of ſinging was firſt practiſed at Antioch, But 
For its origin, Socrates, and ſeveral of the fathers, pretended 
that it was revealed to St. Ignatius by a viſion, in which he had 
ſeen choirs of angels praiſing the holy Trinity in this manner 
by ſinging alternate hymns. - But Suidas, under the word Xogoc, = 
ſays that the chairs of churches were, in the time of Con- 
80 3 the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, and of Flavian, 
« Biſhop of Antioch, divided into two parts, who ſung the 
Palms of David alternately : a practice that began at An- 
« tioch, and was thence diſperſed into all parts of the Chriſtian 
* world.” Suidas may have taken this account from St. Au- 


guſtine or Theodoret; but he never names his authors. How-. 


ever, he plainly aſſigns a much later origin to the practice than 
Socrates, who gives the invention to Ignatius (&). Indeed it 
ſeems as if the primitive Chriſtians had had no conceptions 
more ſublime of che e ee, or Wah of the ble 2 


* Canonicus i is one cui cura datum oft pits to fog gin 75 church, except the 
at canones ſerventur—one who takes care Singing-canons. 
that divine worſhip be regularly performed. (5) L. vi. cap. 8. | 
And the council of Laodicea, 8 (i) L. ii. c. 4. 
ſome ſuppoſe to have been held in 31, t) Conſtantius reigned from 3370 0361. 
and others 1n 319, forbids, Art. 15. al 

ed, ; 


o F M r 11 


ed, them that they were eternally diag: The ancient hymn, | 

Te Deum laudamus, ſtill retained in the church, appears to have 

furniſhed the poet Dante with a model of the 28th Canto of 

his. Paradiſo, where, under three different hierarchies, conſiſting 

each of three choirs or choruſes, the heavenly hoſt of Cherubim 

and Seraphim are ſinging perpetual Hoſannahs. Milton has 
aſſigned n the ſame employment: 


=_ = Their golden harps they W 

8 1 Harps © ever tun'd, that glittering by their fide. 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble ſweet 

Of charming ſymphony they introduſe 

I ̃ beir ſacred ſong, and waken raptures bigh ; 
No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
= eee F ſuch e is in Heaven (). 
Whos 2h Para. LosT, Book i 508 


"Se: Ainbtoſe and St. Gibavry MET been celebrated not only 
as. fathers of the church, but of church muſic, I ſhall endea- 
vour to point out the particular obligations which ſacred ſong 


had to the genius and patronage of theſe pious perſonages. 
There are few writers on eccleſiaſtical muſic who do not 


ſpeak of the Ambroſian chant, and of its being different from 
the Gregorian; but no ſatisfactory account has been given of 

their ſpecific difference; nor was I able, in hearing the ſervice 
performed at the Duomo of Milan, or by a peruſal of the Miſ- 
ſals or other books publiſhed ; in that city on the ſubject of Canto 
fermo, to diſcover it, by any conſiderable deviation from the 
melodies uſed in the ſervice of other cathedrals in France or 

Traly, where the Gregorian, chant i is  faid to fubfift. The truth 


) Orazio Benivoli compoſed in the laſt which 5 was Maeſtro ai Capella, 1 the | 
eentury a maſs for the ceſſation: of the . ſingers, amounting to more than de bun- 
plague at Rome, upon the ſame idea, for dred, were arranged in different circles 
fix choirs, of four parts each, the ſcore of the dome; the ſixth ai ada 
eonfiſting of eoerity-Four different parts : W of * eupola. 
a) Was 3 in St. Peter's church, of 


' | . 
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is, there are no veſtiges of the Ambroſian chant remaining, 
ſufficient to aſeertain its peculiar character. The fragments of it 
that Gafurio has inſerted in his Pracbica Muſica are very ſuſpi- 
cious, not only as they have a much more modern appearance 
than even the ancient Gregorian chants that are come down to 
us, but on account of the number of modes in which he gives 
them, which amount to eight; whereas all writers on thoſe 
ſubjects agree in ſaying that St, Ambroſe only uſed the four 
authentic modes, and that the four plagal were added after- 
wards by St, Gregory. 
Though I ſhall not travel i into We lend ef e in ſearch 
of Ambroſian chants, it ſeems allowable to imagine, that, from 
their Greek origin, they muſt have been conſtructed on the 
tetrachords, by which all the melody of the ancient Greeks 
Was regulated (u). And M. Rouſſeau has truly remarked, that 
there is no more analogy between their ſyſtem and ours, than 
between a tetrachord and an oftave, _ 
St. Ambroſe, as already related from St. Auguſtine, having 
introduced into the weſtern churches the method of chanting 
the Pſalms, in imitation of the eaſtern manner of ſinging them, 
no memorable change feems to have happened in eccleſiaſtical 
muſic till the year 600, about 230 years after the time - of St. 
Ambroſe, when Gregory the Great reformed the.chant. | 
The Greek eccleſiaſtics had retained the names, at leaſt, of 
the four ancient modes: the Dorian from D to d. The Phry: Y 
gian from E toe. The Molian, which is improperly called 
the Lydian, from F to f (i). And the Myxolidian from G to g, 
which they likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the Greek numerical terms 
Protos, firſt: Deuteros, ſecond ; Tritos, third ; and Tetartos, 


(in) See Difſert. a I tom 3 12. 3 Greeks, 3 to = Abate 
(=) The Lydian mode, as has been Martini, place it a tone lower, borween 
ſhewn in the firſt vol. p. 48, and p. go, is the Dorian and the Farygian. e 
a whole tone above the Phrygian; but te | Nan 


Fourth 


* 
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fourth (e). There Was, however, no other DIR be- 


tween: theſe modes and thoſe of the ancient Greeks, of theſame 
denomination, than there would be in modern muſic be- 
tween the keys of D, E, F, G, minor, and the different ade 


of octave 3 by the ſounds belonging to the r of C 
natural, as they lie between D and d, E and e, &. 
Theſe four modes, which, according. to ſome. eccleſiaſtical 
writers, acquired the appellation of authentic, from their hay 
been ſelected and appointed for the ſervice of the church of ME 
lan by St. Miroclet and St. Ambroſe, were by St. Gregory, 
either for variety, or convenience of the voice, encreaſed to eight, 
by aſſigning to each authentic, What was denominated. its Tx 
gal, that is, according to the moſt probable derivation 

term, its adjunc, or; collateral, mode ( b. Each of Mete as 


the lame final, or keyznote, as its relative , authentic, from 


which there is no other difference than that the melodies in the 
four authentic or principal modes are generally confined within 


Y the compaſs of the eight notes 44ove, the key-note;, and 1 
| ipaſs. of the 


in the four Plagal or relatiye modes; within the cor 


(o) Theſe terms, long retained in the nate, with che On of 5 and hy. 
1 e chant, ſeem to point gut the po. See ve J. p-. It is not furpriſ- 


Greek origin of the eccleſiaſtical modes; iug that the primit ve Chriſtians ſhould 


they are ſtill retained in the Greek church, give-Greek names to the ſpecies of octaves 
| but after the modes were . to in imitation of the Greek modes; nor, if 
eight they could not with propriet we refſect on the fitoplicity that was aimed 
phed to thoſe which were 3 palin: at, and the humble ſtate of thoſe who firſt 
firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, as by the employed muſic in their religious worſhip, 
intercalation of four new modes, they be- ſhall we wonder at the incorrect and artleſs 


came the firſt, third, fifth, and ſeventh. manner in which it was done. How the 
7 Plagalis, from whayiog, obli Sy Roman church acquired Greek terms in 
e. Theſe terms, authentic and Ma Canto Fermo it is:eaſy likewiſe to ima ine 


are, with reaſon, cenſured by Mei = if we recollect that it was a "preſent; 
ab Bontempi, as barbarous Bontempi Greek fathers : and Gregory, inreforming 


propoſes, inſtead of the word authentic to e maſs, not only retained theſe Greek 


_ ſubſtitute principal; and for plagal, rela- packs but adopted others, both from the 

tidie, or collatefvile Theſe diſtin ny bi and Hebrew, languages. ap pereqo- 
the Ramiſh church are ſimilar to the 0 r ;conciliate 7 and a, 

: eriminations made by the Greek muf cal xts.; 400 Wo dy len from 0 


winters where they claſs their mod =: llelxjah from the Hebrew. 
ee once a en cf 37 61 vi} wy: 0 „ent 
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eight notes below the fifth of the key. The numeral names of 
the modes were now altered; the four authentic being diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7 ; the four plagal by 
the even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8: but ale ſpeaks to muficiaris 
more intelligibly with its own characters, than with thoſe of 
any other language: I ſhall therefore give a ſhort example of 
each mode in Gregorian notes, which by Aelimcating- the 
capital and ſpecific feature of each, will eNOS Ne er av] 
able whenever tliey occur „ 
In the Romiſh Miſſals, Breviaries, Antiphonaries, and Gradu- 
als, only four lines are uſed in the notation of the chants ; with 
two clefs, the baſe and tenor, or thoſe of F and C, which are 
removable; and two kinds of notes, the ſquare and the lo- 
zenge; che firſt for long ſyllables, and the ſecond ſor ſhort. 
In ſome modern French Miſſals a third ſpecies of note is uſed, 
generally at a cloſe; this is ſquare with a tail added to it, and 
1s of longer duratioh than either of the other two. However, : 
the Italians ſeldom uſe any other than ſquare notes in their 
Canto W nor did Wo nn in their more ancient books. 


Effentia Sounds of the : Eight Tones or Eccleſiaſtical Modes. 


1 


© Theſe POET are not fuppoled — my that Poniif, 3 obtained 
to have been invented by St. Gregory, ; the appellation of Gregorian Notes. 

nor were they in uſe till many ages after ( Glareanus and Zarlino admit of 
his time; but fince their invention; havin: 1qwelve modes, by allowing two to each of 
been appropriated chiefly to the purpoſe ' the ſeven ſpecies of octave, except B,. 


of writing eccleſiaſtical chants in the An- which, for want of à true fifth, has no 
: authentic; 


0 n v 0 R 


427 


The Fs 1 allowable in Canto Fermo. is 2 flat to B, 
Which is removed by a H. No character of & occurs in ge- 
nuine chants of high antiquity.” The firſt and ſecond modes are 


frequently tranſpoſed into A, a fifth higher. In ſome modern 
Miſſals a flat is placed at the clef upon B, for the fifth and ſixth 
A modes; but the ſtrict. adherents to antiquity murmur at this 


licence, and rather chuſe to impoveriſh the melody, by making 


2 fourth of the key a noli me tangere, than admit this innovation: 


As it is, no one ſcale or key of the eight eccleſiaſtical modes is 
complete: Ty for the firſt and | ſecond of theſe modes being regard · 
ed, according to the modern rules of modulation, in the key k 
of D minor, want a flat upon B; the third and fourth modes 

having their termination in E, want a ſharp upon F; the fifth 


and fixth modes being in P, want à flat upon B; and the ſeventh 


and eighth 0 4 beginning and nne in n Weser, want 


an F ſharp. bat 1199! IT 


Such are the out-lines and general — 95, 2 oo, Relat 
msd and e 


nutely into'a diſcuſſion of their anomalies. 


2 BULL LP „ bd 


Eccleſiaſtical writers ſeem unanimous in allowing that 
it was the learned and active Pope Gregory the Great, 


who collected the muſical fragments of ſuch ancient hymns 


and pfalms as the firſt” fathers. of the church had ap- 
proved, and recommended to the primitive Chriſtians , 


and that he ſelected, methodized, and arranged them in the 


order which was long continued at rage and _ wee 


8 4 
I * 45 3 N FL * 
. 


by the a Pact vt the weten church? ROS {25 5 


woes ; theid F, nien being no 8 | ths! yr laſt "cy were el by 


fourth, admits of no plagal. However, Glateanus, have been adopted in the 
no other than the eight . given church. 


EE nhove are in Pe as it a ap phy appear that "OM N begin his Tontifeate in 590. 


Fermo; there are indeed peculiarities and ex- 
ceptions to moſt of them; but as this book is deſigned chiefly 


for the peruſal of my countrymen, who have little curiolity, 
and 0 uſe for. theſe modes, it ſeems unneceſſary to enter mi- 
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It ſubſiſted three hund 
death of that Pontif, which happened | in 
604, us are informed by John 


Canto Figurato, 
as at preſent,” could gain admiſſion into 
the church, when plainneſs and ſim liier 
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The Rory Hows Hinich '6f His Life; publimted by Canfſus, 
Peaks of cis tranfacklofr f "the Töllowing Words: * Fiis Pön- 


tif compoſed, artanged, "and conftituted the, G brody 
© And chants wſed in the morning and evening 005 .f 41g 
Arnold Wion tites many Gee of the mid 6p ag 5 


ch 1 


Walafred! Berhib, Radulph, aßd Sigebert, who oY only” fpeak 


of a ſinging dcbbel unde by him a at Rome; but tell us that de 
| baniſhed from the church the foes Figurato as too light and 


diſſolute; and that his own chant was called Canto Fermo from 
its gravity and finiplicity de). This Pope is likewiſe {aid by 


TIA 51,4 111 ee + 23637 10 n 


0) Fleury, in his Hit. Fat. tom. vii · . 
150, gives a circumſtantial NE nt of he 


«7 


but l ie Was inking this chant core 
175 fa 8 


rup ted aces. of more modern times, 


Merlene, 3 by St. Stegery. 7 — Nahe 1 frequently, and ſometimes 


red 1 after the 


author of his life. The original Autiphona. 
rium of this Pope was then ſubſiſting; and 


the hip with Which he uſed to thirèaten to 

ſcourge the boys; as well as the bed on 
| which he reclined in the latter part of his 
life, when he viſited the ſchool in order to 
| Hear them practiſe. Two colleges were 


appropriated to theſe ſtudies ; one near the 


church of St. Peter, and one near that 
of St. John Lateran; both of which were 


endowed with lands, 1 5 


- (t) Iris not "MP. to concerve how the 
it meant orid ſong, 


were molt likely to be encouraged by its 


rulers, or even how it could have exiſtence 
durin 155 firſt ages of Chriſtianity ; for 
then fyll ed] 
to have been uſed in the temples; and even 

| ſhower s of the Pagans, Meibomius indeed 


ic 1 muſic only, ſeem 


has inſerted, in preface to the ſeven 


ancient Greek writers on mulic, 7e 


Deum Laudamus, ſet, in the opinion of 
this learned eritic, to nearly the ſame 
chant as was uſed to that hymn in the time 


of St. Ambroſe and St. Auguſtine, its ſup- 


poſed authors, and expreſſed in ſuch a 
notation as would have been then uſed; 


Four and ue, are applied to one ſyl- 
"able: which deſtroy the proſody of ” 


iaconus, | language; a licence which would not 


have been tolerated by the ancients. But 
in tracing the uſe of the word Hguratus, 


when applied by the ancient ecilckatlical 
_ writers to Cantus it * ſeem to have 


the ame acceptation as at preſent, that 


18, giving more than one note lo 4 Hllable: 
Du Cange gives the following example of 
its uſe in the middle ages: in eodem ſaccello 
_ miſſam de B. Virgius in figurativo guotidie 


decantari ſuis ſumptibus ordinavit. He 


ordered a maſs to be daily ſung ih notet 
in the ſame chapel at his own expence.“ 
An old French poet, ſpeaking of the cele- 


bration of the maſs on the feaſt of Sr. 


Magloire in 1315, by the Biſhops of Laon 
and Lagonne, together with the Abbots 
of St. Germain, St. Genevieve, and St. 


Dennis ſays, they ſung - 
E'Allelujah mout hautement, 
t bien, et meſureement, = 


+ 0s is a manifeſt diſtinction — | 
chanting. In Zarlino's ſenſe of the word 
figurato, the ancients, in their vocal muſic, 


mitted of no other Canto.” And it is the 
Canto Fermo itſelf, that is incompatible 
with metrical muſic. Zarlino, Iuſtit. Harm. 
prima part. cap. 8. expreſsly defines Canto 
Figurato to be Canto Miſurato: a e 
melody, in which notes, that is—“ fg 
| polition | 
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by * writers, to have been the firſt who ſeparated 


the chanters from the regular clergy; obſerving that ſingers 


were more admired for their fine voices than for their precepts 
or, their piettxß | 
It is imagined. that St. Gregory was rather a compiler than a 
compoſer of eceleſiaſtical chants, as muſic had been eſtabliſhed 
in the church long before his Pontificate;; and John Diaconus, 
in his life (2), calls his collection Antiphonarium Centonem, the 
ground work of which was the ancient Greek chant, upon the 
principles of which it was formed. This is the opinion of the 
Abbe Lebeuf (x), and of many others. The derivation is re- 
ſpectable; but if the Romans in the time of St. Ambroſe had 
any muſic, it muſt have been compoſed upon the Greek ſyſtem : 
all the arts at Rome, during the time of the Emperors, were 
Greek, and chiefly cultivated by Greek artiſts ; and we hear of 


no muſical ſyſtem in uſe among the Romans, or at leaſt none 
I mentioned by their writers on the art, but that of the Greeks. 


It has been long a received opinion that the eccleſiaſtical tones 


were taken from the reformed modes of Ptolemy; but it is 
difficult to diſcover any connection between them except in 
their names; for their number, upon examination, is not the 


ſame, thoſe of Ptolemy. being even, the eccleſiaſtical eig] t. 
And indeed the Greek names given to the eccleſiaſtical modes, 


do not agree with thoſe. of Ptolemy i in the fingle inſtance of 


key, but with thoſe of Ever 3 ( 


0 Lp Aifferent lengths were uſa; in op: Canis Erste, it was only implied chat 
polition to Canto Fermo, in Which t he baniſhed ythmic ſinging, as too 3 
notes were all of a length, as in our pſalmo- he would not let wer/e be ſung, or Fea 
dy; or at leaſt of no ſtated meaſure, as in would not let it be ſung as verſe, uſe 
our cathedral ſervice. Buontempi ſays it was gay and paganiſh, | 
the ſame, p. 199. 1 72 Figurato ac- 1 ) 85 2 3 1 1 p 
*quiftoſi Þ Epiteto Figurato dalle viarie figure (i] Traite Hiftorique et ratique ſur 
: fre . i e Tl. re- Chant Ecclefiaftique. Chap. iii. 4 


noves the difficulty, and makes it proba- "gf dee P. . & . vol-1. vi Ys 
8 e Keen baniſhed the Why" ee e yg INN, * 
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It ſeems, however, as if ſome idea of the genealogy of the 
eccleſiaſtical modes, and their deviation from more ancient 
muſic might be acquired, by ſuppoſing that the pious fathers, 
who introduced the uſe of muſic firſt in the churches, would 
naturally make it as ſimple as poſſible, to avoid the reproach of 
contaminating the Chriſtian ſervice with Pagan Lenocinia (2). 
For the ſame reaſon, therefore, as they rejected all but the Dia- 
tonic genus, they likewiſe rejected all the variety and eomplica- 
tion of modes and tranſpoſed ſyſtems, with their difficulties of 
execution. They took the Hypodorian mode, or natural ſcale 
of A, allowing the variety of B flat, occafionally, with the 

change from the disjunct to the conjunct ſyſtem which was in 
every mode, and the different ſpecies of octave which every © 
mode alſo admitted. All this was ready to their hands. That 
they called them Modes or Tones was not ſurpriſing, conſider- 
ing them to have been a part of the ancient modes or fon, 
though not the whole : they ended like the old modes upon 

different finals, and were at different pi#ches, though in the 
ſame ſcale. And indeed, beſides the effects of tranſpoſi- 
tion, by adopting parts only of each ſpecies for their chants, 
and not the whole, they made them 82 805 different . to 
the ear, as 1n the following mes cad ee” 


Ableben 00. 


„ "Scotia; ent, 


(a) St. Jerans in his Commantare on 1 et cantica, ſed in timore, in 
the Epiſlle to l Epheſians, ch. v. ver. 19. in ar if SURG» 
p. 652. ** Speaking to yourſelves in (a] Megiatio implies the middle of a 


4% pſalms and hymns, wy ſpiritual ſongs, 
« tinging and making melody in your 
4 heart to the Lord,” cries out, Audiant 


Bac adolgſcentuli: quibus gm | 
ineccleſia officium eff, Des non woce, ſed 


2 cantandum : nec in Tragadorum mo- 
uttur et fauces dulci medicamine colli- 
= ut in ecclefia a moduli aus 


chant, or the ſound which terminates the 
firſt 1 of a verſe in the Pſalms. The 
2 tion of the Pſalms in the Engliſh | 
alter, where a colon is conſtantly placed 
in the middle of a verſe, and fi 
when the ſenſe requires not fo _— a 
pans, expreſſes this Mediatio, or breath- 
Paw » marked out for thoſe who chang the 
ſalms in e ſervice, _ 


for 


EVO VA .. 

for theſe two fragments of genuine "lait-fong in the firſt mode, 
give true ideas of modulation into two diſtin& keys; the firſt 
in F with a major third, and the ſecond in D minor (d). 
It might be expected that ſome better traces of the muſic, 
that ſo much delighted the Greeks and Romans, would be 
found in the Canto Fermo of the church; but if we reflect 
upon the manner in which the Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed, 
ſuch expectations will vaniſh. The Roman empire . 


60 EVOVE, or VOVE, are the 


' vowels, and, in Canto Fermo, the repreſen- 


tation of the two laſt words, in the "Gloria 
Patri. 

(c) Final, the laſt found of a verſe in a 
chant, which if complete is on the key 
note; if incomplete, on ſome other ſound 
of the key : it is then called a demi-ca- 
dence, and the termination is poſtponed 


to the next verſe; this uſually happens in 


our double chants. 


(4) The Abbe Lebeuf, who has ex- 


amined and compared the Canto Fermo of 
the ſeveral 7 * the church with 
_ diligence and ſagacity, is of opinion, that 
there is a ſtrong reſemblance in the tran- 
ſitions from one key to another in that,and 
in the ancient Greek muſic : the Greeks 
more frequently modulated from the 
note to its fifth below, than to the fif 


above, ſee vol. i. p. 51. This is difco- 


yerable in the fragments of their muſic 


that are come down to us. See Diſſert. 


ſect vii. as well as in the precepts of their 
'Theoriſts. It is the ſame in the ancient 
chants of the church. Bb commonly 
occurs ina melody that begins in the key 
of Cor A; which implies a modulation 


into F or D, the fifth below each of theſe 25 
keys 3 but no F #, which would indicate 


into the fifth above, is diſco» 
7 e. Indeed, ſometimes in the Key 
of F the B is made natural, which 


ro C, the fifth above ; however, n 


D 2 


tranſitions are very uncommon in chis, as 
well as in the Greek muſic. 
The terminations, or cloſes of Greek 


Melodies, and ecclefiaſtical chants, have 


likewiſe a great ſimilitude, though 
differ ſo N from thoſe = modern . 


In this laſt, the cloſe is on the key note, 
in the Greek i it is on the third; at leaſt 


ſuch is the Final of the airs to which the 


reader is referred: and in the Canto Fer- 


mo, one of the moſt common. cloſes is in 
the third of the tone or mode in which 


the chant begins. The want of a 

great. ſeventh to ſeveral of the modes furniſhes 
another reſemblance, in the rifing from 
the flat ſeventh to the key note at a 7 


this occurs ſeveral times 1n the fra 


* Lav the Ode of Pindar, ot 1 
2 Diſen. 2 — 2 fimilitude ou 

coverable in the frequent interruption © 
the Diatonic progreſi 0 


n by leaps of N 
as in St. Ambroſe's Te Deum 


; gc. and in the eccleſiaſtical j intonations | 


nus was alſo ſtruck 1 the ſame re- 


ſemblance : ſpeaking of the Greek melo- 

dies, be ſays, they plainly 155 

© from the fragments remaining, to ave. 

6 been” Si apts ee tonorum eccle ow 
rum egntibus „„ & | Onnino Similes, Har * 


| Tae lib, vi. 
Z from 
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from the beginning oppoſed and perſecuted the vrofelywos-- to 
this new doctrine, its rites were celebrated only in caves and 
deſarts, without pomp or ſplendor. Its firſt protectors were 
the princes of new-founded monarchies, barbarians whom the 
mild and benevolent doctrines of Chriſtianity, by degrees, 
rendered leſs ſavage and ferocious, On this account, and from 
the horror with which the followers of the new religion beheld 
the diſſolute manners of the Pagans, the fathers of the church 
declaimed bitterly againſt public ſpectacles, in which the an- 
cient muſic was till praiſed ; and to adopt into the church 
theatrical melodies would have been a ſcandal and mortal fin : 

nor, perhaps, did the Pagans themſelves uſe them in their 
temples. Beſides, the new Chriſtians, being chiefly illiterate, 


and of mean rank, would hardly have been capable of execut- 


ing the refined and difficult muſic of the theatre, which was 
uſually performed by ſkilful and eminent profeſſors. Thus 
_ vaniſhed entirely the idea of Greek and Roman ſecular muſic, 
with the knowledge of the Greek characters, now become uſe- 
leſs, as nothing remained to be expreſſed by them but imple 
ſounds, ſuch as were common to Chriſtians and Barbarians.” * 
After the converſion of the Emperors, when the Chriſtian 
religion was eſtabliſhed by law, theatres, and all kinds of pub- 
lic ſpeQacles being diſcouraged, and, by degrees, ſuppreſled, 
many of the princes themſelves regarding them with horror; 
the ſimple, artleſs, and inſipid pſalmody of the primitive Chriſ- 

tians was continued, though magnificent churches were built ; 
and eccleſiaſtical rites, in other reſpects, were celebrated with 
every allurement which could captivate the en and render 
its ceremonies pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

Though the original melodies vſed in the Apart 
which includes the chants of the Graduals in the Maſs, the 
: Reſponſes, Leſſons, and Antiphonaries that accompany the 

Pſalms, were adopted in the church at different times, but re- 
formed and digeſted by St, FRONT] yet they bear evident 


I | | marks 


1076! WETFC =. 


marks of the age when they were inſenſibly received in the 
church: language was beginning to loſe the diſtinctions of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, eſpecially in chanting z in which there 
was little variety of notes, either as to length or modulation (), 
for the vocal organs-of the new Chriſtians not having been ac- 
cuſtomed to a refined and artificial muſic, could not eaſily form 
the ſemitones, nor execute a variety of paſſages: on which ac- 
count a change of key ſeldom happens in Canto Fermo, and 
words are ſung to long notes of nearly equal value. For want 
of ſemitones, cadences are made from the flat ſeventh riſing a 


whole tone, in the ſame manner as among the Canadians and 
other ſavage people. There was no need of great muſicians to 


invent, or ſuperior beings to inſpire ſuch melody as this; the 
Prieſts themſelves, who regulated the public worſhip, might 


have formed it by mere inſtin&, as it fo much. reſembles that of 


* rude and uncivilized people /. 8 % 

At preſent, however, this kind of. Gait 5 een ener- 
able from its antiquity, and the uſe to which it is ſolely appro- 

priated: and its ſimplicity, and total difference from fecular 
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te The variety of Y „ or long * 2 ſtrength and Abbe that are ſeldom 


os ſyllables, expreſſed by ſquare and 


lozenge notes, is a modern attempt, only 


_ obſerved in the French printed Miſſals; 


the ancient MSS. and even modern printed 
books of Canto Fermo in Italy, have no 
ſuch diſtinctions. All notes are, in gene- 
ral, equally ſquare and Gothic; but 
whether round or ſquare, their length is 
the ſame. Le note del Canto Fer mo % 
canlano tutte in un iſteſſa miſura, cioe tante 


wale una quanto Paltra, d fia tonda, 0 Lr 
Breve Inſtruttione alli Giovani per imp 
rare i Canto Permo, del Gioſ. n Stella. 
In Roma, 1675. 

Vide Kximeno, p. 194, 395. Dau 


Origine & dellè Regole della Muſica in Ro- 
ma. 1774» This author, who writes with. 


. 


at * dme Lok St. bets wt 


found in muſical treatiſes, ſeems to have 


expreſſed himſelf with too much violence 


in ſuppoſing, | that when muſic was firſt 


admitted into the church, the uſe of 


rhythm and proſody began to be ns 


becauſe the new languages, then forming: 
from barbarovs dialects, and Latin ill pro- 
nounced, paid no regard to either: but 
they have never been loſt in the Latin. 


language, and in all Roman Catholic 


churches the ſervice has ever been per- 
formed in Latin. In chanting the Pſalms 


indeed there is no fixed diſtiuction of long 


and ſhort ſyllables; but this confuſion 


could not have reached the Latin language 
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in the performance. As to the want of variety with reſpect to 
modulation, ſuch as are much accuſtomed to the ecclefiafti- 
cal tones, pretend that a very different effect is produced to the 


ear by theſe different ſpecies of octave, even though the idea of 


the key be not changed; and it muſt be allowed that theſe tones, 
which ſeem all to belong to one key and ſcale, do admit the 
variety of minor and major, as was before obſerved. 

There is a curious chapter in the Micrologus af Guido, 
which has for title De Tropis & vi Mufice ; in which he attri- 
butes all imaginable difference of character and effect to the 


ſpecies of octave, or eccleſiaſtical tones, for he ſpeaks of no 


other tropi; aſcribing garrulity to one; wee to an- 
other; ſweetneſs to a third, &c. 


M. Rouſſeau, Art. Plain Chant, Fo that the Chriſtians 


having introduced ſinging into their religious worſhip, at a 


time when muſic was very much degenerated, deprived the art 


of the chief force and energy which it had ſtill retained, by a 
total inattention to rhythm and metre, and by' transferring it 
from poetry, with which it had always been connected, to the 


proſe of the ſacred writings, and to a barbarous kind of verſe, 
worſe for muſic than proſe itſelf. Then one of its two conſti- 


tuent parts vaniſhed, and the melody being uniformly dragged 
without any kind of meaſure, in notes of nearly equal lengths, 
| loſt, by being deprived of rhythm and cadence, all the energy 
which it received from them (g). Hence plain ſong degene- 


rated into a pſalmody always monotonous, and often ridicul- 


_ ous ; and yet ſuch of theſe melodies as have been faithfully. p 
| preſerved, notwithſtanding the loſſes Gy have iel, afford 


yet, the 


0650 In the Canto Fermo of the Romiſh 
church, as in our cathedral chanting, 
ſome ſy 'Ulables are ſung ſo flow, and others 


pronounced with ſuch rapidity, that both 


verſe and proſe are equally injured; and 
iſ Reformers of the church 


2 


. thought chanting to be too light, od 
like common finging; and that there 
would be more reverence and 22 


making every ſyllable of equal le Parr ch 


importance a practice which is (hill con- 
tinded in parochial pſalmody. | 


real 


| . 
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| * judges valuable ſpecimens of ancient muſie and its modes, 
though without meaſure and rhythm, and merely in the Dia- 


tonic genus, which can only be ſaid to be preſetved in all its 


purity in Canto Fermo. Theſe modes, in the manner they have 


been retained in the ancient ecclefiaftical chants, have ſtill a 
beauty of character, and a variety of expreſſion, which intelli- 


gent hearers, free from prejudice, will diſcover, though: formed 
| N a ſyſtem different from that in preſent uſe.” _ 

| Notwithſtanding the imperfection of the ſcales, and little va- 
riety of keys in the eccleſiaſtical chants, ſecular muſic ſeems for 
many ages to have had no other rules, but to have been ſtrictly 
confined to a few keys in the Diatonie genus, without the Liberty 


of tranſpoſitions. Hence came the timorous pedantry of ex- 
cluding all other keys and ſcales but thoſe uſed in the church; 
which kept every kind of melody meagre and inſipid, and ig 


ſubjection to the rules of eccleſiaſtical chanting. For it appears, 


that the only major keys uſed in Canto Fermo are C and its 
two fifths F and G; pA the only minor keys A, E, and D. 
And in four of theſe keys the ſcale is deficient, as there is no 
ſeventh or nore-ſen/ibJe to G, A, or D. This accounts for ſo 
fmall a number of the twenty-four keys which the general ſyſ- 


tem, and ſcale of modern mafic furniſhes, having been uſed 


by the old compoſers; as well as for the temperament of the 


organs by which theſe' modes were afterwards accompanied. 
And as all muſic in parts ſeems, for many ages after the firſt 


attempts at counterpoint, to have been et for the ſervice 


of religion upon Canto Fermo and its principles; it likewiſe 
accounts for the long infancy and childhood of the art, till it 


broke looſe from the are of the — and mounted the 


ſtage as a ſecular amuſement. 


If imperfeQion in one place be Nw Ong in - let = 


mutilated ſcale be a meritorious charaQeriſtic only in the church 


for on the ſtage and in the chamber, where zeal and gravity give 
St | 55 
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no aſſiſtance to the compoſition or performance, every refine- 
ment and artifice are requiſite to ſtimulate attention, and 
captivate the hearer. Let all the ſharps, and ſix of the ſeven 
ſingle flats be excommunicated ; let them have no admiſſion 


within the pale of the church; but let them not be cut off 


from all ſociety eee or the me be extended be- 
yond its limits. 179” 

But even ſo late as the orion century: his; barbarilin has 
had its partizans : for the late Dr. Pepuſch was deſirous of 
reftoring muſic by the revival of theſe eccleſiaſtical ſcales, to 
its original imperfection, and has given rules (4) for compoſing 
in all keys without flats and ſharps, in imitation, it ſhould 


ſeem, of the Lipogrammatiſts of antiquity, who wrote long 
poems without the admiſſion of a particular letter. The re- 
ſtricions and myſteries of ancient modes are luckily aban- 
doned in ſecular muſic, like the vain diſtinctions and occult 
qualities of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy in the ſchools... 


From the time of St. Gregory to that of Guido, there was 


no other diſtinction of keys than that of Authentic and Plagal; 


nor were any ſemitones uſed but thoſe from E to E, B to C, and, 


occaſionally, A to B b. But, at preſent, if the greateſt maſter 
of modern harmony, with the moſt fertile genius for melody, 


were to torture his brain in order to compoſe in all the keys 
without the uſe of other ſounds than thoſe of the Diatonic ſeale 

of C natural; when, with the moſt unwearied labour and de- 
termined perſeverance he had extracted the eſſence. of theſe 


modes, and formed it into an elaborate compoſition, he would 


ſtill have much more difficulty in finding lovers of muſic with. 


dulneſs and patience ſufficient to hear it performed, than be 
had i in ee it. 
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The paſſages already, ted from the Fathers only manifeſt 
their approbation of muſic, but neither tell us of what kind it 
was, nor whether a regular eccleſiaſtical chant was univerſally 
eſtabliſhed. It ſeems, however, as if the Liturgy was not ; 
ſettled by Canons, nor a uniformity of chanting ordained till 
the time of St. Gregory, though we find a very early diſtinc- 
tion made between the manner of /nging the hymns, and 
chanting the pſalms. St. Athanaſius, and Geronticus, a Monk , 
of Alexandria, and many of the fathers of the fourth century, 

have left teſtimonies and admonitions concerning this diſtine- 

tion (7). It is, however, the opinion of the learned Padre Te tg 
Martini, to which the Prince Abbot of St. Blaſius ſubſcribes, ys 
that the muſic of the firſt five or fix ages of the church, con- 

ſiſted chiefly in a plain and ſimple chant of uniſons and octaves, 
of which many fragments are ſtill remaining in the Canto 

Fermo of the Romiſh Miſſals. For, with reſpe& to muſic in 

parts, as it does not appear, in theſe early ages, that either the 

Greeks or Romans were in poſſeſſion of harmony or counter- 

point, it is in vain to ſeek it in the church. Indeed, for many 

ages after the eſtabliſhment 'of Chriſtianity, there is not the 

ſlighteſt trace of it to be found in the MS. I. ole, Rituals, 

Gradualt, Pſalters, and Antiphonaria of any of the great libra- 

ries in Europe, which have been viſited and conſulted expreſsly 

with a view to'the aſcertaining this point of muſical hiſtory. 

After the moſt diligent enquiry concerning the time when 
inſtrumental mufic had admiſſion into the eccleſiaſtical ſervice, 
there is reaſon to conclude, that, before the reign of Conſtan- 
tine, as the converts to the Chriſtian religion were ſubject to 
frequent perſecution and diſturbance in their devotion, the 1 
ue of inftruments could hardly have deen allowed : 1 by all | <>, = 
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that.can be collected from the writings of the primitive Chriſ- 

0 tians, they ſeem never to have been admitted. But after the 

0 Hull eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as the national religion of 
bd the whole Roman empire, they were uſed in great feſtivals, in 

imitation of the Hebrews, as well as Pagans, who, at all times, 

had accompanied their pſalms, hymns, and denen rites, 
with inſtrumental muſic. ; 
The proofs for, and againſt, the carly «ln of. * 5 

ſ : inſtruments in the ſervice of religion before this period, are · ſo 

| numerous, that to give them all, and diſcuſs the point, would 
be an endleſs labour to the reader and to myſelf. The two 
following paſſages, however, from fathers of the church, 
ſeem concluſive as to the private uſe, at leaſt, of inſtrumental 
muſic in the ſervice of religion, before the time of Conſtantine, 
as well as its public admiſſion into the church e the reign 
of that Emperor. 
Clemens Alexandrinus (4) 1 « Though we no longer 
«© worſhip God with the clamour of military inſtruments, ſuch 
« as the trumpet, drum, and fife, but with peaceful words; 
this 18 our moſt delightful feſtivity : and if you are able to 
_ * accompany your voices with the lyre or cithara, you will 

1 | & jncur no cenſure. (Y” And afterwards, he ſays : © Ye ſhall 

jj ö „ 1mitate the juſt Hebrew King, whoſe actions were Accept- 

i np OL able to God.” He then quotes the Royal Pſalmiſt: Re- 
« joice, ye righteous, in the Lord — praiſe becomes the 
« juſt, —praiſe the Lord on the Cithara and on the err 
« with ten ſtrings.” 

Euſebius, in his 6 on the Sixtieth Plalm, men- 
tions theſe inſtruments, He, likewiſe, in his Expoſition of 
the Ninety-ſecond Pſalm, ſays, When they (the Chriſtians) 
« are met, they act as the Pſalm e Firſt, they con- 
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& feſs their ſins to the FN Secondly, They ſing to his name, 


„not only with the voice, but upon an inſtrument of ten 


« ftrings, and upon the Cithara.“ 


Inſtruments, however, ſeem not to have had admifion :ndiC- 


ene in the early ages of the church; the Harp and 
Pſaltry only, as the moſt grave and majeſtic inſtruments of the 
time, were preferred to all others. Neither Jews nor Gentiles 


were imitated in the uſe of Tabrets and Cymbals 1 in the Temple 
ſervice. The prieſts of Bacchus and Cybele, in their public 


proceſſions and celebrations of religious rites, had rendered 


theſe inſtruments ſo odious to the Chriſtians, that all the 


Fathers were very levers and e in e their 
ule (). 

Though modern eccleſiaſtical writers diſemble or deny the 
uſe of Dancing in the religious ceremonies of the church, yet 
the numerous anathemas againſt it, in the works of the Fathers, 
are ſufficient proofs that it had been practiſed among the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, as well as the Hebrews and Pagans. The 


following paſſage from St. Auguſtine's eighth ſermon, not only 5 
proves that the early Chriſtians made dancing a part of their 
Sunday s amuſement, but puts it out of all doubt that the pri- 


mitive and pious believers accompanied their ſacred ſongs with 


inſtruments. It is better to dig or to plough on the Lord's 


% Day, than to dance. | Inſtead of finging palms to the Lyre 
«or agree as virgins and matrons were wont to do, they 


% now walle their time in anring, and even employ maſters | 


* in that art.. 

Father Meneſtrier (n), after ſpeaking of the religious lier 
of the Hebrews and Pagans, obſerves that the name of Choir 
4 n retained Ig, our 1 8 8 for that part of a | cathedral 


05 4 to OY De vita allowed the Urs | 
Pythag. lib. i. cap. 25. theſe inſtruments (n) Dei Ballets, Anc, et Med. A Paris, 
were Forbidden by the Samian Sage to be 1682, p. 1. et ſeq - 3 
. uſed by his diſciple, to whom he only 
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Oratorios or ſacred dramas, were performed there. 
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hare the Canons and Prieſts ſing and perform the ceremonies 


of religion (o). The choir was formerly ſeparated from the 


altar, and elevated in the form of a theatre, encloſed: on all 
tides with a baluſtrade. It had a pulpit on each tide, in which 


the epiſtle and goſpel were ſung, as may ſtill be ſeen at Rome 
in the churches of St. Clement and St. Pancratius, the only two 
that remain 1n this antique form. Spain, continues he, has 
preſerved in the church, and in ſolemn proceſſions, the uſe of 
dancing to this day; and has theatric repreſentations. made 
expreſsly for great feſtivals, which are called Autos Sacra- 
mentales. France ſeems to have had the ſame cuſtom till the 
twelfth century, when Odo, Biſhop of Paris, in his ſynodical 
conſtitutions, expreſsly orders the Prieſts of his dioceſe to 


_ aboliſh it in the church, cemeteries, and public proceſſions (p). 
The ſame author, however, in his Preface, informs us, that he 


himſelf had ſeen, in ſome churches, the Canons, on Eaſter 
Sunday, take the choriſters by the hand, and dance i in the choir, 


while hymns of Jubilation were performing. 


M. Tournefort, in his travels through Greece, 8 that 


the Greek church had retained, and taken into their ; preſent 


1 many ancient Pagan rites, particularly that of carry- 


ing and dancing about the images of the ants, in their 
4. proceſſions, to ſinging and muſic ().“ 


But the union of acting, dancing, and fioging, will nr 
be ſhewn'to have been allowed in the church, when the fieſt 


(0) The 100 comes from op, a dance, 


or a compa ” of dancers. The derivation 
le, and not one of thoſe that 


is remarka 


can be ſuſpected of proceeding from fancy, 
and accidental fimilitude of ſound. One 
of the acceptations of the term upes, given 
by Suidas, is —To av5nud Tw A Tai; imnoics 
aero a company of fingers in a church; 

that is, a choir. It ſeems likewiſe to have 


6 


ſo uſed 


5 Grades uſed, like e our word YR 


in the local ſenſe: Nopos, ſays Suidas nas 
ob XogevTayt, xo 6 ToTog, &c. that is dancers, F 
and the fore in which they danced. It is 
y Homer, Od. viii. 260. Away 
de x2gor,— They made ſmooth, or level, the 
place kd for dancing. + 
D Conflitut. 30. | 
(2 Teumefort, let. 3 Jl, 44. 


e 
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Hs remains of this Sets ſpirit i is. till obſervable in the 
ſervice of the Romiſh church, the prieſts continuing in motion 
during the whole celebration of the maſs. Mr. Hume, in his 
account of the ceremonies uſed by Archbiſhop Laud, at the 


conſecration of St. Catherine's church (7), tells us, that this 


prelate, who was a great venerator of ancient rites, and deſir- 


ous. of reviving the religious obſervances of the Catholics, 


« As he approached the Communion-Table, made many lowly 


% reverences; and coming up to that part of the table were the 
r bread and wine lay, he bowed ſeven, times. After reading 


„% many prayers, he. approached the ſacramental elements, 


« and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin in which the 


=7 bread was laid. When he beheld the bread, he ſuddenly let 


« fall the napkin, flew back a ſtep or or two, bowed three 


«« ſeveral times towards the bread; then he drew near again, 
% and opened the napkin, and bowed as before.” —He did the 


ſame by the cup in which was the wine.—If this is not leaping 


and jumping, as in common dancing, it amounts at leaſt to 
ſuch a degree of geſticulation as the ancient Romans e 


hended under the term Saltatio. 
Having furniſhed inconteſtible proofs of the early uſe of 


muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, in the church, its Notation 


ſeems a ſubject of enquiry not unworthy the curiolity of muſi- 
cal readers. 


Not only the Greek appellatives for the muſical ſcale were in 


uſe during the time of Boethius, who died in $26, but the 
ſame kind of notation, by letters of the alphabet, in different 


forms and poſitions, which he has applied to the Diagram. is in 
. Hallen 1 MBs iii. (s). 


65 Hiſt, of Great Britain, woll I. p. and in this I ſhall beſtow a few ke i on 
200. 1K, edit. qto. 


(5) Some account of this celebrated mu- which, though the title promiſes an ex- 


fal writer, and his Tract, has been given hibition of Greek and Roman muſical cha- 


in * firſt volume, p. 487. note (2); racters, yet only the Greek are explained, 


nor 


* 
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his chapter concerning Notation; in 
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Boethius, in his chapter on Notation ſays, that as his divi- 
ſion of ſtrings into concords will give a genealogy of the neceſ- 
ſary ſounds in the three genera, it becomes neceſſary for him 
to deſcribe muſical notes, that the name of every one may be 


known by thoſe ſigns. The ancient muſicians, ſays he, 


invented and publiſhed certain ſymbols of ſounds by which 
_* the name of every ſtring was known, and of theſe there was 

a different ſeries for each genus and mode, in order to avoid 
© the repetition of the original and entire name of each ſound 
in the ſyſtem. In this ſummary manner, a miifician, who 
« wiſhed to write a melody to verſes, placed over the rythmi- 
cal compoſition of metre theſe ſigns : ſo that by this inven- 
tion, not only the words of the verſes, which are formed of 
letters, but alſo the melody itſelf, which is expreſſed by the 
© like ſigns, might be tranſmitted to poſterity. Of theſe 
modes we will ſpeak, of the Lydian, and its ſigns in the zhree 
genera.— (f) He ſays nothing, in this chapter, of a Roman _ 
Notation; but tells us that he adheres to the Grecian, © as it 
is his chief care no? to: turn any thing out of the courſe of an- 
* Ziquity : there will be two rows of characters, ſays he, the 
* higher for the words, and the lower for the inſtrument that 

* accompanies the ſinger :” he there defines the characters in 

his Diagram, which conſiſts of thoſe to be found in Alypius, 
for the Lydian mode, and which have been explained in the 
| Diſſertation prefixed to the firſt volume, page 15. and page 30. 
note (*), in decyphering the melodies to the Greek hymns. 


nor does a fingle Roman letter occur for a Selden MS, of Boethius, who only men- 

muſical note, in the courſe of the whole tions the Greek alphabetic notes. 1 
chapter; the title of which, Muficarum () Boethius, as well as every other La- 
per Græcas et Latinas literas Notarum tin writer on muſic, thought it neceſſary 
| Nuncupatio, is juſtly condemned and ex- to encumber his Treatiſe with definitions 
ploded by Meibomius, who, has prefixed and calculations of the intervals i all the 
a correct copy of it to his edition of Aly - genera, though the practice of the chro- 
pius, where he obſerves that the words matic and enharmonic was wholly un- 
ac Latinas are not to be found in the known to the Romans. | 


einn 


Upon the whole it ſeems as if Boethius only uſed Roman let- 
ters as mere marks of reference in the diviſions of the mono- 
chord, not as muſical notes or charatters; indeed, at the end of 
chap. xvi. book iv. he ſays, /t biſdiapaſon conſonantia liæc, let 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, re- 
Ppreſent the concords in the double octave. But theſe letters 

coincide with our ſcale only accidentally, which is manifeſt from 
the promiſcuous uſe of them throughout the work, where A, 
for example, frequently happens to repreſent pate hypaton, 
which correſponds with our B on the ſecond line in the baſe. 

And in book v. chap. xiii. he uſes the letters R and X; and 

throughout, the Roman letters cannot, from the context, be re- 
garded as the muſical characters in common uſe, ſince Boethius, 

in his chapter on Notation, never mentions their being re- 
ceived as ſuch, nor tells us that they were of one or two kinds, 

as he does of the Greek . FUE on eo et het 
It ſeems, therefore, certain at leaſt that the Roman letters 
were not uſed as muſical characters during the time of Boe- ; 
thius, in whoſe Treatiſe no traces of them are to be found; 1 
but that ſuch a notation had been adopted between the 1 
time of this author and St. Gregory, who, according to J 
- the unanimous ſuffrage of poſterior writers on the ſubject of 4 j 
Eccleſiaſtical Chanting, reduced their number from fifteen to „ 
Tſeven; which, by being repeated in three different forms, fur- . 
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I cannot quit Boethius without ob- Greek writers of higher antiquity ; which, 


\ 


ſerving that his Tract on Muſic, which, to 


read, was long thought neceſſary to the 
obtaining a muſical degree in our univer- 
fities ; and which, with great parade, has 


been ſo frequently praiſed, quoted, and 
pronounced, by writers on that art, to be 


of the greateſt importance to every muſi- 
cian, contains nothing but matters of mere 


ſpeculation and theory, tranſlated from 


if neceſſary to be known at this time, 


would be more profitably ſtudied in the 
original: but the theory of every art being 


vain and uſeleſs, unleſs it guide and faci- 
litate practice, the definitions, calcula- 
tionz, and reveries of Boethins, are no 


more uſeful or efſential to a modern muſi- 
cian, than Newton's Principia to a dancer. 


niſhed 
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niſhed a notation for three octaves; the graveſt of which he 
expreſſed by capitals, the mean by minuſcules, and the higheſt 
by double letters, thus : which in modern notes would con- 
ſtitute the following ſcale. 


ABCDEFGCG abe def g WERE 


And theſe lates are + Riill retained i in moſt 1 of {RY as 
| denominations of muſical ſounds, though a different entablature 
and notation is uſed in practice. The ſolmization aſcribed to 

Guido, however, was long preferred to this more preciſe and 

intelligible muſical. alphabet, which, at pho 1 likely 

to become univerſal. | 
Vabillon (/) ſays, that before the ninth. century letters were. 
uſed for notes in Canto Fermo; and, about the middle of the 
ninth century, Agobard, Archbiſhop of Lyons, collected, as 
he tells us himſelf (x), into one book, all the ſeveral chants, as 
they were ſung throughout the year, in his own church, under 

the title of Antiphonarium. This paſſage ſeems to imply,a 5 

muſical notation in common uſe at this time, atleaſt in Franc 
but whether it was that of the letters of the Roman alphabet 
which St. Gregory is ſuppoſed to have firſt adopted, inſtead of 
the endleſs perplexities of the Greek notation, is uncertain. 

In all the MSS of the Micrologus of Guido, written two cen- 

turies after, alphabetic notes are uſed in the following manner; 3 

which are explained 1 in 1 Gregorian 1 notes. 


(u Annal. B enedick. tom. iv. Abend. (x) Agobard. a Divina Pfalnodie. 
No. Wes! 1 8 a PP» cit. tom. xiv, P: 321.1 
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| de 1 a de 1 c t ake 3 a 25 G 6 


Sit nomen - Domini. benedictum in ſcæcula. 


"Theſe letters bad bone me linear ligatures, of which a cu- 


 rioos ſpecimen is given by Padre Martini (z), from an ancient 
8 of ene in the poſſeſſion of that Agee, hiſtorian. 5 


Peſides the i \mprovenent in alphabetic notation, che inven 
tion of other kinds of notes has been attributed to St. Gregory: 
theſe conſiſted of lengthened points, placed at different eleva- 
tions, over each ſyllable of the words that were intended to be 
Fung in his Antiphonarium. Whether this expedient was firſt 

« ſuggeſted by Gregory, or by ſucceeding tranſcribers of his Ri- 

tual, is uncertain. Eckehard, Jun. (a ſeems to think that he 

only uſed the /iteral notation : for, ſpeaking” of Peter, one of 
the ſingers ſent into France by Pope Adrian, at the requeſt of 

Charlemagne, he ſays, that this chanter firſt ſuperſeded the 

e uſe of alphabetic characters by certain notes (5) placed over 


«© words that were to be ſung ; which Notker Balbulus after 
« terwards explained to a friend (c). f 


00 From a MS, of Guido in the Lo- (3) Notulix 


renzinian Library at Florence. (c) This work of Notkerds i is ain ex- 
(z) Storia Della Mufica, tom. i. p. 178. tant in the fifth vol. of Autig. Le. Ca- 
(a) De Caſibus Sancti * * 4. i, part ii. p. 739. 
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The Gregorian Chant ſeems to have been expreſſed by 


notes different from the letters of the alphabet, if not by 


Pope Gregory himſelf, at leaſt very ſoon after the death of 


that Pontiff. The Monk of Angouleme, author of the Life 
of Charlemagne, anno 787, ſays, that © The Antiphonarium 
of Gregory was written by himſelf in Roman notes; and that 
all the chanters of France learned the Roman, now called 


the French note.” One of theſe notes, fays Du Cange, was 
placed over each ſyllable (d). 


There is a beautiful MS. Plalter in the lidrary of Bennet 


Coll. Cambridge, ſuppoſed. to have been brought from Rome 
by Auftin the Monk, in the time of Pope Gregory. I had 

formed hopes, that in this ſome kind of notation would be 
found, but none appears. In the ſeventh chapter of the Statute 
Book of Aix la Chapelle, in the year 879, and in that of Char- 
lemagne (e), it is, however, ordained, that notes, chants, 
« and grammar, ſhould be 3 in . een and 
Wn Dioceſe.” . 


Lines began to be uſed i in the tenth century, as appears from h 


0 an ancient manuſcript Treatiſe on Muſic, by Odo the Monk, 
written about the year 920 (f}. Theſe were eight or nine in 
number. At firſt, the ſyllables of the pſalm or hymn, that 


was to be ſung, were Pol in the _ between theſe lines, 


thus: 


(4) Gl, ad Serive. 1 Med. et Inf. Latinit. 4 5 Trithem.. de anger. nut N. 
(e) Lib. i. cap. Evi. and lib. vi. caps | 292. | 


NP, | Ks : WL A „ Vue 


„„ Patris ſempiternus es filius. 


After this an alphabetic character was placed at the begin- 


ning of each line, capitals for the grave ſounds, and minuſ- 
cules for the acute; as may be ſeen in the following ſpecimen 


from a MS. of Guido's Epiſtle to the Monk of Pompoſo, in the 

Laurenzinian library at Florence, and in the Britiſh Muſeum, 

Ne . — in . —ç the 2 82 1s written in _—_ N — 
Wo: 


9 Theſe kt "lateral rite, "as | ande of ths e pets of Sul 


_ ciphers, imply the eight tones of the over each other, an account will be given” 
church, D, E, F, G, authentic, and pla- in the next — 
gal; che ſmall letters t, and 5, tone and Ft, = 


EC 1 
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Which is ere from a tract written be the great — * 
Monk Hubaldus (%), who flouriſhed about the year 880. 


The MS. is ſtill fubfiſting in the Malateſta Library of the 


Minor Conventual Fathers at Cevena, and in that of the J 


King of France at Paris, No Zo” of Which laſt 14 


a Py « | 
fel le | to E EE. 


IFD ETA de d e f c am 


to 


The three ole ien examples of ancient notation by points, 
are given from P. Martini, tom. i. P. 184. in which only 


one line is. uſed to aſcertain the predominant ſound of the 


chant: a red line for the clef of E, and a yellow one for that 


mA. This ſeems to ure been ide hrſt time n a * was 


(5 Enchiridion Mufice wy Uchu- | to him; ; but this claim will n in 


baldo, Fraucigena. the next chapter; and it is but Juſt to ob- 
(i) This example robs Guido of the ſerve here, that the above ſpecies of nota- 


lory of having invanted Points, however tion ſeems. never ta dung been in Torr” 
& points, or m eee * ule. | 


* 1 ? 
. WP . 
N 7 4 
£< 


— 


Or 


drawn through notes of the ſame elevation, and the origin 


of clefs; which are only Gothic letters 8 or disfi- | 


gured. 


—— 


WE 7 
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Der de r1 um a mmeec 
C 


Bal Sea "A ho? lnoule, 


() From a fragment. of an ancient 
Miffal written about the year goo, which 
is preſerved in the archives of the cathe- 
dral at Modena, 

0 From an ancient miſſal in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of P. Martini. Guido, in the 
Prologue to his Antiphonarium, ſpeaks of 


this kind of notation, where the * line 


Vox. II. 


* 


wa triburs 2 x et” 1 


"2 


— — 


implies the clef of F, and the yellow that 


of C. 
Quaſdam lineas fignamus variis e 


Ut quo loco, qui fit ſonus, mox diſcernat 


oculus; 
Ordine tertiæ voces ſplendens crocus radiat, 
Sexta ejus, ſed affinis flavo rubet minio. 


(-) From an ancient Miſſal. 


„ YR 
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Vincenzio Galilei (2) ſays, that a little before the time of 
Guido the points were placed on ſeven lines, only, without uſing 


the ſpaces; perhaps in imitation of the ſeven ſtrings of the 
ancient lyre: 


The ſame writer has exhibited, in a ſpecimen of this nota- 


tion, an example of very ancient Roman melody, concerning 
the authenticity of which he had not the leaſt doubt, as it was 
communicated to him, he ſays, by a Florentine gentleman, who 
had found it in an extreme ancient MS, of the moſt perfect pre- 
ſervation of any that he had ever ſeen. It is not indeed of ſo 
_ exquiſite a kind as to make us lament the loſs of ſuch muſic; 
though the diſpoſition of thoſe who could be pleaſed with it 
may have been to them a great bleſſing. 


(=) Dial. della My. Anti e Moder. p. 55. 


1 Clanget : 
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annua jam m qui ia præclara folemnia, &c. (o) 


n 1 
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_ Clanget bodie vox noſtra melodym ſymphonia inſtant annua 
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jam quia præclara ſolemnia. 


Few however of theſe methods of notation ſeem to have been 
: generally received in cotemporary Miſſals, after the Greek 
characters were diſuſed ; for in the MS. ſpecimens which J have 
ſeen, the marks placed over the words, in the middle ages, 
previous to the time of Guido, often appear arbitrary, and to 


have been a 7 in ſome particular church, convent, or 
; fraternity.. BO + 


Points were firſt uid imple, 8 with tails; ſome- 
times detached, ſometimes confluent ; and ſometimes united 
and diſtorted like hieroglyphics. collected examples of this 
notation in the Ambroſian Library at Milan, in the Vatican at 
Rome, at Antwerp, and in the libraries and convents of ſeveral It 
other cities on the Continent; many of which are, indeed, 
unintelligible at preſent to the moſt learned librarians and anti- 
quaries I conſulted. Of theſe: 1 ſhall, however, give ſpecimens, 1 
more to convince the reader of the rude ſtate of muſic in theſe ö 


barbarous ages, than to diſplay its e or my c own ſagacity 
in deciphering the characters. 5 


(o) It was from hel Points being plac- | 2888 in di ferent parts, aa the term 55 
ed over each other in the firſt notation Lo. Coutrapuncl um, Counter paint, had its origin. 
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A few examples of ſuch muſie will perhaps ſaflice to en- 


| quirers reaſonably” curious in Gothic antiquities; and, indeed, 
ſuch as can be decyphered may comfort the reader of taſte for 
the unintelligible Nate of the reſt. The hiſtory of barbarians 


can furniſh but ſmall pleaſure or profit to an (enlightened and 


-poliſhed people : and the eccleſiaſtical chants of the early and 


middle ages of Chriſtianity, have no other conſtituent part of 


good muſic than that of moving in ſome of the intervals be- 


longing to the Diatonic ſcale; nor do any ſtronger marks of 
ſelection and deſign appear in them, than might be expected in 


a melody formed by a fortuitous concourſe of muſical ſounds. 


- And, indeed, theſe chants bear nearly the ſame proportion to a 


marked and elegant melody, as a diſcourſe drawn from Swift's 


which, in modern notation, ſeveral characters would be re- 
quired. As lines ſeem firſt to have been uſed for the purpoſe 


Laputan Mill would do Win one written 1 a Locke or a 
Jing eee 


The chirkAers;: EEO in als ik "TAX . are at 


: arbitrary marks, or ſigns of ſingle ſounds; but, like thoſe uſed 
in ſome ancient Greek Miſſals, of which an account will be 


given hereafter, expreſſed different inflexions of voice, for 


of aſcertaining the clef, and to interſect ſuch notes as were of 


the ſame elevation, it would not be difficult to diſcover the me- 
lody intended to be expreſſed by theſe characters in ancient 


Miſſals, if their force was known, and their 9 determined 


by lines drawn through them. ee e 


The appellations given to theſe characters were, in ge- 


5 neral, barbarous, though. ſome of them ſeem intended, by 


their e. as well as import, to delineate the motion a of the 


p TIF ®s 


voice (o). 


; a: 5 3 
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A few examples of ſuch muſic will perhaps ſuffice to en- 
quirers reaſonably curious in Gothic antiquities; and, indeed, 
ſuch as can be decyphered may comfort the reader of taſte for 
the unintelligible ſtate of the reſt. The hiſtory of barbarians 
can furniſh but ſmall pleaſure or profit to an enlightened and 
poliſhed people: and the eccleſiaſtical chants of the early and 
middle ages of Chriſtianity, have no other conſtituent part of 
good muſic than that of moving in ſome of the intervals be- 


longing to the Diatonic ſcale; nor do any ſtronger marks of 


ſelection and deſign appear in them, than might be expected in 
a melody formed by a fortuitous concourſe of muſical ſounds. 
And, indeed, theſe chants bear nearly the ſame proportion to a 
marked and elegant melody, as a diſcourſe drawn from Swift's 
Laputan Mill would do with one written b 10 a ae or a 
Jobnſon. | ; | 
The characters, Mis; in 5490 E oro N are et 
„„ marks, or ſigns of ſingle ſounds; but, like thoſe uſed 
in ſome ancient Greek Miſſals, of which an account will be 
_ given hereafter, expreſſed different inflexions- of voice, for 
which, in modern notation, feveral characters would be re- 
quired. As lines ſeem firſt to have been uſed for the purpoſe 


of aſcertaining the clef, and to interſect ſuch notes as were of 


the ſame elevation, it would not be difficult to diſcover the me- 


Miſſals, if their force was known, and their ſituation determined 


by lines drawn through them. 


The appellations given to theſe characters were, in ge- 


| neral, barbarous, though ſome of them ſeem intended, by 
their . as well as import, to delineate the motion of the 5 
Voice (e). = | 
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Metz, apud Bernardum Pez, tom. i. Aae. State of Mufec in ( erm. ; 7 &c. 3 . 
Pra fat. p. 15. under the article Hepta- 32 and 48, firſt edit. 125 Cotton, the 


phonos 
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They ſeem, before lines were applied to them, to have been 
in general ufe from the ninth to the fourteenth century; as 
they ate not only to be found in the MSS. above mentioned, 


but in innumerable others which are ſtill preſerved in the 


ſeveral libraries and convents of Europe, whence Walther has 
given ſpecimens in his Lexicon Diplomaticum; and in theſe 
Mss. they differ no more than letters in the hand- writing of 
individuals of the ſame age and nation. In many of them par- 
ticular words at the end of a verſe, or ſentence, have groups 
of notes given to them, which, in modern muſical language, 


would be called Diuiſſons. Some of theſe. appear in the frag- 


ment from the Ambroſtan MS, and Walther (Tab. VI.) has 
decyphered a chant of the eleventh century, in which the 
ſecond ſyllable of the verb ſanantur has à wo/ata or flight of 


notes ſet to it, conſiſting of near ſeventy different ſounds. ' 
The ſame diligent and ingenious antiquary has likewiſe aſcet- 


ing lines through the characters, Tab. XII. and elſewhere has 
not only given proofs of this ſpecies of notation having been in 


uſe till the fourteenth. century, but exhibited (Tab. XXIV.) 


an explanation of the finging-clefs and muſical notes of the mid- 
dle ages, with which I ſhall preſent my readers, in order to 


enable the ſtudious in muſical antiquities, to decypher the cha- 


racters uſed in the Canto Fermo of the middle ages wherever 


— 


author of this tract, who: is ſuppoſed to 


J. (Obriſtus) in even fit henedifus. _ be an Engliſhman, ſpeaking of the dif. 
Heptaphonos, Prophicus, prnetus, porrectus, ferent finals of the intonations of the 


W. 4£ I 2 3s P falms, ſays: Tereius neumandi modus 4 
FVirgula, cephalicas, clinis, quiliſma, podacus. | | 5 

And the forms of ſome of them are like- Guidone inventus. Hie fit per virgas, cl pes, 
wiſe preſerved in a MS. Latin tract on „ * | 1 
muſic, ſuppoſed to have been written in guili/mata, puncta, podatus, ceterdſque hu- 
the twelfth century, which I ſaw in the 1 . ſue ordine Ae. 5 1 


leſuit's college at Antwerp. See Pre/ent 


they 
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| wa ſhall find them, previous to the uſe of lines; Gregorian | 


notes, or the invention of a time table. 


And as the learned Abbot of St. Blaſius ( #) Bas en in bie 8 
ſecortd vol. a*plate of the #,metrical accents and charaQers, for 
inflexions of voice uſed about this time, amounting to forty, 


with their ſeveral names underneath, in Hexameter verſe, I 


ſhall inſert a copy of this plate on the o oppoſite page, as it will 


racters which Walther 
explains, and point out the meaning of others, which occur in 


furniſh appellations to the muſical ch 


both Latin and Greek Miſſals of the ages anterior to Guido, 


and the uſe of lines. Some of theſe characters, as their names 
imply, are grammatical, | ſome metrical, ſome repreſentatives. 
of muſical ſounds, and others | perhaps were appropriated to 

which were. then uſed in 


the graces or er belliſhments' 
melody. 5 ad. e 


OL LAs oy Y hs Nx m1 Ky 


But it may be eaſily imagined, while theſe ook were d 
without lines to aſcertain their exact ſituation; that, they muſt” 


be very uncertain guides; and the author of the Antwerp MS. 


already mentioned, in ſpeaking, of theſe characters, ds Neume, 
which was a term applied to diviſions upon a fingle vowel at 
the end of a pfſalm or anther; as a recapitulation/of the whole 
+ —_— juſtly obſerves, that ** theſe irregular ſigns muſt be 
« productive of more error than ſeience, as they were often ſo 
« careleſsly and promiſcuouſly placed, that while one was 

Wor or a 1 Aker would. TE a third 5 


_ «. ſinging aſemito 
or a fifth (). „ 
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It may eaſily be imagined chat Heither this, nor any ae 
notation could inſtantaneouſly become general 3 improve- 
ments in /atts long remain local in every age and country ; 

and it is natural to ſuppoſe 4hat the characters in queſtion were 
long unknown, or of but ſmall uſe, in ſome parts: of Europe, 

while they: were received and ſucceſsfully praiſed i in others. 
Though the moſt ancient melodies uſed in the church may 
have been adopted from the Pagan Greeks, it ſeems as if they 
had been at firſt retained by memory, and handed down to diſ- 
tant ages by tradition; for no monuments remain, either in the 
Eaſtern or Weſtern clerk} of muſic written in characters 

ſimilar to thoſe in Alypius, or of the Greek hymns inſerted in 

the Difſertation prefixed to the firſt volume of this work. For 

though Meibomius has ſet ſuch notes to Te Deum Laudamus, f 
in his preface to the ſeven ancient Greek writers on muſic, yet 

he does not Pretend to have found them in that form in any 
MS. of antiquity; his ſole deſign in applying them to this 
venerable. chant, being to ſhew how tes a maſter. he was 
of the ancient Greek notation. _ 7 
Ihe ſchiſm between the Greek Ay" Latin churches, 8 
happened 1 in the ninth century, prevented ſuch changes as were 
made in the Roman Ritual, after that period, from being 
adopted; and the notation uſed before, ſeems long to have 
been continued in the Greek church. In Ruſſia, however, all 
the Rituals were called in at the beginning of the laſt century; 
and a uniform liturgy was eſtabliſhed, in which the modern 
method of writing muſic was received. But in the Greek iſles 
a notation peculiar to its inhabitants is ſtill in uſe, which is not 
_ only as different from ours as their alphabet, but totally u un- 
like that in the ancient Miſſals. 5 

In examining the moſt ancient of theſe in the Vatican 

library, Which were written in capitals, the firſt notation I 
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could diſcover conſiſted chiefly of accents; and when ſmall 


letters were afterwards uſed, theſe accents were only ſomewhat 
lengthened. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, they very 


| ich reſemble the characters to be found in cotemporary Latin 


Miſſals. However the melodies in the lower ages became 


more elaborate, and the notes more numerous than in thoſe of 


| 12 . antiquity. 

St. John Damaſcenus, who lived 3 in the eighth ati; is ce- 
lebrated by the writers of his life, and by eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, 

as the compiler and reformer of chants in the Greek church, 

in the ſame manner as St. Gregory in the Roman. And Leo 


Allatius (s) under the title Ofotchus (t), Bight Tones, tells us 
they were compoſed by J. Damaſcenus. Zarlino goes ſtill fur- 
ther, and informs us (4 that in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity 


the ancient Greek notation by letters having been thrown aſide, 


John Damaſcenus inv eyted new characters, which he accom 


modated to the Greek eccleſiaſtical tones ; and that theſe cha · 


racters did not, like ours, merely expreſs ſingle ſounds, but all 


the intervals uſed in melody ; as a ſemitone, tone, third minor, 


third major, &c. aſcending and deſcending, with their dif- 
ferent duration. This reſembles in many particulars, the no- 
tation juſt exhibited from the eccleſiaſtical books of the Romiſh 
church, before the time-table and characters in e uſe 


wars invented, or, at leaſt, generally received. 
The Abate Martini of Venice, with whoſe fnendmip 1 was 
honobred when I viſited that city in 1770 (x), having viſited 


the Greek iſles, in hopes of acquiring ſuch a knowledge of the 


muſic practiſed there at preſent, as would enable him to 
judge whether any of the miraculous powers attributed to it by 


their ancient inhabitants till remained, as well as to compare 


x@h De Libris Eci Grecoruni,” 1 () See Preſent Sestef Muſic i in France 


(t) Ourwnx®-. 30:45 an Thaly; p. 154+ firſt edit. 
e * TR Harm. ata. arte, cap, viii. 


its 
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its excellence with that of his own country; and as this learned 
and ſagacious enquirer confided to me his papers on that ſub- 
ject, this ſeems the time to communicate to 4 aden ſketch 
of their contents. ; 
The ſyſtem of modern-Greek wallet notation, Acc ng 
to the Abate Martini, ſeems much more complicated and ob- 
ſcure than the ancient. The characters convey nothing to the 
mind either by their form or names, the greateſt part of which 
cannot be conſtrued; and the reſt are conſtrued to no purpoſe. 
Their ſignification, as words, does not point out their mean- 
ing as muſical characters; and all that I can diſcover is, that 
ſome of them ſeem deſcriptive of geſticulations : ſuch as zearopa, 
which, perhaps, directed the prieſt to look up, or ſtreteh his 
hands towards heaven. Oravgog, which might direct him to 
make the ſi gn of the croſs, or to carry the croſs. Avyiopay 
fexio, contortio. Indeed, it is ſaid in the papers, that ſome of 
| theſe characters are for the Naga H,,e or Legerdemain, and not 
d wv, for the voice. This is the more likely, as the Greek 
ſervice abounds in geſticulations and manual dexterity. 
The Abate was informed, that though the oriental Greeks 
have ſigns for muſical ſounds equivalent to ours, they ſing 
more by tradition than ſcience. However, the diſtinctions for 
the duration of ſounds, ſuch as our time-table furniſhes, are 
ſtill wanting. The Abate procured an extract from a trac 
upon the muſic of the modern Greeks, written by Lampa- 
darius ; but who he was, or when he lived, no one ould in- 
form him. In this it appears, that the characters amount to 
more than fifty; among which moſt of the names of thoſe 
muſical terms, given by Du Cange, from a MS. treatiſe o on.the 
eccleſiaſtical muſic of the Greeks, are to be found (x). 


(x) Glo, Med. et Tuff Greacitatis: Du explained the characters uſed by the mo- 
Cange, who has ſo amply collected and. dern Greeks | in ni, men aſtro- 


. 
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To * theſe, here, and endeavour to explain them, will 


perhaps be conferring but a ſmall favour on my readers; for from 


the ſcarcity of muſic written in ſuch characters, ſo hw will be 


their opportunities of making uſe of any knowledge they may 

acquire by the ſtudy of them, that it would be like learning a 

dead language in which there are no books, or a living lan- 
guage without the hope of either reading or converling i in it. 

I ſhall, however, for the gratification of the curious in theſe 

; matters, exhibit here fourteen muſical characters which occur 
in Greek MSS. of the Evangeliſts, written in capitals during 


the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, though, at preſent, 


they are wholly unintelligible, even to the Greeks themſelves. I 
have already obſerved that the more ancient the MSS. the fewer 
and more ſimple are the notes: the Codex Alexandrinus, in 


the Britiſh: Muſeum, has none; and the Evangeliſteria MSS. in 


the Harleian ColleQion, g785, 5598, both of the tenth cen- 


tury, have only ſuch as theſe, which were N in Greece by 


the Abate Martini. = 
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ſilent as to their muſica] notation; nor 
have 1 been able to acquire any in- 


formation on that ſubject, except what 


the Abate Martini has ſupplied me with. 


I be title of the Treatiſe, by Lampadarins, 
1s the following: TexppRoyi x Ts ub 5 


| TOO The ex & from it, which is in 
y poſſeſſion, is too long for inſertion 


ud, nor would it be of much ufe could 


1 allow i it room, as no equivalents to the 
Greek characters are in our own 


notation. But with reſpe&to the author, 


I find among the memorandums which [ 
made in the King of Sardinia's libra > Ao 
Turin, an Me of | Greek Ms. of the 


which Lampatlarius en mentioned as 
author of the muſic to the hymns and 


prayers it contains, Fabricius, Ae, 


42 


ſpeaks of a MS. 3 


4 


Bibl. Grœc. vol. ii. p 
Selden Collection 
at Oxford, and another in the Jeſuits li- 
brary at Louvain, 4 1n-which there are ex- 
planations of the notes uſed by the mo- 
dern Greeks, and muſical compoſitions by 
ſeveral authors, particular! 4 Lampadarins. 
In the , patriarchal. church of Conſtan- 


tinople, there are four fingers, who are 
placed on tbe right and le ſt fides of the 


chair:, the firſt ou the right is call 


 Tlparalvrne, the principal finger; the fir 
on the left Azjuraidapio, Lampadarius ; 5 the | 


two others who athit the principals are 
called Homeſtici. It is probable that Lam- 


padarius, who flouriſhed about the year 
fifteenth century, N — 2 63. . 


43003 either took his name from the othce 
he filled ; or, an account of his eminence 


in muſic, that his name was B to the 
. office, 


, 564, and 86, | 
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The Codex Ephrem. | in the King' 8 library at Paris, of the 
fifth century, has likewiſe the ſame kind of muſical, notes; 
and it is aſſigned as a reaſon, for the Codex Alexandrinus not 
having them, that it was written for private uſe, not for the 
ſervice of the church. | 
Kircher /y/ undertakes to give his reader an idea of modern | 
Greek muſic and its characters; : and has indeed collected a 
great number of notes and their names, but pretends not to 
furniſh equivalents in the muſic of the weſtern world. And to 
inſert ſuch barbarous names, and more barbarous characters 
here without explanation, would no more help to initiate a 
ſtudent in the myſteries of Greek muſic, than the Hebrew or 
Chineſe alphabet. At the firſt glance they very much reſemble 
the characters uſed in Choregraphy, an art invented about two 
hundred years ago to delineate the figures and ſteps of dances. 
They are too numerous and complicated to be all inſerted and 
explained here; however, to the following, as they moſt fre- 
quently occur, I ſhall give the names, and correſpondent notes 
in our own muſic, by the ſtudy of which the muſical reader 
would be able to form ſome idea of the melody they are in- 
tended to expreſs. : ; 
There are eight aſcending and. fix deſcending ite. 
ſome for ſingle ſounds, and others for wider intervals, as thirds 
and fifths, ſuch as Zarlino, in the paſſage mentioned above, 
had imagined were invented by J. Damaſcenus; and all theſe 
have their particular CHironomia, or ſigns for the geſtures with 
which the prieſtis to accompany the infleQions of voice. 
eo. The beginning, or firſt note of every chant, is 


called on, which is equivalent to the ef or tone in which any 
e is ſung. a4 


(6) Muſurgia, Tom, i. p. 72h 3 
Aſcending 
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© Kircher, weben even Epyptia (a) Perhaps rrrari. 
| bierogly hics are eaſy, has reſolv _ () wirweryy 
names of theſe Greek notes into Latin. 
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The octaves to all theſe ſounds are n by different 


characters. 


The Abate Martini heard the Greeks, in | Paſſion Week, * 


| feveral tropes or modes, which they now term ys, in four 
parts, in the ſtyle of Paleſtrina ; and this kind of muſic they 
call Cretan, but why, is not eaſy to divine, unleſs they learned 


counterpoint while the Venetians were maſters of the iſland (c). 
The Abate ſays, that he often heard the common people of 


Greece ſing in concert, and obſerved that they made frequent 
uſe of the fourth : della conſonanza che noi chiamiamo oggt 
guarta. By this he muſt mean that he uſed it as a concord in 
two parts, or if there were more than two parts, in Poſitions 


where our harmony forbids the uſe of it; otherwiſe it would 


not have affected his ear as a ſingularity. 


I he fact is curious; and I find it 8e by Zarlino, who. 
obferved the fame practice in the Greek church at Venice. 


The fourth we ſhall find was in ſuch favour during the time of” 


Guido, as to be preferred in deſcant to every ather, concord, 


and thought to conſtitute the moſt pleaſing Harmony. This. 


(c) The Was were in x poſſeſſion of they were driven as by the Turks, 


Crete, or Candia, from 5 beginning of after a ſiege. 0 more than Wan years. 
the thirteenth, century till 1669, When 


aue 


partiality may probably bilo ariſen from the importance of- 
 Jourths in the ancient Greek ſyſtem, and the want of a tem- 
perament to render thirds and ſixths more agreeable z but the 
improvements in harmony ſoon brought it into diſgrace in Italy, 
while, from a contrary cauſe it has kept its ground to the pre- 
ſent time in Greece, at leaſt among the populace. And, in- : 
deed, even in Italy, it ſeems to have retained a part of its 
ancient privileges long after the time of Guido, and when har- 
mony was thought to be in great perfection: for Zarlino ſays, 
that Juſquin, and the other old Flemiſh maſters, uſed it fre- 
_ quently in their compolitiong : nella . grave, ſenza aggiun- 
gerie altro intervallo(d). OY 
The preſent ſtate of Greek maker. indeed, does not confirm 
or favour the opinion of Dr. Brown, who aſſerts, with his uſual 
courage (e), that © about four hundred years after Guido, the de- 
«© bauched art once more paſſed over into Italy from Greece: 
“certain Greeks, who eſcaped from the taking of Conſtantinople, 
ce brought a refined andenervate ſpecies of muſic to Rome, &c.“ 
As many travellers aſſert that the modern Greeks have no muſic 
in parts, we may ſuppoſe, that in thoſe places where it was 
heard by the Abate Martini, it had been brought thither by the 
Venetians, during the time that toy! had nen in the 
Archipelago. | | 
That the Greek muſic he undergose many W i ſince 
the ancient treatiſes that are come down to us were written, is 
certain from the change and increaſe of its vocabulary. Bry= 
ennius bas given, as names of intervals, a liſt of barbarous 1 — ö 
terms not to be found in any preceding writer within my — 
 Knowlege ; and in the Greek er of Du Cange, and the 4 


(4). Tnftit, Harm. Þ, I $2. and Din. #0 Diſert. on Muſic and Poetry, p yy | 


p. 88. 
* a —5 Had. ili. ſect. Zo | 
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Abate Martini's papers, a great number occur that are not to 
be found either in writers of high antiquity, or in Bryennius (g) 
The technical language of the Greeks has always been co-. 
| pious, and in muſic perhaps its ſeeming redundance is more 
conſpicuous then in any other art or ſcience. But in other arts 
and ſciences Words are repreſentatives of Things exiſting ; 
whereas, in denominating the tones and inflexions of voice, 
which, to realize, require new creation, there can be no cor- 
reſpondence between the type and ſubſtance. ' The colours, 
the forms, and objects, which a painter wiſhes to repreſent, 
are in nature; and the poet, in all the ebullition of wild en- 
thuſiaſm and fervid imagination, deſcribes what he has ſeen 

and felt, or what is to be ſeen and felt, and for which common 
language muſt ſupply him with ſymbols. But it has never 
entered the thoughts of man to give names to all the minute 
ſhades of colour between black and white, or to the gradations. 
by which light is propagated between the time of total dark 
neſs and the ſun's meridian. And yet, 'in a ſcale of ſounds, 
from the loweſt muſical tone in the human voice to the 
higheſt, where octaves are not repreſented by fimilar ſigns and 
appellatives, the names and characters muſt be numerous. 
The lines and clefs of the European muſic have certainly freed. 
it from many perplexities with which it was embarraſſed, even. 
in the artleſs times of Canto Fermo. | 
Hut however flowery the Greeks may bare made their eccle⸗ 
ſiaſtical melody, or however Oy, Hos e e its ha 


6 ) Mt de Bryennius anf ai e he lena and edges; and moiirogy . 
the elder Palzologys about'the year 1320. WTzpoGy Tires, rbrapros, Are ulad 16 Min 
It is probable that he was a deſcendant of guiſh the modes or tones: a proof thlat he 
the houſe of Brienne, an ancient French 


5 a modern Greek. Padre Martini is 
family, that went into Greece during the of opinion that theſe terms were firſt in- 


1 1 _ muſic, to exclude the 
agan titles of Dorian, Phrygian, Ly- 
dian, &. e 


Crufades, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. (Fabric. Bib. Gr. Du 
Cang. Fam. Byzant. ) In this author, lib. 


Ut. ect. 4+ the words Hxag, and Dann. 4 


ters, the deſire df permanence in the heads of the Weſtern 
church, with reſpect to all ſacred matters, long kept muſic in 
the plain and ſimple ſtate in which it was left by Pope Gregory 
the Great; for we do not find, till the invention of counter- 
point, that it received any material change or improvement. 
Our own Bible and liturgy, if they remain in their preſent 
Nate five or ſix hundred years, will, perhaps, be unintelligible - 
to the vulgar, though written in the beſt language of this 
country when they were introdueed into the church. And. 
the Greek and Roman languages, which were ſo well under- 
Rood by the primitive Chriſtians, became dead and obſolete by 
degrees, to all but the learned in after-ages. The precluſion . 
of change or innovation in ſacred concerns which has occa= - 
honed —— has likewiſe been. the cauſe of e : 
and obſcurity. 
But 1 ſhall now quit the ſubject of church maſſe among the 
: Greeks: and Romans, and cloſe this chapter with an account of 
_ its eſtabliſhment in England and France 
It is the opinion of Biſhop. Stillingfleet (4) that St. Paul 1 
ſelf viſited this iſland, and that the Goſpel was propagated here J 
during the time of the apoſtles. He ſpeaks of Diocleſian's | | 
perſecution ; of its being ſtopt by Conſtantius; and of the | - 
flouriſhing ſtate of the Britiſh church under end ties. He 
treats likewiſe of the great antiquity of epiſcopal government 
here ; of the ancient endowments of churches, even before the 
time of Conſtantine, and of the privileges granted by that 
Prince. He gives an account of the ſchools of learning 
eſtabliſhed here by Germanus and Lupus, early in the fifth cen - 
tury ; of the public ſervice of the Britiſh: church; and of the 
difference between the Gallican and Roman 3 But the : 
Patt of his ks which more immediately concerns the pre- 
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ſent 
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ſent enquiries, is his account of the arrival of Auguſtine the 


Monk in England; and what he ſays of the manner of per- 


forming the maſs by the early Chriſtians, and of the ſuperio- 


rity of the ancient Roman church muſic over that of all the 


other Weſtern churches. I ſhall not however croud my pages 
with long quotations from a work of which ſo many copies are 


diſſeminated throughout the iſland; but content myſelf, and, I 


hope, my readers, with merely pointing it out to their peruſal. 
We learn from Venerable Bede, and from William of 
Malmſbury, that Auſtin the Monk, commonly called the Eng- 


lich apoſtle, who was ſent from Rome by Pope Gregory 


the Great, to convert the Saxons, inſtructed them in eccle- 


ſiaſtical muſic. 


The account which Bede gives 0 of the converſion of the 


Saxons i in 596, being inſerted in all the hiſtories of this country, 


it-does not ſeem neceſlary to give it a place here. However, 


there are a few circumſtances in his narration; which are too 


much connected with the eſtabliſhment of muſic in the Engliſh 


church to be omitted. Bede tells us, that when Auſtin, and 
the companions of his miſſion, had their firſt audience of King 
Ethelbert in the Iſle of Thanet, they approached him in pro- 
ceſſion, Jonging Litanies; and that, afterwards, when they en- 


tered the city of Canterbury, _ fung a er and at the 
end of it, Allelujah _ 


But though this was the firſt time the Anglo- Saxons had 


heard the Gregorian Chant, yet Bede likewiſe tells us (4), that 
our Britiſh anceſtors had been inſtructed in the rites and cere- 


monies of the Gallican church by St. Germanus, and heard him 


ſing Alleluja many years before the arrival of St. Auſtin. 


Several letters, which paſſed between that Pontiff and him, 


during his miſſion, are ſtill extant. He was the firſt Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury. The principal difference, ſays 


: ( Eecle/. Hiſt. ks, i. cap. 25. 0 Li. 1. co. 20. 


1 Biſhop 
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6 Biſhop Stillingfleet (), between the Roman and Gallic 
* Ritual, which the Britons had adopted before the arrival 
« of Auſtin, was in the Church Muſic, in which the Romans 
« were thought to excel other weſtern churches ſo far, that the 

te goodneſs of their muſic was the * incitement to the 
c introduction of their offices. 

Milton relates, from the Saxon ele that in this fourth 
year of the reign of Egbert, 668, by means of Theodore, a 


learned Monk of Tarſus in Greece, whom Pope Vitalian had 
ordained Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Greek and Latin 


tongues, with ſeveral liberal arts, as arithmetic, mufic, aſtro- 
nomy, and the like, began firſt to flouriſh among the Saxons(m). 

Venerable Bede was himſelf an able muſician, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been the author of a ſhort muſical tract, De Mu- 
fica Theorica, et Practica ſue Menſurata(n). Of the two parts 


of this Treatiſe aſcribed to Bede, the firſt may have been writs 


ten by him; the ſecond, however, is manifeſtly the - work of 
a much more modern author; for we find in it, not only the 


mention of muſic in two or three different parts, under the 


name of Diſcant, but of inſtruments never mentioned in writers 


cotemporary with Bede.; ſuch as the organ, viole, atola, &c. 
A notation too of much later times appears here, in which the, 
long, the breve, and /emibreve are uſed; and theſe: upon ive 


lines and ſpaces, with equivalent, reſts and pauſes, The word 
modus is alſo uſed for time, in the ſenſe to which the term mood 


was applied after it ceaſed to mean hey. Upon the whole it- 
ſeems as if this laſt part of the tract attributed to Bede, was 
written. about the twelfth century; that. is, between the time 


G Guido and John de Muris. | 
Bede, however, informs us (o) that, in 680, hd, Præ - 
eentor of St. Peter's i in en who was ſent over by Pope 


(o) Pit. Abbat. Wi Iremoth & Lats 1. F 


B rit. | 235 be | 
| 922 9 's Hiſt. of Engl. b. iv. p. 65. lib. iv. cape 18. 
(. Vide Edit. Coll. 1688. vol. 1 1. P · 344" 
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Agatho to inſtruct the Monks of Weremouth in the art of 


ſinging, and particularly to acquaint them with the manner 
of performing the feſtival ſervices throughout the year, ac- 


cording to that which was practiſed at Rome. And fuch 


was the reputation of his ſkill, that the maſters of muſic 
from all the other monaſteries of the North came to hear 
„ him; and prevailed on him to open ſchools for teaching 
« mul in other places of the kingdom of Northumberland.“ 

Theſe are marks of grace and modeſty which our neighbours 
the French could not boaſt, even in ſuch early times of ignor- 


ance and ſimplicity, For we have, from cotemporary writers, 
the relation of a ſerious quarrel between Gallic and Roman 
muſicians, fo early as the time of Pope Adrian and Charle- 


magne, concerning. ſuperiority. of taſte- and: knowlege; a 


quarrel which has been ſince often renewed, but which, had 


it been left to the reference of unprejudiced and intelligent 


1 judges of other nations, would have been ſoon determined 
without ever coming to a ſecond trial or combat. The French, 
however, after every defeat, revive. with ſtill greater elamounn 


their pretenſions to a Titular Sovereignty, without having the 
leaſt claim to it, either from rd Men has or former 
poſſeſſion. 
The ſtory of this ancient 1 e is ſomewhat long, 
but the neceſſity of inſerting it here at full length ſeems: the 
greater, as it not only ſhews the antiquity of the ridiculous 


rivalry and hatred ſtill ſubſiſting between French and Italian 


muſicians, but is a convincing proof that the Engliſn were not 
the only people obliged to the Romans for the method of 
chanting the Pſalms, and ſinging the Hymns in their cathedral 


ſervice. Muſical miſſionaries were ſent, at this time, from 
Rome to other parts of Europe, to inſtruct the converts to the 
Goſpel in the church ſervice ; which accounts for that ſimilarity 


and almoſt identity of melody, obſervable: in the an 


Gol Mus 1 ci 9 39 


of all * cauniries of Tardpe at the time of the Reformation, 


till when, little other muſic was known or ne than that 
of the church. 
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The moſt pious King Charles 5 ned, to lkelobrate 
< Eaſter at Rome, with the Apoſtolic Lord, a great quarrel 


Le enſued, during the feſtival, between the Roman and Gallic 
= 7 


ſingers. The French | pretended to ſing better, and more 


agreeably, than the Italians : and the Italians, on the con- 
<« trary, regarding themſelves as more learned in Eccleſiaſtical 
„ Muſic, which they had been taught by St. Gregory, accuſed 
their competitors of corrupting, disfiguring, and ſpoiling the 


true chant. The diſpute being brought before our ſovereign 


„ Lord the King, the French, thinking themſelves ſure of 


« his countenance and ſupport, inſulted the Roman ſingers ; 
Fu 


who, on their part, emboldened by ſuperior knowlege, 


and comparing the muſical abilities of their great maſter, St. 
Gregory, with the ignorance and ruſticity of their rivals, 
e treated them as fools and barbarians. As their altercation 
was not likely to come to a ſpeedy: iſſue, the moſt pious 


King Charles aſked his chantors, which they thought to be 


the pureſt and beſt water, that which was drawn from the 


ſource, at the fountain-head, or that, which, after being 
mixed with turbid and muddy rivulets, was found at a great 


diſtance from the original ſpring? They cried out, unani- 
mouſly, that all water muſt be moſt pure at its ſource; upon 
which, our Lord the King ſaid, Mount ye then up to the 
pure fountain of St. Gregory, whoſe chant ye have mani- 
feſtly corrupted. After this, our Lord the King applied to 
Pope Adrian for ſinging maſters, to correct the Gallican 


Chant, and the Pope appointed for that purpoſe Theodore 


and Benedict, two chantors of great learning and abilities, 
who had been inſtructed by St. Gregory himſelf: he like- 


wiſe granted to him Antiphonaria, or Choral Books of thar 
Vor. II. * £267 bb | ec Saint, 
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“ Saint, Fluch he had written himfelf in Roman notes. Out 
Lord the King, at his return to France, ſent one of the two 
fingers, granted to him by the Pope, to Metz, and the other 
« to Soiſſons; commanding all the ſinging maſters of his king- 

dom to correct. their Antiphonaria, and to conform in all 
reſpects to the Roman manner of performing the church 
« ſervice. Thus were the French Antiphonaria cortected, 
which had before been vitiated, interpolated,. and abridged, 
15 Nat the pleaſure of every Choir-man; and all the chantors of 

OO France learned from the Romans that chant which they now 
e call the Freneh Chant; But as for the beats, trills; ſhakes, and 

© accents of the Italians, the French were never able to execute 
or expreſs them; nor, for want of ſufficient flexibility in the 
organ of voice, were they capable of imitating, in theſe 
* graces, any thing but the tremulous and guttural noiſe of 
« poats (p). The principal ſchool of ſinging was eſtabliſhed 

© at Metz, and in the ſame proportion as the Roman chant 
exceeded that of this city, the ſingers of Metz ſurpaſſed all 
« thoſe of other French ſchools. The Roman chantors like- 

wiſe inſtructed thoſe of France in the art of Organizing ( 

and our ſovereign Lord 'Charles having, beſides, brought 
with him into France maſters in grammar and arithmetic, 
== „ ordered thoſe arts to be cultivated een his dominions; 3 


— —— — 
— 
- 
a 


( I) Chevrotter, et farm una 3 FP bra, 
are expreſſions applied in France and Italy 
to ſuck ſingers as have a bad ſhake. 


iso of Aicpoßten. Their figures 
were "gigantic, and when they ſung it 
was rather thunder than muſical tones. 


- — 0 oa 


r 


John Diaconus, in his Life of St. Gre- 
gory, gives in queer and barbarous Latin, 


ſcarcely to be tranſlated, a curious account 
of the vocal abilities of 'the ancient Ger- 
mans and French, who, in attempting to 


ſing the Gregorian Chant, were wholly 


unable to expreſs its ſweetneſs ; ** injuring 


it by barbarous changes, ſuggeſted, ſays 


* either by their natural Nags or 


| gidas wotes jactaut. Vita 


Their rude throats, wr 3 of the inflex- 
10ns of pleaſing formed ſuch 
rough ſounds, as a8 eee the noiſe of a 
cart jolting down a pair of ſtairs. Aua 
Plauſtra per gradus confuſe ue £L ouantia, ris 


reg. cap. ii. 
be Arte Organandi. This term will 
be explained 1 in the next pete. £5 


for, 


* for, before the reign of the faid Lord the King, the liberal 
arts were neglected in France (r). 


Among the Anglo-Saxon Benedictines, who contributed 


to the eſtabliſhment of the Gregorian Chant in this iſland, was 


Benedict Biſcop, the preceptor of Venerable Bede; who, hav- 
ing been five times at Rome, and well received by Pope Agatho, 
acquired a perfect knowlege i in the monaſtic rules, the Chorr 
Song, and all eccleſiaſtical rites. ' His diſciple Bede, who wrote 


his Life, informs us, that it was chiefly from him that the 
Roman Chant was ſo well known in the monaſteries of his 
founding in the Biſhoprick of Durham, Girwy, and Were- 


mouth: in the laſt of which Bede ended his days (s). 
Adrian; Stephen, Monk of Canterbury; Friar James, and 


many others, are celebrated by Bede for their {kill in ſinging 
after the Roman manner. It was then the cuſtom for the 
clergy to travel to Rome for. improvement in muſic, as well as 


to import maſters of that art from the Roman college. At 
length the ſucceſſors of St. Gregory, and of Auſtin his Miſ- 


fionary, having eſtabliſhed a ſchool for eccleſiaſtical muſic at 
Canterbury, the reſt of the iſland was furniſhed with maſters 
from that ſeminary. Indeed, Roman muſic and ſinging were 


as much in favour here, during the middle ages, when there 
7") Et rewerſius eft Rex piiſſmus Caro- 10 el ” After ſuch an account of 


* Ke. Vide Annal. & Hiſt. Francor. Charlemagne, e is ee poſſible to read 
ah an. 708, ad an. ggo. Seriptores Coe-- the following pa out amazement. 


3 n N U = 


taneos. Impr. Francofurti 1594. Sub vic! 
Caroli magni. Charlemagne died in 813. 


The Abbe Velly, who, in his Hiſt. de 


France, tom. i. p..53- gives the ſame account 


of the eſtabliſnment of the Romiſh chant 


in France, adds; that ** the monarch was 
« likewiſe defirous of introducing into his 


% churches the Liturgy, or Mais, as uſed 


*« at Rome; but here he met with . 
4. difficulties, —The French c + pA 
i Jousof their ancient uſages, oppoſec 


a body, this meaſure, as an innovation; 
10 We youu authority, however, at length | 


e 12 


© Charles Ip IG "the inſtrument with 
6 his hand, that is to ſay, by mating bis 
© mark; for i it is to be obſerved, that this 
90 Prince, one of the moſt learned men of 


«© his age, could not aurite!“ According 


to Mezeray, the addition to the ſignature 
of this prince, at the bottom of each 


treaty, muſt have been engraved ; for he 
_ there ſays, I have ſigned it with the 
e pomme of my ſword, and promiſe to 


© maintain it with the point. * 


( Biſcop 5d 703, and Bede 735 · 


Were 


— — — —— . : 
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were no operas: or artificial voices to captivate- our countrymen, 
as Italian compoſitions and performers are at preſent. 
It was at the latter end of the ninth century, that our Alfred 


| flouriſhed ; a Prince, whom all his hiſtorians celebrate, not 


only as a great ſovereign, legiſlator, warrior, politician, and 


ſcholar, but as an excellent muſician, And Aﬀer, Fryer John, 
_ Grimbald the Monk, all his cotemporaries, ſpeak in high 


terms, not only of his own performance, but of the encou- 
ragement he gave to muſic, WRONG other: WOO in \ the Unis 


_ verſity of Oxford. OIL 


During this period muſic, ſuch as it was, uſt Inj been 


thought a moſt important part of a learned education, as it was 
one of the ſciences which conſtituted the Quadrivium, or 


higheſt claſs of philoſophical learning: conſiſting: of muſic, arith- 
metic, geometry, and aſtronomy, as the Trivium did of gram- 


mar, rhetoric, and logic. But the methods of teaching both 


the theory and practice of muſic, were ſo dark, difficult, and 


tedious, before its notation, meaſure, and harmonial laws were 


ſettled, that youth generally ſpent nine or ten years in the ſtudy 


of it, ſeemingly to very little purpoſe. But, under all theſe 
_ diſadvantages, it appears to have been ſo much more agreeable 
to the Monks than their other ſtudies, that they ſeem to have 


cultivated it in retirement, at the excluſion of almoſt every 
thing elſe that was connected with reaſon and ptwloſophy. In- 
numerable are the muſical treatiſes to which theſe ſtudies gave 
birth, during this dark period, and torpid ſtate of the human 
mind; while homicide was the firſt ſecular virtue, and while, 
among eccleſiaſtics, the beſt N was eſteemed the moſt 
learned man (7). 
| So deſtitute of literature was this iſland, daring the youth of 
Alfred; that he was twelve Years 'old before a maſter, properly 


* 


Qt Fabrici, Bib, Lat. tom. i. P 9 644. | 3 N i 
FN qualified, 


DA: MUS: © 6 1 
qualified, could be procured, in the weſtern kingdom, to teach 
him the alphabet. But, while yet unable to read, he could 
repeat a variety of Saxon ſongs, which he had learned in hear- 
ing them ſung by others, who had themſelves, perhaps, only 
learned them by tradition (2). His genius, indeed, is ſaid to 
have been firſt rouzed, and ſtimulated by this ſpecies of erudi- 
tion, which has often made a conſiderable progreſs even among 

barbarians. 8 
The well known Qory of Alfred entering and exploring the 
Daniſh camp, in the diſguiſe of a harper (x) or minſtrel, and 
being muſician ſufficient to impoſe on the enemy for many ſuc- 
ceſſive days, is related by Ingulf, Henry of Huntington, Speed, 
Malmeſbury, Sir. H. Spelman; Milton, and almoſt all the beſt _ 
modern hiſtorians %. And this excellent Prince not only 
_ encouraged and countenanced the practice of muſic, but, in 886, 
according to the Annals of the Church of Wincheſter, and many 
ancient writers, founded a Profeſſorſhip at Oxford for the cul- 
tivation of it as a Science; and the firſt who filled the chair was 
Friar John of St. David's, who not only read. lectures upon 
_ muſic, but logic and arithmetic, 
S $t. Dunſtan is mentioned by ſeveral German writers not only 
as a great muſician, but as the inventor of muſic in four parts: 
A miſtake that has ariſen from the fimilarity of his name with 
that of Dunſtable, one of the earlieſt writers on Counterpoint i in 
this country; at leaſt it is certain, that muſic in four parts 
was not only unknown. here, but throughout Europe, i in the 


(a) Flor, Vigorn. fab: ann. 55 e 


the time of this royal muſician, was is play ed 
ton, Chron. in ALFR. p. 814. and MS. 


like the ancient lyre, with a plectrum. 


'  Ple#rum into Heanp-næzel, 
which it ſhould ſeem, that the n in 


Bever. M88. Coll. Trin. Oxon. Ne 47, 
f. 82. 
(x) Alfred cranlates the Latin word 


Sax. by | 


Næzl, is likewiſe Saxon for a nail of the 


finger or toe. H- e e alſo im- 
plies the pins or pegs of a harp. 


(y) See Archeologia, vol, ii. Plot et 
ſeq. 1773+ 4to. 
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tenth century, during which Dunſtan flouriſhed (2), Indeed, 
almoſt all the Monkiſh writers thought it neceſſary to make a 
conjurer of this turbulent prelate, Fuller (a), who has con- 
ſulted them all, tells us, that he was an excellent muſician, 


which, according to this writer, was a qualification very requi- 
ſite to eccleſiaſtical preferment; for, he informs us, that, 
40 preaching, in thoſe days, could not be heard for ſinging in 


„ churches.” However, the ſuperior knowledge of Dunſtan in 
muſic, was n among his crimes; for being accuſed of 


magic to the King, it was urged againſt him, that he had con- 


ſtructed, by the help of the Devil, (probably before he had 
taken him by the noſe), a Harp, that not only moved of itſelf, 


but played without any human aſſiſtance (5) With all his vion 


lence and ambition, it may be ſuppoſed, that he was a man of 
genius and talents; ſince it is allowed, by the leaſt monkiſh 


among his hiſtorians, that he was not only an excellent muſi- 
cian, but a notable painter and ſtatuary, which, ſays Fuller, 


«© were two very uſeful accompliſhments for the furtherance of 
* Saint - worſhip either in pictures or in ſtatues.” 


Indeed, it is expreſsly ſaid, in a MS. life of this prelate 6 


that among his ſacred ſtudies, he cultivated the arts of writing, 
harping, and painting. It is likewiſe upon record, that he caſt 


two of the bells of Abingdon abbey with his own hands (4). bs 
And according to William of Malmeſbury, who wrote about 


the year 1120, the Saxon had organs in their churches before 
the Conqueſt. He ſays, that Dunſtan, in the reign of King 
: Edgar, gave an Organ to the abbey of Malmeſbury ; : which, 9 


(2) Dunſtan died 988, a aged 64 and to have deſerved a faggot much more 
(a) Church Hiſtory, 166 than either St. Dunſtan or Friar Bacon. 
(3) If the modern Merlin had lived in (c) Fit. St. Dunſtan. MSS, Cott, ite 

an age ſo ignorant of mechanics, he would Muſ. Faus r IN. b. xii. 


Have been thought a far greater magician (9) ** 4 lic, tom. i. p. 10 . 
than his name · ſake of King Arthur's days, | . P- . 


1 5 his 
7 : | 
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his deſcription; very much reſembled that in preſent uſe (e). 
William, who was a monk of this abbey, adds, that this 
benefaction of Dunſtan was inſcribed in a Latin * which 
a he quotes, on the organ pipes /. 

As Dunſtan is ſaid, by ſeveral writers, to have furnihed 
many Engliſh churches and convents with Organs, this ſeems 
the place to ſpeak of the origin of that eccleſiaſtical inſtrument, 

and of its firſt introduction into the church. 

The moſt ancient proof of an inſtrument reſembling a mo- 
dern organ blown by bellows, and played with keys, very dif- 
ferent from the Hydraulicon, which is of much higher anti- 

quity, as has been already ſhewn in the firſt volume of this 

work, p. 512, is a Greek epigram in the Anthologia, attributed 
to the Emperor Julian the Apoſtate, who flouriſhed about 364. 
I ſhall here give a literal tranſlation of this epigram, which, 
though it contain-no. very beautiful or poetical images, will. 
anſwer the hiſtorical purpoſe of aſcertaining the exiſtence of an 
inſtrument in the fourth century, which, in many . : 

reſembled a modern organ (g). 
4 I ſee reeds of a new ſpecies, the growth. of another and k. 
* brazen: ſoil; ſuch as are not agitated by our winds, but. by 
<« a blaſt that ruſhes from a leathern cavern beneath their roots; 

6 while a Ty" mortal 05 running with ſwift NN over 


1 3 ub er æreas ale muſi- 


cis menſuris elaboratas, dudum OMe 


 Follis vomit anxius aur as. 
5157 sb. Vit. S. Dab. 


(g) I ſhall inſert the original — 5 for 
| Jes fatisfaction of the learned reader, from 


the Anthol. lib. i. cap. 86, 8. 

ANA 6 pow Jaraxeus Prow® dre an hm 
X Nfg e dN EnCMdonoaws dphbeng, 
Ayftot, ud aH dp ofen ag 


AAA b min. oo oxiAarryos GNTNGs 


Nipbꝭ burphrwy XAAG aw derd Asa, ö eb el 


Kal Ti; avng ayiqwxes © vr Yo SA xaipdes 


Iravas dpPrfous xh  Topppadporas a- 


Awv* 
Oi anrancy oxprimmts, Aol dig Godin. 


(hb) ayiwxe, a tall, ſturdy fellow, . 
luding to the force neceſſary to beat down 
that kind of clumſy carillon keys of this 

rude inſtrument of new invention. 


* the: 
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the concordant #eys (i), makes them, as they ſmoothly dance, 
« emit melodious ſounds.” | 
Nothing material is omitted in the verſion of this epigram, 
or rather enigma, upon the organ, though not a very ingenious 
one; for the word avawy, the pipes, diſcovers the whole myſtery. 
At the time of Caſſiodorus, who flouriſhed under King 
Vitigas the Goth, in 314, the Hydraulicon, or water-organ, 
began to loſe its favour, and the wind-organ, blown by hand- 
| bellows, became common; of which he gives the following 
deſcription : The organ, ſays he, is an inſtrument compoſed 
« of divers pipes, formed into a kind of tower, which, by 
* means of bellows, is made to produce a loud ſound; and in 
« order to expreſs agreeable melodies, there are, in the inſide, 
«© movements made of wood, that are preſſed down by the 
fingers of the player, which ph the moſt PO and 5 
5 brilliant tones ().“ | 
Several ecclefiaſtical writers mention the organ as an inflews 
ment that had very early admiſſion into the church, at periods 
ſomewhat different in different parts of Europe. "To Pope 
Vitalian is aſcribed its firſt introduction at Rome in the ſeventh 
century; and ancient annaliſts are unanimous in allowing, that 
the firſt organ which was ſeen in France was ſent from Conſtan- 
tinople as a preſent from the Emperor Conſtantine Copronymus 
the Sixth, in 757, to King Pepin (/); which, as well as Ju- 
lian's epigram, gives the invention to Greece, where, he 185 | 
draulicon had likewiſe its origin (m). 
Venerable Bede, who died 735, ſays nothing of the uſe of 
Organs, or other inſtruments, in our churches or convents, 


Ka) 


(i) The rulers of the pipes, @uAav 3 5 1 ligneis ab interiore parte EN] 

| terally, keys. | tur, quas diſciplinabiliter magiſtrorum di- 
(% Organum 7ztaque eff quaque turris . reprimentes, grandiſonam efficiunt et 

quadam diverſis fiftulis fabricata, quibus ſuaviſſimam cantilenam. In Pſalm, CL. 

aca follium vox copio/iſima deflinatur ; & (1) Mabill. Aunal. Benedict. 

ut eam modulatio decora componat, linguis (n) See vol. i. uhi ſupra, 


when 
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5 hen he is very minutely deſcribing the manner in which the 


Pſalms and Hymns were ſung. 


However, in a celebrated Miſſal 66 the Fab of or. eleventh. 


century; among the Barberini MSS.. at Rome, Ne 18 545 


where directions for the performance of the ſeveral parts of the 
ſervice are given, in the midſt of the leſſon from The Song of 


the Three Children, after the 25th verſe: Neither hurt nor 
<<: troubled them, are theſe ores: Here " oe: begins 4 to 
Ving WITH TAE ORGAN (a). 

And, according to Mabillon ind: Mutatori, organs e 
common in Italy and Germany during the tenth century, as 
well as in England; about which time they had admiſſion in 


the convents throughout Europe. And muſie, long before 
this period, having been received into churches and religious 
houſes, under the ſanction of Fathers, Popes, Prelates, and 
other eccleſiaſtical rulers, by whom it was incorporated into 
the Liturgy, it would naturally employ much of the leiſure. 
and meditation! of thoſe devoted to. a monaſtic life; ſoften. the 
rigour of religious diſcipline ;' animate zeal, and hoop off lan- 


guor and apathy in the monotonous taſk of daily devotion, to 


which the mind could not at all times apply itſelf with equal 
fervour. And being the only, or at leaſt the moſt pleaſant and 


rational amuſement which a religious profeſſion allowed, its 


effects were more likely to operate powerfully upon ſuch as 
were ſenſible of its charms in convents and religious houſes, 
where few other pleaſures came in competition with it; than 
upon perſons in the gay world, where the frequeney and. mu- 
tiplicity of delights, and the facility with Which icy are 


obtained, often bring on ſatiety and indifference. . 


It does not appear in the dark ages of ignorance and fuper⸗ j 
ſtition that the n who then er the chief 


07 Nec einen moletia ili, Hic Saut inſipi 1 2 cum n organie, 1110 
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part of our iſland, were more barbarous than the inhabitants of. 
he reſt of Europe, Italy excpted. Indeed, no works of taſte or ge- 
nius, in the polite arts, appear to have been produced at this time 
in any part of it; and as to muſie, conſiſting merely of ſuch 


chants as were applied to the Pſalms and Hymns of the church, 


it ſeems to have been practiſed as much, and as ſucceſsfully, in. 
our own country as in. any other: for ſince the time that 
Auſtin, the firſt Archbiſhop-of Canterbury, and his ſueceſſor, 
Theodore, the Firſt Primate of all England, with his aſſiſtant, 
Adrian the Monk, eſtabliſned the Roman Chant in England, 
our Canto Fermo, if we may believe the Monkiſh hiſtorians, 
was cultivated and taught by a great number of the moſt 
ingenious clergy of the time, who, they tell us, were wel! 
illed in muſic (o). Of what this {kill and this muſic conſiſted, 
if examples were to be given, they would, perhaps, not exalt 
the fame of our Saxon anceſtors: and it ſeems more for their 


advantage, and for the credit of our country, to let them reſt in 
peace, and to rely on the favourable character given of their 
muſical talents by cotemporary writers, than to ſweep off the 


cobweb vel, 
land (). 


and ſhew what was then the nakedneſs of the: 
Indeed, I have had but little leiſure for the ſtudy- 


of Saxon anticaties, thongh- I have collected ans nor thould: | 


(% Fs Gregory, who, ee to 
Bede, Ecelgſ. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 1. firſt ordered 
Alleluja to be ſung in Britain, died 605, 


after reigning thirty years. Theodore, 
Archbiſhop Canterbury, and the Abbot 


bh Adrian, came from Rome, as the ſame 


writer informs us, in 668. Theſe intro- 


duced the Roman manner of finging in all 


our churches, which before had been ouly 
practiſed in Kent, The firſt og John maſ- 


ter in Northumberland, except John, was 


Edde, firnamed Stephen, who was ſent 


thither out of Kent by Wilfred, Primate | 


of all England, 

(ö 0 One obſervation 1 N make rela 
tive to the cultivation of muſic by our 
Britiſh and Saxon anceſtors, which is: 


that among FO 1 of 808 f 
inſtruments which have been found and 


publiſhed by the diligent Mr. Strutt, al. 


moſt every one 1s to be ſeen that was prac- 
tiſed by the Greeks and Romans in their 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate. | 
does not convince. me that the natives of 
this iſland either invented or knew the 


uſe of theſe inſtruments; which it is moſt. $ 


probable were brought hither by our 
© conquerors the Romans, for the amuſe- 


ment of their voluptuous commanders, 


and other great perſonages appointed to 
keep us in ſubjection; and therefore the 
repreſentations of theſe inſtruments, whe- 


ther in painting or ſculpture, muſt have 


been N Foe: Roman models, ae, 5 
MY hs 


But this, however, 


- 
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I have had ſpace for ſuch illuſtrations of them as concern my 
ſubject, if I had been ſufficiently qualified for ſuch a taſk. But 
Saxon antiquities have lately been ſo well explored by the 
learned members of the Antiquarian Society, by Mr. Strutt, 
and by ſeveral other writers, poſſeſſed of the neceſſary erudi- 
tion, leiſure, and diligence for ſuch inveſtigation, that it is 


hoped a deficiency in theſe part 


pardoned. 


% 


had bkewiſe been previouſly oonſtructed Y 


from thoſe of Greece. Cicero, in a letter 
to Atticus, ſeems to ſpeak very contemp- 
tuouſly of our anceſtors, with reſpect to 
the progreſs they had made in arts and 
ſciences, for, after mentioning Cæſar's 
expedition into Britain, he ſays, ** News 


_ « is daily expected from that ifland. The 


& coaſts, however, are well defended by 
& forts, and it has been diſcovered that 


6 the ſilver mines which were expected to 


iculars will be the more readily 


. | found there, are merely imaginary ; 
„ fo that the whole booty the place 
- 66 affords will conſiſt in ſlaves, among 


% whom I do not believe any. will be 


brought that are well ſkilled either in 
„ mie or literature,” | | 


I illa inſula, neque ullam ſpem præ- 
da, ui ex mancipiis: ex quibus nullos puto 
te literis aut muſicis eruditos eapectare. 

ä JJ 
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of t the fer if Cuunterpoint, and State f Miſe, en the 
N Tin ime £4 . to the Formation Us the 2 898 


HE ingredients bo I bw now to prepare for che 
reader, are in general ſuch as I can hardly hope to render 
palatable to thoſe who have more taſte than curioſity. For 
though the moſt trivial circumſtances relative to iltuſtrious and 
favourite characters become intereſting when well authenticated, 
yet memory unwillingly encumbers itſelf with the: nene 
of obſcure perſons. wy 
If the great muſicians of Antiquity, whoſe names are. 6 * ; 
miliar to our ears, had not likewiſe been poets, time and ob- 
» Llivion would long ſince have ſwept them away. But theſe 
having been luckily writers themſelves, took a little care of 
their own fame; which their brethren of eee gladly ſup- 
ported for the honour of the corps. 
But ſince writing and practical muſic have become ſeparate pro- 
feſſions, the celebrity of the poor muſician dies with the vibra- 
tion of his ſtrings; or if, in condeſcenſion, he be remembered 
by a poet or hiſtorian, it is uſually but to blazon his infirmities, 
and throw contempt upon his talents, The voice of acclama- 
tion, and thunder of applauſe, paſs away like vapours; and 
| thoſe hands which were moſt active in teſtifying temporary 
approbation, ſuffer the fame of thoſe who charmed away their 
care and ſorrows in the glowing hour of innocent delight, to 
remain unrecorded. ' | 
If it be true that the progreſs of muſic in every country de- 
dende on the gekier of civilization and culture of other 8 
| and 


* 


and ſeiences among its inhabitants, and on tlie language which 


they ſpeak, the accents of which furniſh the ſkeleton and 


nerves of all vocal melody; great perfection cannot be expect. 
ed in the muſic of Europe during the middle ages, when the 
_ -Goths, Vandals, Huns, Germans, Franks, and Gauls, whoſe 
ideas were ſavage, and language harſh and inſolent, had ſeized 


on its moſt fertile provinces. All the dialects that are now 


ſpoken in Europe are a mixture of Celtic and Latin; and as the 
inhabitants of Italy preſerved the Roman language longer than 


thoſe of other countries remote from the ſeat of empire, more 


veſtiges of the Latin tongue ftill remain in Italy than elſe- 
Where. For though there are many terms in it that they were 


forced to receive from the Barbarians who invaded them, yet 


the chief part of the language is ſtill Latin corrupted, and 


ſometimes ſoftened and improved. And as literature, arts, 
and refinements, were encouraged more early in Italy at the 


Courts of the Roman Pontiffs, than in any other country, mo- 
dern muſic has thence been furniſhed with its Scale, its Coun- 
terpoint, its beſt Melodies, its religious and ſecular Dramas, 
and with the chief part of its Grace and ,F legance. Italy, in 


modern times, has been to the reſt of Europe what ancient 


Greece was to Rome; its inhabitants have helped to civilize 
and. poliſh their conquerors, and to enlighten the minds of 


ache Fe n force ne PEI" had K ue enlaved 


= Few perſons who ſeal or write on het Lubje of the pre- 


ſent ſyſtem of muſic expteſs the leaſt doubt of Counter point 
having been invented by Guido, a monk of Arezzo, in Tuſ- 
cany, about the year 1022. But there is nothing more diffi- 
cult than to fix ſuch an invention "as this upon any individual : 
an art utterly incapable of being brought to any degree of per- 
fection, but by a ſlow and gradual improvement, and the 
ſucceſſive efforts of ingenious men during ſeveral centuries, 
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muſt haye been trivial and inconſiderable in its infancy; 
and the firſt attempt at its 1155 114" drape ach and 
cumly.. 0 12 IIA Þ rk RO 97/75 
Guido, however, is one * tdi Keröufed: names to which 
the liberality of -poſterity ſets no bounds. He has long been 
regarded in the empire of muſic as Lord of the Manor, to 
whom all trays revert, not indeed as chattels to which he is 
known to have an inherent right and natural title, but ſuch as 
accident has put into the power of his benefactors; and when 
once mankind have acquired a habit of generolity, unlimited 
by envy and rival claims, they wait not till the plate or cha- 
.rity-box is held out to them, but give freely and unſolicited 
whatever they find without nnn and can N en 
:loſs or effort. ** . 
But, in order to aſcertain with bins FR of method ind 
accuracy how much modern muſic has been indebted to this 
celebrated monk, it ſeems neceſſary to give a liſt and analyſis 
of the writings that have been attributed to him. The tract 
which is moſt frequently mentioned, and, except by the few 
that have ſeen it, is ſuppoſed to contain all the inventions with 
which Guido has been inveſted, is the MicRoLoevs (). Of 
this work there are three copies among the MSS. in the King 
of France's library at Paris: the moſt ancient of which, N? 
7211, is of the twelfth century; and of this I obtained a 
copy, which was collated with the other two. It is a ſhort 
treatiſe in monkiſh Latin, and full of obſcurities, containing 
an account of the author's method of teaching boys to ſing, 
with rules for the Proper reimen and , af! We 
plain ene, 
Though it is naturabt to expect to find in this testi an AC- - 
Count of the inventions and improvements W attri- 
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buted to him (7); yet it is vain to ſeek them. He does not 
expreſsly claim any of the inventions; and his expreſſions are 
ambiguous, even where he ſeems to ſpeak as an inventor : it is 
always--70s ponimus--zoſftris notis--no/tram diſciplinam. Some- 
times this ſeems. to be only the dignified egotiſm of an author, 
and ſometimes it. ſeems literal. One of the additions to the. 
ſcale of the ancients he ſeems however clearly to. diſclaim. 
The account is that he added the Greek gamma at the bot- 
tom of the ſcale; but in this treatiſe his account of the notes 
begins thus: 1 In primis e L e 4 modernis ad. 
e ſectum (s)-.. 6 | 
Another expreſſior on ſeems * to. ingly. 7 95 the dition. 
of B flat and B natural, was not of his invention: for he 
ſays (50 «h vero rotundum-—adjundtum vel molle dicunt i 3 
they call. Vet, in his ſecond chapter, where he gives the notes, 
he ſeems to ſpeak as if this invention was his own: between. 
a and H, ſays he, we put another b, which we make round; 1 | 
but the firſt we make ſquare, thus a. b H. c. & (4), 1 
_ His invention of the hexachords mult have been poſterior to A 
this treatiſe : for when he gives the ſcale he never mentions | 
hem ; nor is the term once uſed in the whole manuſcript. | 
His ſcale is always mentioned as going up to ee; but in the - | | 
Micrologus he only gives it up to d d. The other note 1 ſup- £7 14 
pole was added afterwards when bis ſeale was Mere. a into | 
 kexachords; 50 | 
He ſeems: by his expreſſion to claim the libpa6ti of having ; 


* 
Es 


6: % Thus fag go che improvements... 0 Cap. vnn de Allis affair _ Ve, „ 
«.of Guido Aretiaus, and what is called et h. ; 


4 the Guidonian ſyſtem ; to explain which (2) The e in "MS: 4 15 tracts 
he wrote a book he called his Microlo- for many centuries after the time of Gui 
| gun. Malcolm, p. 558. do, was expreſſed by a Gothic B, thus: 


(5) Zarlino ſeems to allude to this. EB, and the flat by an Italie b; whence © 1 


Hic. Harm. p. 103. & 148. in ſpeaking one was called gant us the pther B:: 
of Guido's Iutroduttorio, by which the . rotundum. = | 


Irons e mean his Micrologus. 5 


It 
N , 
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added the tetrachord ſuperacutarum as he calls it; for he ſays, 
addimus, hie eiſdem literis, ſed variis figuris, tetrachordum 
ſupefacutatum. » "a Theſe notes, ſays. he, many call 7 7 
perfluous. Nos, autem, Min e W de- 
: licere,” il 1 


2 invention of the ſyllables ut, re, u, "fe, "oo. Wy pop 


likewiſe hav& been poſterior to this treatiſe; 3. for they are. not 
once mentioned in it. 


His 1 invention of, points upon RS Ines, by of the let⸗ 

Z ters, is not to be found in the Micrologus. All his makes ex- 
amples are given in the letters PAB, &c. added to the vowels. 
"A, ©, bs, Os Uh However, the manner of placing ſome of them 
ſeems to preſent a kind of embryo of that invention. For over 
the words à line is drawn, and 74 letters, like the characters 
deſeribed in the preceding chapter, are placed at different ele- 


vations with reſpect to that line, according to their different 
1 of acuteneſs or gravity. 


* 


Priunun Je i te 5 8 reg nun De - 4, = Ks 5 
In moſt of the + examples, nene the. letters are 5 5 


not eee to Fe che literal notation 13 raves 28 that by 

characters; and both ſeem to have been in uſe in Guido's time, 
as he himſelf informs us in another work (x); for ſpeaking of 
the notes uſed by the Abbot: Odo, he ſays. though aone are 
uſed for ſounds. in the Enctaridtoth, yet, e common! F; an- 
| ſwer the purpoſe of notation.” 


The moſt curious. irt of the Microligus 18 this chapter . 


(=) De Divif Monechor * Baia, ex Cod. Medic. Laurent. apud n 
n, 


0 F M Uu s 1 c. 


Diaphoiia, et Rey jura; as it ſhews the ſtate of muſic at the 
time it was written, and gives ſuch ſpecimens of the firſt rude 
attempts at Larmony as may. be MAY pronounced authen- 
s Fry 
By Dietbenis Guido $69 means 4d; N which ſays he, 
we call organum {y). This conſiſted in ſinging a part under 
the plain-ſong, or chant. Some uſed only fourths for this pur- 
Poſe, but it was allowable to double either the plain- ſong or 
the organum, by octaves, ad libitum. The following is the 
example which he gives of the organum, or under part being 


doubled; in which there is a continued ſeries of 4ths, 5ths, 
and gchs. The ſounds are expreſſed by letters in the Microlo- 


gus; as CF e, D Gd, &c. but, for the convenience of the rea- 
der, 4 ſhall write themi in ee notes. 


8 


Organum — — — 
duplicat. I —— 
Cantus 100 a; | Mi... 6 0 6 
BE 1 do» | = 1 | ; | 
Mere — re — Mei Deus Deus 
N | . 


But this — a of Aiſcantiog Guido —⁰ to rm ey as s harſh, 
and nn for it an ee method, perhaps, of his own 


600 The late M. Rouſſeau! s account of 
organizing does not exactly agree with the 
examples given by Guido, which far 
from being 3 to zus, ſcarcely ever 
admit that pleafing concord; but Rouſ- 
ſeau took his ideas of it from the Abbẽ 
Lebeuf's ſpecimens of the early attempts at 
counterpoint in France, which, at firſt, 
conſiſted only of a minor 3d to che 7th of 


Vol. II. 


1. 


the 157 before a PR wy for a concord 
ſo ſimple and eafily forwed, ſays Rouſ- 
ſeau, the ſingers who organized had extra- 
ordinary pay. Organum has frequently 
been r the inſtrument ſo called, 
not a v art added to the chant or plain | 
ſong; and ſome have even been ſo abſurd 
as to make Guido in this part of the Mi- 
eta ach talk of the Organif 


invention; 
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invention; but his expreſſion, as uſual, is ambiguous. Supe- 
rior Diaphioniæ modus durus eft ; nofter vero mollis. This ſmoother 
and more pleaſing method. of under-ſinging a plain- ſong 
conſiſts in admitting, beſides the fourth, and the tone, the major 
and the minor thirds ; rejecting the ſemitone and the fifth (2). 
The under part might ſing in any of theſe four intervals with 
the upper, according to certain rules which he gives; but in a 
language almoſt totally unintelligible. He annexes examples, 
which, though they appear confuſed, and are probably very in- 
correctly tranſcribed (a), may be regarded as curious exhibi- 
tions of nearly the beſt harmony which ſeems to have been 
known in Guido's time; though very little ſuperior to that 
he had juſt cenſured as harſh. The following is a ſpecimen.:_ 


All the examples are in the ſame wretched falſo bordone ; 
and in every one of them the fourth is in the greateſt favour of 
all the concords: principatum obtinet, as he had laid it down. 
In ſpite of his diſapprobation the organum in conſecutive fourths 
is Rill g admitted; and ndeee few other. Vannes are 


; / 


(x) Though Guido * ſeldom admits 1 and the old | Engl writers 


the ditone or major 3d in his counterpoint, 
yet he has the merit of having firſt exalted 
it to the rank of a concord; it being in- 


variably numbered with the diſcords by 


the ancients. 
(a) For inſtance, ſeveral zths occur; 
an interval which he expreſly forbids, an- 
der the plain-ſong. 
(3) This Ns which the French call 


Ja- burden, was applied in the early days of 
diſcant to ſuch counterpoint as had either 
a drone-baſe, (bowrdon is French for a 


drone) or ſome part moving conſtantly in 


the ſame intervals with it: as in three 
parts, when the treble moves in 6ths with 
the baſe, the middle part will conſiſt of no 
other intervals than 30h. 


py x / 


= 2 5 3 os: WO = 


uſe till * laſt FRM we, zds, which before ſeem to 
have been only touched by accident, or as paſſing notes, are 
now honoured with an e part in the Dz ſcant. 


Cantus 


Venite ad — oremus. 


org £ 


The aka mager cliniiinfinnce in this citerpoine i is the 
rejection of the M: a rule to which he adheres even where 
the 5th below is to our ears ae ee and en baſe: 


Seßer Patun. ane Sexrd Jord. 


But it would be as abſurd, as 1 to wy theſe feſt wild 
eſſays of Harmony by the improved rules of modern compo- 
ſition. This chapter, however, upon the Diaphonia, and the 
examples annexed, ſufficiently enable us to judge with what 
truth it has been ſo often aſſerted that Guido was the inventor 
of Counterpoint, or muſic in parts; what improvements he 
en afterwards make are not known; but he muſt have taken 


0 This harmony, j if crformed in swine "Guido, for the convenience of keyed in- 
time, would not offend modern ears: I ſtruments. | | 


W the organum an octave lower tan 
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.commends had probably a neck, and was /) See Vol. I. p- 460. 
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large ſtrides, if from theſe uncouth and feeble attempts ks ad- | 
hanger! into the regions of pure harmony; or indeed produced 
any thing that the ear could now tolerate. - Nothing can be 


more pleaſant, after ſeeing theſe ſpecimens, than the pomp with 
which Dr. Brown preſents this Monk to his readers. After 
many centuries had paſſed in darkneſs, Guipo AR OSE! and 


« with a force of genius. ſurpaſſing. that of all his predeceſſors, | 


invented the art of counterpoint, or compaſition in parts (d): 


The method Guido purſued in teaching boys to ſing, was by 


making them practiſe with the monochord (e), for the diviſion 
of which he gives ſome plain and-eaſy rules, cap. 3. But here 
it is of importance to obſerve. that he ſuggeſts. no other than the 
old diviſion of Pythagoras. The title of his tract juſt quoted 


p. 5. on the diviſion of the menochord, tells us that he follows the 


principles of Boetius, who was a Pythyagorean in harmonics. 
The diatonum ditonicum, which the Abbe. Rouſſier ſo much pre- 


fers to all others, and in which the fourth conſiſts of two major 


tones and a limma: Sx3x24+(F), is the . with 


which the ear of Guido was ſatisfied; nay, he ſays no -other 


| drvifion can be found. He never ſeems. to ape Heard of Ptole- 


my's diviſion into major and minor tone and ſemitone: which, 


indeed, forms the only intervals that are conſiſtent with har- 
mony, or with the major third being admitted as a concord. 


In his chapter De Dzapaſon, &c. he aſſigns a-reaſon for uſing 
ſeven letters; and ſays that ſome moderns till adhered to the old 


Greek ſyſtem of tetrachords ſo far, as to uſe but four charac- 


ters, which they repeated from tetrachord to tetrachord, as we 
do from oQave to octave. 


This was ſolmiſation 2 la Grec. r, 11, 1. = and the Eng- 


| liſh, in general, make uſe of only four of the: fix ee of 
the hexachords: ni, fa, ſol, ls. 


4 


(4) Diſſert. on Poetry and Muſic, p. Feil; a8 brid like . on a com- 


198. mon monochord, could not, without much 
(e) The inſtrument which Guido re- practice, have deen moved quick enough. 


It 
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It has already been obſerved (g). that Guido, i in ſpeaking of the 
eccleſiatical tones, which he explains in his Micrologus, c. XIV. 
aligns to them the ſame power over the human affeCtions, as 


the ancients did to their modes. And now, having given a 
general idea of the contents of this celebrated manuſcript, iN 
ſhall proceed to enumerate the other ern. that have been 


AUTOS Guo 7 f 

In the King of France's Ubrary at Paris; beſides three co- 
pies of the Micrologus, the following tracts, N 2 7211, go un- 
der his name: De ſex motibus vocum a ſe invicem, et dimenſione 


earum. Ejuſdem Rhythmus. Ejuſdem Liber de Muſica. Part of 
theſe MSS. were tranſcribed in "HE: Hleventh, and part in the 


thirteenth century. 
In the Vatican, a De on Muſic; which” begins, Quid 


eft Mufica? is given to Guido; but I found it afterwards. to. be - 


the Enchiridion of Odo, . Abbot of Cluny. 


Padre Martini, in his Saggio di Contrappunts, p p. 32, gives a 
| long paſſage from a tract by Guido: {Formule To onor, ex Co- 
dice Mediceo Laurent. XLIX.) 0 Sunt preterea alia Muſico- 
rum genera aptata, &. This work is called by Guido him- 

ſelf, in his letter to Michael the Monk of Pompoſa, Antipliona- | 


rium, and is frequently quoted under that title by others. 


And in the liſt of authors, annexed to his firſt volume, the . 


ſame author, P-. 457: includes: De art ificio no Cantus, ef 
Menſura Monochordi Guidonis, apud Pez. Theſ. Anecd. nov. T. 


VI. (J). He likewiſe, in the ſame volume, quotes Epiſt. ipſius | 
Guidonit ad Michaelem. Monachum har ae ex Cod. Am- 


broſ. 


n 


Q P. 22, of this Mc (4/3. 75 ras: at 3 let the title, DE 


Theſe are two diſtin 8 oy 


. Divijione Mozochordi, ſecund. Boetinm. 
| aver of which is Ukewiſe | in the Laurent, © 


* 


There is a {mall volame of MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, -. 
Ny 3199, which contains kftcen of; 11 e Chapters - of . 


| | Guido's -- 
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Guido's Micrologus a ſhort tract, De Conſtitutionibus i in Mehra, 
which ſeems to belong to that in which the famous paſſage ocy 
curs that was ſo ſevere on the ſingers of his time, and which 
has ſince been often quoted with pleaſure, as applicable to their 
ſucceſſors: Temporibus 5 2555 en omnes lomines Fatyi Just 
Cantores, 
Guido, in the prologue to his r denen fapud Gerid: 


tum, tom. II. p. 68.) ſpeaks of ſingers With ain more bibter 
neſs, in the Wonen nne. 5 


| N erw ef cantorum 
Magna eſt diſtantia, 
Iſti dicunt, illi ſciunt, 
uc componit Muſica, 
| Nam qui facit, ry non lb. 1 5 
Definitur beſtia. 
Cæœterum tonantis vocis REST 
Si ludent (al. Laudent). acumina, 
| Superabit philomela, 45 
Vel vocalis afina. 
_ Ruare eis effe ſuum 
Tollit dialeftica. _ 
Hac de cauſa ruſticorum 
| Multitudo plurima, . . 
Donec fruſtra vivit, r 
Tae inſania _ 
Dum fine magiſtro nulla 
Dicitur nen, 


- 


f 1 957 Between a Singer and Muſician 
9 Wide is the diſtance and condition; 
5 The one repeats, the other xno ws, | / 
9 The ſounds which harmony compoſe. ee 


And 


* 1 a 1 


* * 


FTT 


And he who acts without a plan . 
Mäay bedefin'd more beaſt than man. 
At ſhrillneſs if he only aim © 
I The nightingale his ſtrains can ſhame; 
And ſtill more loud and deep the lay 
Which bulls can roar and aſſes bray. | 
A human form twas vain to give 5 e i 
To beings e Hit 070 
Who ne'er can quit the leading-ftrivg,. 
Or pfalm, without a malter, ſing. 


Here Guido ſpeaks of lines and ſpaces, nd of 8 lines. 
Here alſo is the hymn L gueant laxis reſonare fibris, in old ec-. 
 elefiaſtical notation; and Tu patris Jempiternus es fillus, written 
in the ſame manner as it is printed in this volume, p. 35. This 
tract is of conſiderable length, and clears up ſeveral points I 
which the Micrologus had left diſputable. In ſect. zd, Quid eſt 0 
Armonia? he gives a fair definition of harmony in the ſenſe it 
is now underſtood: Armonia ęſt diverſarum vocum apta coadu- 
natio, &c.— and ſpeaks of Organum as ſynonymous with m . 
| phonia and diaplionia, diſtin from the inſtrument called ann 15 
organ. But here, in treating of fymphonia vocum, no zds are 


Ss. 
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mentioned, and his harmony in four parts. conſiſts only of 4ths, 
 5ths, and diapaſons, or 8ths.. 1 
In completing the ſcale, or ſeptenary, be quotes Virgil: ; 
Orpheus  Obloquitur numeris ſaptem diſcrimina vocum. Then, 4 
after giving rules for qiateſſaroning and diapenting, or organiz- 1 
ing in a regular ſeries of 4ths and gths, he enumerates the ec- 1 
eleſiaſtical tones, and finiſhes by calling them by their Greek lj 
names: as primus ronus vocatur e, fecundus Hypo- | | [ 
"  phry gius, &c. 1 


Guido, both here and in n the Microlagutt uſes the terms a- 
thentic and Le for the modes, and likewiſe the Greek dif-. 


: tinctions ; 
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tinctions of protus, deuterus, tritus, and tetrardus (e). I find 
in the Monks Hubald and Odo, who are both more ancient 
writers than Guido, theſe terms, and many others, which are 
ſtill retained in the muſic of the modern Greeks; a proof, that, 
before the ſeparation of the two churches, -the Romans had 
their chants from the: Greeks, 
There is likewiſe in the ſame volume a ſhort tract, 1 85 Tonis, 
which | ſhould have ſuppoſed to have been Guido's Antiphona- 
l Ns rium, if I had Rot unſucceſsfully tried to find in it ſome re- 
1 maarkable paſſages of that Work which I remembered to have 
H ſeen quoted elſewhere, 8 
There are ſo few means by which a Monk devoted to an ob- 
a and tranquil ſtate can arrive at celebrity without quitting 
the plain path which piety and the duties of his profeſſion have 
marked out for his purſuit, that Guido ſeems to have excited the 
envy of his brethren by attempting it. Luckily the ſtudy of 
| ' muſic was not incompatible with the rules of his order; and 
þ To while he ſeems to lament the malignant effects of that enmity 
j which his ſucceſsful ſtudies had created, he eſtabliſhed a repu- 
tation among the liberal and candid part of mankind, which 
has laſted more than ſeven hundred and fifty years. It was 
perhaps a ſtimulus to exceſſive devotion that the Monks ſeldom 
exerciſed their pens but in endeavours to ſwell their legends,” by 
tranſmitting to poſterity the actions of thoſe inſane mortals, 
who by anticipating infernal torments, were honoured with the 
venerable title of ſaints. But theſe lives have long ceaſed to be 
read, even where the mind has little elſe to feed on; while the 


i durable memorial of their exiſtence, which intereſts tradition, 
will never fade W and had the life of Guido been Written, 


(e) e barbarized, | be 488 


fame of thoſe who have bequeathed to their deſcendants ſome 


with avidity as long as the art, whoſe 0 he extended, al 
afford pleaſure. to mankind, | 


} 


But concerning the life of this ute ce little is 
how. except that he was a Monk of the order of St. Bene- 


dict when, he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and afterwards Abbot 
of the Holy Croſs at Avellano, near Arezzo. Yet, luckily for his 


fame, he has himſelf recorded perhaps the moſt important and 
| honourable event of his life, in a letter to his friend Michael, 5 
Monk of Pompoſo, which Cardinal Baronius has inſerted in 


his Eceleſiaſtical Annals, vol xi. p. 74, and introduced it with 
an account of his having invented “ a new method of teaching 


muſic, by which a boy might make a greater progreſs in a few 


months, than a man of intelligence and aſſiduity uſed to do 
in ſeveral years.“ This author likewiſe informs us that the 
ſingular ſer vice which Guido had rendered muſic, having been 


communicated to Pope Benedict the VIII. that Pontif ſent for 
him to Rome, and treated him with great kindneſs: a circum- 
ſtance which happened, according to Baronius, in the year 1022, 
It ſeems, however, as if Guido had not been ſo far, dazzled 
by the. ſplendour of a court or the honours he had received | 


at Rome as to remain long in that city; for Benedict dying in 


1024, we find by his own letter to the Monk Michael, that 


his ſucceſſor, John XX. or, as ſome ſay, the XIXth. had ſent 


three meſſengers to invite him to return to Rome. On his ar- 
rival there a ſecond time, his reception from the new Pontif 
Was ſtill more flattering than from his predeceſſor. He fre- 
- quently condeſcended to converſe with him freely on the ſub- 
ject of his muſical diſcoveries ; and when Guido firſt ſhewed 
him his Antiphonarium, or notation of the Maſs for the whole 
year *, his Holineſs regarding it as a prodigy, would not quit 
His ſeat till he had learned to ſing a chant in it by Guido's 


new method, and had 50 this means sen that himſelf 
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Which lie hardly believed poſſible when it was feen 0 bare 
been done by others. {6 

The Pope, deſirous to retain him in his forvice, preſſed him 
to continue at Rome; but Guido, finding himſelf unable from 
the bad ſtate b his Health to bear the. approaching heat and 
bad air of that city during ſummer, left it, upon. a promiſe of 
returning thither in winter, to explain his new er in a more 
ample manner to his Holineſs. | 

When he quitted Rome he made a vill to che Abbot of Rom | 

| Poſo, a town in the duchy of Ferrara, who ſo ſtrongly ſolicited | 

him to ſettle in his convent, that at length he conſented, in 
hopes, as he ſays, of extending the 18575 of that great mo- 
0, naſtery by his future labours.” _ 
It was here that he compoſed ſeveral & his auen tracts, 7 
and, ſome imagine, his Micrologus, which he dedicated to 
Theobald, Biſhop of Arezzo, and which, according to a me- 
morandum found on the back of the original MS. he finiſhed 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age. But if the Micrologus 
were written after his ſecond journey to Rome, and his acquir- 
ing ſo much fame for his new method of teaching to ſing by 
the ſyllables wt, re, mi, &c. it is difficult to account for his 
utter ſilence about them throughout that work, where a literal ; 
notation is conſtantly uſed, _ 

It now remains, either by paſſages from his own rk, ot 0 
the teſtimony of writers nearly rr h to aſcertain the 
inventions that have been attributed to him. And theſe ſhall 
be conſidered ſeparately, under the following heads: Gammut, 
or the Greek gamma added to the ſcale; Lines and Clefs; the Har- 
monic- Hand; Hexachords, and Salmiſation; Points, Counter point, 
Diſcant, and Organizing ; ; and the Polyplectrum, or ſpinet. I ſhall 
be thought too minute, perhaps; but however dull ſuch diſqui- 
ſitions may appear to miſcellaneous readers, they certainly con- 
ſtitute the B/ meſs of my Hiſtory. Theſe are facts, the reſt but 
flouriſhes; ; forit 1s unfortunate with reſpect to the muſic of the 
middle 


58 
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middle ages, as well as of the ancient Greeks and Romans; that 
y when ſo little is known there ſhould ill remain ſo mueh to be ſaid. 
_ © Mere muſic, however, ſays nothing to eyes that cannot read, 
or ears unable to hear it. To ſuch, therefore, as are both blind 
and deaf to muſical ſigns and ſounds; and contentedly ignorant - 
of both; I fear this chapter will be very far from amuſing. 
But as there are many things belonging to a work of this kind, 
which though few will read, vet, if omitted, many would 
miſs, I ſhall endeavour to animate myſelf with the hopes 
that the few will at leaſt have curioſity and perſeverance ſuffi- 
cient to travel with me to the duſty ſhelves of Gothic lore, and 
to the gloomy cells of Monks and Friars, where 1 am forced 
with great toil, and ſmall expectation, to ſeek my materials. 
_ " Menage, in his Origine de la Langue Frangoiſe, gives the 
following derivation' of the word Gammut. Guido Aretinus, 
„ à Benedictine Monk, who had been employed to correct 
* the eccleſiaſtical chants, about the year 1024, compoſed a 
s ſcale, conformable to the Greek ſyſtem, adding to it a few „ [| 
« ſounds above and below. And diſcovering afterwards that | # 
« the firſt ſyllable of each hemiſtich in the hymn' to St. John | j 
« the Baptiſt (), written by Paul Diaconus, who lived about p — 
ay hg | a 77% Wann a a regular ſeries of 1 fix Journey ending: „„ A 


. 1 re, "mi, 8s 77 1. | 
«he placed at che ſide of each of theſe Gable e one of the firſt — 
«ſeven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, E, G, and be- | 

% cauſe: he accompanied the note which he added below the 
1 ancient, ſyſtem with the letter gamma, the whole ſcale was ; [ 

« called. G? a name out which it is deere r to this 1 1 
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The Abbe Lebeuf /g/) gives a derivation of the word gam- 
mut, which does not ſeem ſo happy as many of his other con- 
jectures. He thinks it probable, that after the ſeven ſounds in 
aſcending had been expreſſed by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G6, the ſecond. octave was indicated by Greek characters, on 
which account I gamma, the Greek G, appeared at the top of 
the page or monochord, and by this means, gammut became 
the general name of all the notes. But this conjecture is not 
confirmed by the Micrologus of Guido, nor by any of the an- 

cient MSS. of muſical treatiſes that I have ſeen. . 

It has been imagined likewiſe by the Abbé du Bos, with 28 
little foundation, that Guido gave the name of gamma to the 
firſt note of his ſcale, becauſe the ſame ſound was expreſſed by 
that letter in the Diatonic genus of the Greeks ; but upon exa- 
mining the diagrams of Alypius, and the other Greek theoriſts, 

it appears, that this ſound would have been below the proſlam- 

banomenos, or moſt grave ſound in all their ſyſtems; nor does 
the note which we call G, or gammut, occur in any one of the 
Greek diagrams, except in Ariſtides Quintilianus, . who lays, 
p. 25, that whenever a ſound was wanted below the proflam- 
benomenos of the Hypodorian mode, it was expreſſed by the 
letter omega O, recumbent, as the loft or loweſt ſound in all the 
ſyſtems. This, ſays Meibomius, in his notes, p. 240, ac- | 
counts for Guido's placing the ſound G or F below A in his 
ſyſtem, but gives no reaſon for the preference of that letter to 1 
every other in the alphabet. 

Poor Guido, like other ancient authors, is often praiſed, 6nd 
ſometimes cenſured, for ideas which never entered his head: 
and in the preſent inſtance, Meſſrs. Menage, Lebeuf, Du Bos, 
and Meibomius have been' beſtowing their ingenuity on the 
dent d'or, before they were aſſured of its exiſtence; for, alas! 
the Greek letter gamma had been uſed by Odo, the Monk of 
Cluni, in his Enchiridion, for the loweſt ſound of the muſical 
Hy a century before the writings of Guido were known; 


(8) Tritt du aw Feel, p. 15 5. | 


and 


. 7 


1 and he ſpeaks of it himſelf, in bis Micrologus, as a note added 
by the moderns i. 


The Abbot Berno, too, who wrote Wa tracts on muſic 


about the beginning of the 11th century, ſays, that the mo- 
derns placed the Greek letter at the beginning of the ſcale, out 
of reverence to the Greeks, from whom muſic was derived /7}. 

But when a lower ſound than proſlambanomenos, which the 
| Ned had expreſſed by the letter A, was found neceſſary to 


complete the ſcale, as octaves were repreſented by the ſame let- 


ters in different forms, it was natural to uſe the Greek Gamma 


for that purpoſe; and as to the intention of expreſſing grati- 


tude to the Greeks, that thought ſeems more likely to have 
occurred to thoſe who were gueſſing at a reaſon afterwards, 


than to have been 1 in the minds of tha who age, DP to * 


diagram. 


Parallel lines 6 dy Goa en of pigber winnie 
thin the time of Guido; but the regular fa of four lines 
was not generally uſed in the church till the thirteenth century. 
The deſcription, however, which Guido has given of different 
coloured lines to aſcertain the ſounds of C and F has encou- 


raged an opinion of his having firſt ſuggeſted the idea; but even 


that contrivance is not indiſputably his property: for in the Mag- 


liabecchi library at Florence I found a MS. miſſal, ſaid to be of 


the tenth century, in the old ecclefiaſtical notation, with ?π⁹ lines, 
the one red, and the other yellow. Sometimes indeed there was 


but one e line, which was red. 1 . a fac- ſimile of two . 


by The Enchiridion of Odo, Abbot of Feels 15 cap. 109. hn the name of the aus 
Cluni, written about the year 920, is ſtill thor, and as ſuch it is inſerted in Broſſard's 
extant in the king of France's 11 hm Liſt of Writers on Muſic ; but this is leſs 
the Vatican, and in the library of Baliol ſurpriſing than that Muratori, tom. i, p. 
Col. Oxon. It is a dialogue between a. 496. ſhould fo far deviate from diligence 
maſter and a ſcholar *, beginning, Quid and accuracy as to copy ſuch a blunder. 


eft muſica? The Vatican copy however is (i) Graca litera in graviori introductorit 


 faid to have been written by Guido; but parte locatur, ad Grecorum reverentiam ; & 
it is a tract which Guido himſelf quotes, * muſica” defiuxit. De Muſica ſeu de 
more than once. The title of this tract Tonis, apud, Gerbert. f | 


has been miſtaken by Sigebert, De Script. 
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ments, which T would have had engraved for this place, had 
not the ſubject of ancient notation been already illuſtrated with 
4a ſufficient number of examples in the preceding chapter. 
Kircher (4) ſpeaks of Guido ufing ive lines and ve ſpaces; 
but without authority. Indeed he ſeldom diſcovers the ſource of 
his information, and it would have been difficult to authenti- 
cate many of the wonderful things he relates from mere tra- 
dition and common report. But as he gives liberally to Gui- 
do, he is as little ſcrupulous in ta#mg away: for he tells us 
that points were uſed long before the time of Guido, and in- 
ſtances a moſt ancient MS, in the monaſtery of Vallombroſa, 
where the melody to the famous hymn Sa/ve Regina is written 
in points on and between two lines only. It is not certain that 
Guido invented points, but it is generally allowed that this 
hymn was written by Hermannus ContraQtus, who died in 
1054: that is, thirty years after the Micrologus was finiſhed. 
He aſſerts likewiſe, with equal ill luck, that Guido claims the 


invention of the ſyllables ut, re, mi, &c. in his letter to the 


Monk Michael, publiſhed by Baronius ; in which letter, how- 
ever, not the leaſt mention or alluſion to theſe ſyllables is diſ- 
coverable. He aſſerts roundly too that he not only invented poly- 
phonic muſic, or counterpoint, but the polyplectrum, or ſpinet, 
for which there 1s not the leaſt ſupport to be found in Guido's 
writings. Kircher's Muſurgia is a huge book, but a much larger 
might be compoſed in pointing out its errors and abſurdities. 
But though lines without ſpaces, and ſpaces without lines had 
been uſed before the time of Guido, he ſeems to have firſt ſug- 
geſted the uſe of lines and ſpaces. together: and thus the lines, 
which by ſome had been made as numerous as the notes, were re- 
duced to four; a number which in miſſals and rituals of the 
Romiſh church has never ſince been exceeded. Indeed the uſe of 
a line for each note, in the manner exhibited page 38, may never 
have arrived at Fe Enowled ge of OY ws ſ Eh aa the MY? 


it 


( Myſurgia, P· 114. N 
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© thod of notation, that by a little help from a maſter at firſt, 


T 


« by himſelf. And if any one ſhould ſuſpect my veracity in 


e this aſſertion, let him come to our convent, let him make 


* the experiment, let him examine the children under my 
% care, and he will find that though they are till ſeverely 
««. puniſhed for their ignorance of the pſalms, and blunders in 
« reading, they can now ſing correctly without a maſter the 
„ chants to thoſe pſalms of which they can ſcarce pronounce 
&« the words ().“ He then proceeds to explain the uſe of lines 
and ſpaces, and to inform his friend Michael the Monk, to 
whom he addrefles his Antiphonarium, that whatever notes 


« are placed on the ſame line, or in the ſame ſpace, muſt have 
& the ſame ſound(/).” © And that the name of the ſound is 
© determined either by the colour of the line, or by a letter of 
the alphabet placed at the beginning of it:“ a rule of ſuch 


conſequence, © that if a neuma or melody be written without 
« aletteror coloured line it will be like a well without a rope; in 
which though there be plenty of water, it will be of no uſe (). 

Whoever examines the ancient eccleſiaſtical notes without 
lines, or letters, will perceive no exaggeration in what Guido ſays 


of his invention, or at leaſt improvement, of the old method of 


notation, by applying lines to the letters and characters which 


he found 1 in uſe. And if he ** allowed the invention of Lines 


of an inventor, with reſpect to lines and ſpaces, more than on 
any other occaſion. For in the prologue to his Antiphonarium 
8 ſays, By Divine aſſiſtance, I have pointed out ſuch a me- 


an intelligent and ſtudious perſon may eaſily acquire the reſt 
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phonarium notare diſpoſui, ut poſt hac leviter 


aliguis ſenſatus et ſtudioſus cantum diſcat: et 


poſiguam partem ej us per magiſtrum bene cog- 
nowerit reliqua * er ſe fine magiſiro indubitan- 
ter agnoſcet. De quo ft quis mementiri putat, 
veniat, experiatur, et videat, quod tale hoc 
apud nos pueruli faciunt, qui pro P/almorum 


et vulgarium literarum ignorantia;/ava ad- 


huc ſuſcipiunt flagella, qui ſæpe et ipfius anti- 
phone, 2 2 fine magiſtro ecke Punt 


cantare verde et aba. neſciunt N 
(1) Quanticumque ergo ſoni in una linea, 
vel in unò [pact io ſunt, onmes ſimiliter ſonant,— 
Et in omni cantu quantæcungue linea vel 
ſpacig unam . eandemigue habeant literam vel 
eundem colorem, ita ut omnia fimiliter ſonant, 
tanguam ft omnes in una linea fuiſſent. 


. Tale erit, quaſi funem dum non babet k 


Puleus, 0 
Cijus aguæ, ſuamvii multæ, 117 
proſunt videntibun. 
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and Spaces, Cl:fo will of couile accompany them. Fed theſe 
were originally nothing more than the letters of the alphabet 
placed oppoſite to notes of the ſame name; and it was certain- 
ly about the time of Guido that the claves nate, as they were 
called, were reduced to two, F and C, at the diſtance of a fifth 
from each other; leaving, till more lines were preſſed into the 
ſervice, the reſt of the notes to be divined by their ſituation (). / 
This therefore is the myſtery of unknown Jong, of which Guido 
ſo frequently ſpeaks in his epiſtle to the Monk Michael: Regulz 
de 1gnoto cantu. z—argumentum novi cantus inveniendi; by which 
expreſſions he claims the merit of having firſt taught the method 
of diſcovering muſical intervals with certainty by the eye; and 
of ſinging melodies with which the ear had not been provioully 
made acquainted. _ 
No proof can be found in the writings of Guido that the 
Bene Hand was of his conſtruction; writers however mention 
it by the name of the Guidonian hand: ſoon after his time (o). 
And, when his ſyſtem was digeſted and the hexachords were ar- 
ranged, to teach the names of the notes by the joints of the 
fingers of the left hand ſeems to have been a common expedient; 
in which, however, the ſyllabic names of the notes do not follow 
in an order ſufficiently regular or remarkable to be of much uſe in 
forming the hexachords, or diſcriminating the mutations. Such 
an expedient would have been more clear and uſeful in teaching 
the tetrachords, by appropriating a finger to each of the five, in the 
great ſyſtem, or diſdiapaſon of the Greeks. And by imagining: 
the five fingers of each hand to repreſent the five lines and ſpaces 
of the baſe and treble clets, children may likewiſe be taught to 


(1) See the plate, p. 4. for the form the want of chat inſtrument by the Hand, 
of the ſeveral clefs uſed from the twelfth which may bs ph the ſcale and muſical 
to the fifteenth century. intervals; and as there are various mono- 


7 Sigebert, In Chronico, ad ann. 1028; chords, ſo the Hand is varioufly uſed. The 
and John Egidius, a muſical writer of the harmonic hand! is likewiſe recommended by 
thirteenth century, quoted by the Abbot John Cotton, cap. I. and by Franchinus, 
of St. Blaſius, ſay that thoſe who are not Pract, Ma oe lib, bs cap. i. . a 

_ poſſeſſed of a e might ſupply K 


name 


* o M 1 SI; "QC QI 
name the notes in the ſcale much ſooner than folmiſation by the 
| harmonic - hand. Henry Faber ( þ) has arranged the notes in 
the harmonie, or Guidonian hand, in a better manner than any 
bother author within my knowledge, by placing a clef at the top 
of the three middle fingers, as beacons or land- marks, and mak- 
iog each finger the repreſentative of a tetrachord (9). D'Avella () 
: exhibits 4 great number of harmonic hands, in which the notes 
of the ſcale are differently diſpoſed; one of the hands, I know 
not why, he calls Boethian, another he gives to Plato, and a 
third to Ariſtotle ! | 
In all my enquiries after the writings of Guido in the ſeve- 
ral libraries of Europe, I have never been able to. find, in 
the tracts attributed to him, any other repreſentation of the 
Hexachords, or Solmiſation, of which he is ſaid to be the au- 
thor, than the following, which may. be ſeen in the Muſeum 
MS. Ne 3199, and which I find agrees exactly with the MS. 
| whence the Abbot of San-Blaſius has given a fac-ſimile. It is 
in the Epiſtle De Artificio Novi Cantus, prefixed to his Anti- 
Phonarium, and addreſſed to the Monk Michael. This epiſtle 
was firſt publiſhed imperfectly, by Baronius; next, and more 
fully, by Mabillon, L. LV. an. 324; and laſtly, ſtill more 
correct, by Bernard Pez (). In ſome MSS. this epiſtle is 
prefixed to the Micrologus, and by ſome writers quoted as 
part of it; in others, however, only the two epiſtles * 
dicatory to Theobald, Abbot of Arezzo, are found; which 
are certainly all that originally belonged to that celebrated work. 


The following may be feed 0 as * germ, or firſt ſketch of 
4 lolmalation. . 


00 4d Muficam Prafitcam Brodi, | ignorance of biſtory 


| and the little that is 
Hebo. 1571. known concerning t e muſie of the ancients, 
0 55 a plate, p. 855 N? I. | he advances innumerable abſurdities ; one 
egole di Muſica, oma, 1657, folio. of which is, that, St. Gregory ordered 


1 . U of prejudices in favour of old that no other Gammut ſhould be uſed in g 
rules, and ＋ peculiar to the author; 5 the church, than that of Guido,” who 
which render what was before dark and dif- lived five hundred ears after him. ö 
fieult, 8 more We e From his 1 * Theſaurns Anecd, NOW. Tom. V. 
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5 e "If 
5 2 7 queant 1 reſonave- fre mira ra geſloxfamuls $4 

| | | e 2. ah — A 2 5 15 

| wen flue pots labu r rearu ele iohannef” 


Rouſſeau has given the ſame melody, | in Gregorian notes, from an 


ancient MS. in the Chapter Library at Sens, as it was probably 


ſung 1 in the time of Guido, and in which each of the fix ſyllables | 


is exactly applied to the correſpondent ſound of the gammut. 


U queant lax * RE hon a re 22 Ms ene 


8 1 Sande e nes. 
1 are the repreſentations of this hymn byiig wWri- 


ters poſterior to the time of Guido, who have expreſſed the 
melody in letters, ſometimes with lines, and ſometimes with- 


out, as well as in Gregorian notes. They all tend to the ſame 


Purpoſe of aſcertaining and articulating the ſounds of the 


ſix notes of the ſcale in the key of C; and if it be true, as 


with great probability has been ſuggeſted, that Guido did not 
pretend to invent a new ſcale, but to revive that which had 


been long uſed by the Greeks and Romans, it was very natu- 
ral, after forming one tetrachord of the Greeks into a hexa- 


chord, for him to proceed in making the ſame addition to all 
the tetrachords in the great ſyſtem of the ancients. | Theſe, 


* This is the ancient form of the Tenor Clef, which is only a Gothic . 


OF M U S-I C. 93 
5 as has been mewn in the firſt leon of the Diſſert. vol. I. 


were of three kinds, and ſo are the hexachords. 85 


iſt Tetrachord, 2d Tetrachord. 3d Tetrachord. 


1 


2 5 * * WY" * — n * 8 
at = GI | — Fan 1 - | , 
*#F> 2 2 = 5 r 4 2 *. * — — — == 4 7 
—— Ee: — — — 
8 2 2 | _ | 
x 0 — | ——_— : 1 1 ; 3 
Durum Hexachord. Naturale Hexachond, . Hexachord. 


A each of theſe being repeated an octave higher will extend 


the ſcale to dd, the laſt note in Guido's Diagram /7).. 
But it is only by a view of the whole Guidonian ſyſtem diſ- 


poſed into hexachords, riſing one out of the other, that the uſe 


of ſeveral different ſyllables being given to a ſingle note can ap- 


pear ; and to thoſe who have never ſtudied the ſcale and hexa- 
chords in their ſeveral relations, the names of Gammut, Are, 


B mi, C ſa ut, D ſol re, E la mi, F fa ut, G ſol re ut, &c. mult 


ſeem mere gibberiſh. But their uſe is manifeſt in the Diagram 


on the next page, No. 2, which ſhews the contexture and re- 


lation of the keys; and that where more than one ſyllable ! is 


added to the literal name of a note, it is on account of its ap- 


pertaining to more than one hexachord: as the ſound G ſel, 
re, ut, for inflance, belongs to all the three original keys, or 


hexachords of C, F, and G. For it is /, as 5th of the key 


of C; re, as 2d of F, and ut, as the key note of G. Hence 


ariſe the Mutation: or changes of names in ſolmiſation: as the 


_ ſound G, for example, while Cis the key, is conſtantly called 


- fol; when F is the key it is called re, and when the modu- 


lation paſſes into the key or hexachord of G, i it 18 called ut, or, 


according to the Italians, do (u). * 


i) In the Canto Fermo, or ancient chants 
| of the Romiſh church, F was not allowed 

to be made ſharp in che key of G; which 
rendered B, as tritonus to FH, harſh and 
difficult: hence the hexachord of & was 
called durum; that of C, in which che 3 


flat was unneceſſary, noterale? and that of 


F, in which the B flat was indiſpenſable, 
molle, ſoft; as it removed the harſhneſs | 
—— which the 9 or wap 4th, confiſting 


V 3 


of 1 3 tones e F and B TY * 
would have occaſioned. The durum der. 

is ſometimes called by the Italians, the hex. 
of B 3 and by the French B guarre, 


or B 


lable do being uſed inſtead of ut is by Gio. 
Maria Bononcini, father of the celebrated 


compoſer and rival of Handel, in bis 


Mufico Prattico, publiſhed in 1673, p. 33. 


1 
2 un REES. 2 


— 


(2) The firſt mention 1 find of the ſyl- 
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; Though the ſyſtem of ſolmiſation does not appear to have 


been wholly developed in the writings of Guido, the invention 


18 aſcribed to him by writers very near the period in. which he 


lived: for Sigebert, a Monk of Gemblours, in the dioceſe of 
Namur, in Brabant, in his Chronicle under the year 1028, as 
well as in his account of eccleſiaſtical writers, ſays, that “he 


& had excelled all his predeceſſors; as by his method children 
were taught to ſing new melodies, with more facility than 
© by the voice of a maſter, or the uſe of an inſtrument: for by 


ce only affixing ſix letters or ſyllables to ſix ſounds, all that 
«© muſic admits of, regularly, and diſtinguiſhing theſe ſounds 
© by the joints of the fingers of the left hand, their diſtances 


« aſcending and deſcending through the whole diapaſon, are 
e clearly preſented both to the eye and the ear (x), 

Now as Sigebert was nearly cotemporary with Guido, his 
| teſtimony in favour of the diſcoveries attributed to him have 
more weight than any proofs that can be adduced from ſuch of 


A — ; 


his own writings as are generally known (5). 


who ſays, . $avwverta, che in vece della 


fillaba ut i modernt fi ſervano di Do, per 


 efſere piu riſuonante. 


The Guidonian ſyllables were taught at 


full length to children in my on memory, 
without explaining their relations to dif- 


ferent hexachords. About the year 1740, 


being at Cheſter grammar - ſchool, Mr. Ba- 
ker, then organiſt of the cathedral in that 
city, who had ſtudied muſic under Dr. 


Blow, while he was confined to his houſe 
by a fit of the gout, undertook to enable 
me to become his aſſiſtant in the moſt ſum- 
mary way he thought poſſible, by ſetting 
me the Hyllabic, not literal, gammut. But 
though 1 in a few days to play two 


or three chants on the organ at the cathed- 


ral, it was many years before I regarded 
the words G /ol re ut, a la mi re, &c. but 
as mere jargon, or was able to aſſign to each 
ſyllable its . place in the different hexa- 

(x) In hoc prioribus preferendus, quod ig- 
20t05 cantus hes Seat puelle Facilius a 


cant vel doceantur per ejus regulam, quam 


— 


per vocem magiſtri aut per uſum inſtrumenti, 
dummodo ſex literis, wel fyllabis modulatint 
appoſitis ad ſex voces quas ſolas regulariter 
muſica recepit: hiſque vocibus per flexuras 
_ digitorum læuæ manus diſtinabis, per integ- 


rum diapaſon ſe oculis et auribus ingerunt in- 
tentæ et remiſſe elevationes vel depoſitiones 


earundem vocum. In Chronico ad ann. 1028, 


et in Libro Deſcript. Ecclef. cap. 144. 


The word tegulariter in this paſſage is 


worth remarking, as it accounts for the ex- 
eluſion of ii, or the ſharp 7th of a key, for 
which there was no appellation provided. 


And it ſeems to have been regarded by 
Guido and his followers as an irregular and 
licentious note of taſte. * Indeed the trito- 
nus or ſharp 4th has been a rock of offence 
to Greeks, Chineſe, Scots, and ſavages; 
and is till ſo to ruſtic ſingers, as all thoſe 
who have ears, in every country congre- 
gation throughout the kingdom, experi- 
ence every Sunday. F 


(y) The Chronicle of Sigebert begins at 


181, and is continued to 1112. He died 


Ichn 


7 


the year after. 
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John Cotton, who lived about a century after Guido, 1n the 
firſt chapter of his MS. tract on Muſic, ſays, that ſolmiſation by 
the ſix ſyllables, ut, re, mi, fa, &c. was practiſed by the Engliſh, 


French, and Germans; but adds that the Italians made uſe 


of other ſyllables (z) : an aſſertion the more extraordinary, 
as Italy had given birth both to Guido and his invention, _ 

Carpentier, in his Supplement to the Latin Gloſſary of Du 
Cange, art. Gamma, the Muſical! Diagram, gives a paſſage from 


the Chronicle of Tours, under the year 1033 /a), which puts 
Guido in full poſſeſſion of the ſcale and ſolmiſation. Guido 
« Aretine, a wonderful muſician, flouriſhed in Italy about this 


„time. He conſtruded the gammut and rules for ſinging, 
« by applying thoſe names to the ſix ſounds, which are now- 
univerſally uſed in muſic. For, before, bee had no 


IM other guide than habit and the ear.” 


Henry Faber (), a clear and inſtructive writer for the age i in 


Huch he lived, quotes Guido fairly, and as if he had read him. 


And it is his opinion that he certainly applied the Fables ut, 


re, &c. to the ancient literal names of notes. 


Dominico Pedro Cerone, in an elaborate work, written in the 
Spaniſh language, and publiſhed at Naples 1613, has taken great 


pains to throw a light upon this ſubject, which he ſays he found, 
by his own experience, extremely dark and difficult (c). He 


minutely goes through all the ſeven. hexachords, ſhews their 
connexion with each other, and gives ſcales to manifeft the mu- 
tations, which, in aſcending beyond a Hexachord are made by 
the ſyllable 7c, and, in neee by la Wh | 


(z) Itali autem alias habent. 


(a) Apud Marten. Tom. V. Colle. * 39 


coll, 


Mulhufi Duringorum, 1571. 
(c) V es cierto, que una de las coſas 


40 25 haſta agora A muchos ha hecho de- 
66 


ultad & impedimento para cantollano 
6 y organo, ha ſido las mutangas, come 


$6 por e vemos cada dia“. Me- 


4 


999 | 
(5) Ad Muficam Praflicam  Tutrodufie, 


8 lib, v. cap. 2. De las mutangas, p · 
8. 

—9 In modern language the whole | 
myſtery of mutations might be reſolved in- 
to this ſhort rule: That the beſt way of 
+ modulating into the immediate note 
% above or below any key, i is by the 5th; 


that a tranſition, for inſtance, from G 


«toF, or F to G is forbidden, unleſs it 


% ig through the key of C; but from C, 


Durum 


Ut rm f rem f s 
Molle 


— 


Ut re m f s re m f re 


Ut erm fe m 1 la | 
- The of Gre, feries of 8 in the octave and 15% would have the ſame names. 


bl 


| Naturale 5 Ea EY "» . | 
Sol f la TR le n . f m las flas fmlas f 


Las fmlas fle fmlas ff „ ef m E f m r ut 


In juſtice to Guido it muſt be allowed, that his Hexachords 
provided for all circumſtances of ſolmiſation in the eccleſiaſtical 
modes, which were ſubject to no accidents of flats and ſharps, 

and in which no other ſounds or keys were uſed but thoſe 

which the different ſpecies of oQave in C natural furniſh. 


Guido himſelf takes notice of this (e), and declares, that he 
writes merely for the church, where the pure Diatonic genus 
was firſt uſed. Tranſpoſed keys, however, from c natural | 


major and à natural minor, which are only imagined to change 
their pitch, when repreſented by other ſounds in the ſame re- 


lation to the key-note, and all the accidents to which modern 
MINA b bt proved for. \ To de this in. 


— .. that it is ie. to oath either i into diatonic,) feritiſimorum muſſcorum virorum 
„G or F, indifferently.” \ ractione (f ratione) ee 75 Deraciort 
le) Sent preterea et alia muſicorum g enera et naturali modulacione co perfetum, 


| aliis menſuris aptata, (meaning the Chro- Tract. Form. Tonor. ex oy. Medeceor 


matic and Enarmonic.) Sed hoc genus muſice Trent: xlix. FO 29. 
Fu! 205 e (which 1s the P'S 35 
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a clear, ſimple, and practicable manner, would require great 


meditation. It has frequently been attempted by men of ſei- 


ence, as well as by practical muſicians, who though they have 


obviated ſome former inconveniencies, and ſupplicd a few of the 
defects which have been complained of, have generated others 
that have been found far more difficult to vanquiſh ; ſo that 
the buſineſs ſtill remains to be done. And before I terminate 
this long article, to which very few readers will, perhaps, wiſh 
me to return, it ſeems neceſſary to mention the attempts that 
have been made at multiplying and diminiſhing the number of 


ſyllables uſed in Solmiſation according to the Hexachords. 
The authors of muſical tracts diſcover but little diſcontent on 
this ſubject till the latter end of the ſixteenth century, when 


the pretended reformers enliſted under two banners; the one 
_ erected in France, eſpouſed the cauſe of Addition, and the other, 
in England, maintained the fide of Subftractiun. Of the former 
party a long account is given by Merſenne, in his Harmonie 
 Univer/elle (J), and by Rouſſeau in his Dictionary. Theſe 
wiſhed to have diſtin and invariable appellations for all the 


ſounds of the octave, of which Guido had only furniſhed fix ; 


and after various experiments, and propoſals to the public, the 
ſyllable Sz, about the end of the laſt century, was univerſally 


received in France for the ſeventh of the key of C. This new 


ſyllable 1s generally aſcribed to Le Maire, a ſinging- maſter at | 
Paris; but it was not received when Merſenne publiſhed 


his Harm. Univ. 1636: for he there ſays (g), „that to avoid 
« the mutations; Le Maire, who had publiſhed a muſical 


« tract, invented the ſyllable 29 after /a, to complete: the 


« Octave. Indeed the defect had been pointed out, and 
methods  Tuggelied for ſupplying it, long bates the time of TY 


% 


(f) Des 8 lib. iii. p. 192. "180 Liv. vi. 342. Art de bien BY RY 


| Le Maire 609 2 This alien, however, provided for no . 


ut; d, flat, natural, and ſharp, re, &c, So that the muſical 
ſtudent receives no more aſſiſtance from it, with reſpect to the 


ſemitones in the other eleven keys, than Row: the literal ap- 


: pellations uſed by the Germans. 


Mr. Charles Butler, in his Principles If, Muſick, publiſhed) 
1636, is the earlieſt Engliſh writer that I have read who men- 


ſitions, as c, whether natural, flat, or ſharp, is invariably called 


tions the ON of ut and re in e, my * he Ra 


0 ) 1 Pratics 4 Muſee, 8 tom. 1 f 
lib. 1. c. 10, ſays, that Anſelmo Fiamingo, 


muſician to the Duke of Bavaria, propoſed 
the completion of the octave, by adding 

the ſyllables $7 and Bo. Zacconi's work 
was publiſhed in 1596, and Merſenne 


Aua. et Comment. in Geneſim, p. 1623), 
tells us from Maillard, a French writer on 
muſic, that an anonymous author in Flan- 
ders, perhaps the ſame Anſelmo Fiamingo, 
propoſed the two additional ſyllables &i and 


Bo, for the com Pome. of the octave, ſo 
wr as 1547 


uido, Mierol. cap. 5, ſpeaking of there 


= 


1 * ” be, 


1 66 9 by Pu bn ale our funds, N 
| Hae nos de cauſa omnes ſonos ſecundum Boe 
tium et antiquos muffcos ſeptem literis figura« 
nus. While ſome moderns leſs judici- 
e ouſly uſe only four characters, figuring - | 


& each fifth by the ſame gn.“ Meaning, 


doubtleſs, what has been already ſaid in this 


chapter, that ſome muſicians uſed only four 


characters, in which caſe every fifth in the | 
octave will have ions Wu : i Fs 50D hold. 


ing only ſeven different notes, ſays, _ 7 


8 On this account, according to Boetius 
and ancient ann we ns 8 8 
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« order of the notes in the Gammut, favs he p 12, as of the 
XK nplified i in 1 figure 


(+ 


c which has no end“ 11 | 
« Theſe names, continues _e cc hook they are Ai taught 
© in ſchools, according to the firſt inſtitution, among other 


2 principles of the art; yet the modern vulgar practice com- 
„ monly changes t and re into ſ and la: ſo that for the 
4 ſeven ſeveral notes they uſe but four ſyllables; which greatly 
c hinder learners, both in ſinging and ſetting. - But let thoſe 


«© who wiſh to retain this change, attend to the following 


* ſhort direction: after n, ſing fa, /o/, la, twice upwards ; 


« and Ja, fol, fa, twice downwards, which will lead both 


« ways to ni in the ſame clef or key.” #725 
Bontempi recommends this kind of ſolmiſation by the tetra= 


chords mi, fa, fob, la, to his countrymen the Italians (i); by - 
whom, however, ir does not appear to have been adopted. 


After the time of Butler, notwithſtanding the cenſure juſt 


quoted, which he ſupports by cogent reaſons, the ut and re 
were rejected by all the Engliſh ſinging-maſters. For though 
the hexachords had governed ſolmiſation in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, from the time of their firſt arrangement till the latter end 


of the laſt century, the Engliſn muſicians differing from all 


others, exploded the two firſt ſyllables uf, re, and only uſed 


in their ſolmiſation the remaining four, mz, fa, fol, la; which 


was reducing the ſcale to tetrachiordt, like the ancient Greeks: 
for theſe moderns invented nothing new, and only recur red to the 


very practice that was in uſe during the time of Guido, Which I 
he condemned, and laboured to reform by his hexachords. 
Morley, indeed, derives all his rules of ſolmiſation from the 
hexachords, and yet WR me exceeds their limits he never 
uſes ut or re . 
But Playford, about marx years 08 Morley 8 publication; 8 
ſays, that © though 11x names for the notes, in ſinging, were 


(i) P. 124 of his Storia 28 Moc * A Malt 0 e Introduction o 
ON? in 1695. | 4 Practical Muſicke, 1597, 


x 2 uled 


cr uſed wi many ages, yet only four are now retained 0. A 


And Dr, Holder, Dr. Wallis, and every writer on the ſubject 
of muſic in this kingdom, were unanimous in excommunicating 


theſe two ſyllables, till the arrival of Dr. Pepuſch, who endea- 
youred, and not unſuceeſsfully, to have them again received 
into the pale of the church (/). 

The Neapolitans ſtill adhere to the Ie dns ind; muta- 
tions, denominating every key-note with a major third DO, 
and with a minor third re ; an accidental flat fa, and ſharp mi. 
Mr, Galliard, in his tranſition of Toſi on Florid Song (u), gives 


the following ſhort and clear rule for finding the mi and fa in all 
keys: Where flats and ſharps are marked at the clef, if 


«6 3 be one flat, that is fa; if more flats, the laſt. If one 
10 © .ſharp, that is mi; if more, the laſt.” 


Of the ſeveral. attempts that have been made at at augmenting 
the number of ſyllables in ſolmiſation, in order to furniſh a 


diſtinct name for every accidental flat and ſharp, none have, as 
yet, been generally received. The only addition to the fix Gui- 


donian ſyllables that has been adopted, and that chiefly in 


France, is the 57 for the ſeventh of the key. But till every 


note in the ſyſtem has a fixed and certain appellation, no pro- 


viſion can be made for the accidents of flats, ſharps, and tranſpo- 


ſitions. However, the Italians, in general, more frequently 


teach ſinging by the vowels than ſyllables; which they call vo- 
calizzare inſtead of /o/feggiare ; and the friends of this method 
ſay, that too frequent articulation in the firſt forming of the 
voice impedes its paſſage, occaſioning a want of ſteadineſs in 
the portamento, and a convulſive motion in the mouth, which 
can never after be corrected. Nice obſervers pretend to diſcover 
; this imperfeRion 3 in lingers of the Neapolitan ſohool. Vis 


(1 Introduction to the Skill of Muſick, (m) A Treatiſe on nay) 17 v9 ſe« 
eleventh edit, *. Po 3+. Tho "a was cond edit, 


"Wig 1 9 | In 
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4 1746 was publiſhed at Venice a ſmall pamphlet, entitled, 
„ Reflexions upon the manner of learning to ſing, with a new 
«© method of ſo miſation by 7welve ſyllables, providing for all 
er the keys, and the accidents to which they are ſubject (o).“ 
For thoſe who wiſh to retain the ancient names of the notes, 5 


Woith the additional ſyllable Sz, uſed by the French, this is an 


ingenious and uſeful little tract; as the author has ſo far re- 
ſpected what had been long received in practice, that he has 
changed nothing: and the additional ſyllables are only for ſuch 
ſounds as had before no appellations aſſigned to them but what 
belonged to other notes, which occaſioned confuſion, tautology, 
and difficulty. 
The firſt 6x natural ſounds, from c to A, he calls, as uſual, 
ut, re, mi, fa, Job, la; and to the ſeventh of this key he applies 
the ſyllable Si: it is, therefore, only to the five ſhort keys of 
the harpſichord, which ſerve occaſionally both for flats and 
ſharps to the long keys, that he has furniſhed names. The 
ſounds in the natural ſcale of C, by this means, retain their an- 


cient appellations, invariably, whether IR are . wanted for 
Hats, ſharps, or naturalss. 


0 c#db D deb EF eb 8 81 A . B 
_ a Re 3 Mi Fa tu 801 de La mw Si 


The author, to aſſiſt the memory of the muſical ov has 
formed his twelve ſyllables into four ideal words: Utpare, 
Bomifa, Tuſoldè, "Eang/?, 2, which comprehend the whole ſcale 

of ſemitones from C to c excluſive. By this method the names 
of the ſounds upon a harpſichord, or other keyed inſtrument, 

are invariable; and the ſeveraboombinations of the ſix ſyllables 
commonly bell in ſolmiſation, which, being calculated, amounted 


(o) Rifte Moni ſopra alla maggior cini concealed bimſelf under the ſeemingly af. 
| os trovaſe nell 2 il canto con Puſo fected name of Elchero. paffore Arcade, by 

di un ſolfeggio di dodici monoſillabi, attieſo which it was implied, that h was a member 
of "TOR 10 ochre The author of the Academy of Arcadia at Rome. 


In 
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- "pk aſtendiug and e to I 37s are reduced to twelve 3 im- 
mutable names. ; 


This method is rendered reſpectable by the apptoba- 


tion of the celebrated compoſer Haſſe, and by that of Signor 


Giambatiſta' Mancini, ſinging- maſter to the Imperial family at 


Vienna, who, in his admirable Practical Thoughts and Re- 
Feetions upon Florid Nn ( 505 een it in the AY 


manner: 
Upon swperüdg with the Hubs Sins Haſſe, on the 


. ſubje& of ſolmiſation, when he was called to Vienna, 1 in 


: and others, for Guitmond, monk of St. Lufrid, in the dioceſe 


cc 1 to ſet the opera of Alcide al Bivio, in 176 1, he recom- 


«© mended a new method of naming the notes, which he had 
© ſeen uſed with great ſucceſs by the Canonico Doddi of Cor- 
% tona; and upon my exprefling a deſire to acquire a full 
„ knowledge of this method, he was ſo obliging as to write to 


4 
£ 


8 


his friend at Cortona, who favoured me with a copy of it, 
under the following title: Practical Inſtructions for Solmiſa- 


* tion in all the Keys of Muſic, without Mutations.” Signor 


Mancini then explains the method juſt deſcribed, without ap- 


pearing to know that it had ever been Printed; and concludes 
with acknowledging it to be eaſy and 1 ingenious, and tar he 
| hinielt experienced its utility in practice. FAG, 


Guido Aretinus has been miſtaken by Metſennus; Voſſius, 


of Evreux in Normandy, afterwards biſhop of Averſa, who 


wrote againſt the hereſies of Berenger; he has been confounded 


2% 25 gurato. p p-. 56, El 


by ſome Italians, likewiſe, with Guitton d Arezzo, the poet, and 
one of the founders of the Italian language, who flouriſhed 
17 8 the t time of Dante (9), W whom he 18 celebrated, AS well | 


a 4) P ler e Fine, atiche Sopra a : ſotto a, governo ai : Tedaldo 
5 yo in Win, Yeſcovo d' Arezzo, 210 della gran Conteſſa | 
17 Matilda, à cui dedicꝰ Popra ſua; non efero 


75 Alcuni han FP Gor ring con 
Guido Aretino Iftventore delle ſei note muſi- 

cale, monaco, ed abate dell Auellana E gt 
5 certo ebe 1 85 77 Masaer Nook nel 10305 ze 


y 4 : 
: 5 0 of 4a 4+ X% 
: 7 5 ba * 

N » : - 


vero, ee fofſe lo fleſſo che il noſtro autore 

(Fra Guittone), il guale wiveva, nel 1293. 

Dedicat. alle Lettere di Fra Guittone * * 
Oy wund 745. 
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inventor of the Sonetto; though it is 


- was originally conſtructed by the Provengal 
| poets, The notes to Fra Guittone's letters, 


ſerie de 8 modulati oggidi. 
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as by Petrarca, Redi, and almoſt all the poets of Italy (r). But 
Signor Serra () has thrown ſuch doubts upon Guido's having 


been the author of the Micrologus, as Signor Eximeno, author 
of a muſical treatiſe, which is written in a very maſterly ſtyle (7), 
allows to be of difficult ſolution (4). For Signor Serra having 


found in the Vatican Library, among the Queen of Sweden's 
MSS. a muſical treatiſe, entitled, Tractatus Guidonis Augienfis, | 
which correſponds, in every particular, with the Micrologus ; he 
imagines. the author of that famous work to have been a native 


of Auge in Normandy, and not of Arezzo in Tuſcany, as has 
been ſuppoſed for ſo many centuries. 


But as no ſuch Guido 
appears in the annals of literature, either in biographical dic- 
tionaries, or other accounts of writers of the middle ages; and 


as the French have never yet laid claim to the Micrologus, or its 


author, it ſeems a frivolous reaſon for depriving Italy, and the 


Monk of Arezzo, of productions which they have ſo long poſ- 


ſeſſed in quiet. But as many writings have been beſtowed on 


Guido to which he was nor entitled, it is not extraordinary 


that he ſhould be robbed of one to which he has ſo juſt a claim, 


As no mention is made of the Solmiſation and Hexachords i in 


the Micrologus, Signor Serra ſuppoſes them to have been the 
invention of ſome younger writer than Guido Aretinus, and 


ſays, that “ neither Gafurio, nor any other author, who attri- 
* Ft 


6 butes the Hexachords to Guido, has ever cited a ingle paſſage 


« from his writings to confirm his title to them“. 


It would, indeed; anſwer a Purpoſe to Signor "UNS: that 
Solmiſation by the ſyllables ut, re, mi, fa, &c. og not be 


0) Actonding to Creſcembeni, he was > See p-. 21. 

(=) „ Parlo di nico Aretino /alco com- 
& mun appel, ch'egli fa Pautore delle 
4 opere, che gli Vengono attribuite ; laſci- 

* ando nel lor vi gore Lerudite prove, colle 
„ guale ha meſſo in dubbio quel ſuppoſto il 
40 Signor D. Paolo Serra, Cantore della 
„Capella Pontificia nella ſua Introduxxione 
«6. Armonica.” Dubbio di D. Ant. Eximeno' 
ſopra il Saggio di contrapunto del Padre 
Martini, p. 88, In Roma, 1975, © 


the opinion of the critics, that the Sonnet 


and to Redi's Bacco in Toſcano, furniſh 
a conſiderable ſhare of uſeful knowledge 
concerning the ſtate of literature and the 
arts in Italy, from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, 
(s) Introduzzione ArmonicaSo n nuova 
oma 1768. 


ſupported 


9 0 Y 


Guido, as he had a new method of his own 10 propoſe to 


public favour 5 which, with a few exceptions. was to name, 


the notes in ſinging. by. the ſeven. firſt letters of the al- 


phabet, diſtinguiſhing the flat, natural, and ſharp, notes, 4 
the addition of the three firſt vowels to the ſeven letters, as ca, 
«„ flat, ce, c natural, and i for c ſharp by which means the 
ſtudent is diſembarraſſed from all the mutations, and every 
ſound i in i the ſcale has a ſpecific and invariable name appropriated... 


M. Hy * 1; © . 189 
| ſupported. ow ſuch ancient and reſpeRtable 3 as that of 
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ſtudies of a young ſinger of the name of Benedetti, who was 
rendered capable by it, in leſs than a year, of ſinging at fight, 


any vocal muſic that was put before him, even without accom- 


paniment. Benedetti has ſince ſung the firſt man's part in the 


operas of ſeveral of the principal cities of Italy; and, perhaps, 
his genius may be ſuch, as would have enabled him to have 
done the ſame by any other method, with equal ſtudy and 
praQtice. Inftrumental performers, at preſent, are not plagued 
with the ancient names of the notes and mutations, but learn 
them by the ſimple letters of the alphabet; and yet. I have never 
heard of one that has been able to play at ſight in a year's time. 
Upon the whole, the alphabetic names of the notes ſeem the 
moſt ſimple and ufeful for every purpoſe but that of exerciſing 73 
the voice, Which is beſt done by the vowels; and it may be 
ſaid, that to /Mabize'in quick paſſages is little more than to 
but to voculiae is to ſing. However, 1 was told by a 
ſcholar of the famous Duratite, that while he was in the Con- 


ſpeak, 


ſervatorio of St. Onofrio, at Naples, when the boys uſed to be 


tormenting themſelves about the mutations, and the names of 


notes in tranſpoſed keys, with double flats and ſharps, Durante 
IE out, Queſte 2 nate. intonatele cliamatele pot anche diavole ſe 
0 vo- 


" ; 
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This method had the approbation of ſeveral of the beſt maſters 
in Rome, who have ſigned a certificate of its effect upon the 
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ih &« volete, ma intonatele.” Meaning, that if they did but hit 
i) the intervals right, and in tune, he did not care what they 
ff . were called. And, perhaps, what Pope ſays of different forms 
1 of government, rg My be more re füllt e to theſe ſeveral me- 


* 


_ of ſinging: N 2 IE 
1 Whate' er is s beſt adminiſter is ; beſt,” W 


As in the uſe of any of them, whoever has the beſt maſter, 
__ and ſeconds his inſtructions with the greateſt degree of intelli- 5 
—_ gence and induſtry, will be the moſt likely to ſucceed. And 
ſt when we recolle& the great abilities and enchanting powers of 
. . many ſingers of paſt times, who have been obliged to articulate 
5 every note of their ſo/feggi in the moſt rapid movements, we 
may apply to the new ſyſtems what Mr. Rouſſeau ſaid with re- 
ſpe& to his own (): That the public has done very wiſely 
« to reject them, and to ſend their authors to the land of vain 
c«& ſpeculations.” For innovators will always find, that a bad me-, ; 


thod, already known, will be Preferred to a good method 518 is 
to learn. 


After this minute, and, perhaps, too ee hillory of 
the vocal alphabet, or ſolmiſation, which was firſt ſuggeſted by 
Wh Domes Guido, it is time, when I have fairly ſummed up the account of 
a OT debts due to him from poſterity, to proceed in my enquiries. 
RR. A concerning the further, Progreſs that was Mage in the art of. 
1198 muſic by his ſucceſſors. - 

17 Though hiſtorical integrity is Ae Guido of "Eat of: 
the muſical diſcoveries that careleſs enquirers had beſtowed 
on him, and though his claims to others are rendered doubtful, - 
yet his name ſhould ftill remain reſpectable among muſicians 
"By for the ſervices he did their art, in the opinion of his cotempo- 
1 ;  . raries, and others who have given teſtimonies of their appro- 
1698 bation very ſoon after the period i in which he lived. Theſe muſt | 
ms FS. be far better judges of his merit than we can be now, who no 
| 0 | | longer want his aſſiſtance, . and are ſcarcely able to underſtand 
* 0 45 what he intended 9; teach. But an wheel, whoſe merit 


00 Pig. Art, Carafttre i Muſique, = gin 
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could penetrate the ſovercign pontifF's palace, without cabal or 
_ Intereſted protectors; whoſe writings in leſs than a century 
| ſhould be quoted as authorities for muſical doctrines in parts of 
Europe very remote from the place of his reſidence; at a 
time too when the intercourſe between one nation and another 
Was not facilitated by travelling, commerce, or the preſs, and 
— one of the darkeſt periods of the human mind, ſince it 
has been enlightened by religion and laws; ſuch a one muſt 
have conferred benefits on ſociety which cannot be eſteemed in- 
conſiderable, ſince, in ſpite of all theſe diſadvantages, they 
could fo ſuddenly extend their effects, and intereſt the moſt 
poliſhed and intelligent part of mankind. 

It now remains, under the ſeveral denominations of Dia- 
Plonia, Organum, Diſcant, and Counter point, to trace the 
origin and progreſs of modern harmony, which has been ſo 
long ranked among the inventions of Guido. However, by 
the few ſpecimens of his compoſitions that have already been 
given from his Micrologus, it does not appear that practical 

harmony, ſuch as is now underſtood by muſtc in 5 ifferent 
parts, had made any conſiderable e towards perfection 
when that tract was written. And yet ſuch attempts at ſimul- 
taneous harmony as he has exhibited, rude, feeble, and indi- 
geſted as they apprar, are to be found in treatiſes . have 
been preſerved of much earlier writers. 
Many ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians tell us that the organ was firſt 
admitted into the church at Rome by Pope Vitalian, 666, the 
ſame pontiff who two years after ſent ſingers into Kent, to 
_ finiſh the work which Auſtin, the firſt Roman miſſionary, had 
begun. In 680, according to Bede, John, the præcentor of 
St. Peter's in Rome, was ſent. over by Pope Agatho to inſtruct 
the monks of Weremouth in the manner of performing the 
ritual, who opened ſchools for teaching muſic in other places 
of the kingdom of Northumberland. This may reconcile to 
probability (ome e of the following unte which Giral- 
N > $323 TB dus 
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dus cambrenſis gives of the peculiar manner of ſinging that 
was practiſed by the Welch, and the inhabitants of the N orthy 
of England, about the end of the twelfth century ( 9): 
«© The Britons,” ſays he, do not fing 1 in uniſon, like the 
« inhabitants of other countries; but in many different parts, 
e So that when a company of fingers.ambug the common peo- 
ple meets to ſing, as is uſual in this country, as many dif- 
& ferent parts are heard as there are performers, who all at 
4 length unite in conſonance, with organic ſweetneſs. In the 
e northern parts of Great Britain, beyond the Humber, on 
„ the borders of Yorkſhire, the inhabitants uſe the ſame kind 
« of ſymphonious harmony; except that they only ſing in 
c two parts, the one murmuring in the baſe, and the other 
« warbling in the acute or treble. Nor do theſe two nations 
« practice this kind of ſinging ſo much by art as habit, which 
« has rendered it ſo natural to them, that neither in Wales, 
e where they ling in many parts, nor in the North of Eng- 
land, where they ſing in two parts, is a ſimple melody 
« ever well ſung. And, what is ſtill more wonderful, their 
children, as ſoon as they attempt uſing their voices, ſing in 
ee the ſame manner. But as not a// the Engliſh ſing in this 
„ manner, but thoſe only of the North, I believe they had 
« this art at firſt, like their language, from the Danes and 
Norwegians, who uſed frequently to invade and to occupy, 
6 for a long time Ogre, thoſe parts of the iſland (2) 1 


(e 


This 
| (y) Giraldus Cambrenſis, archdeacon, Borealibus 5 gu majoris Britannia parti- 
and afterwards biſhop of St. David's, was Gus trans l Ne finibus Ang- 
born about the middle of the 12th cen- 


tury, and died after the year 1220. 

(z) In mufico modulamine non uniformi- 
ter ut alibi, ſed multipliciter multiſque modis 
et modulis cantilenas emittunt, adeò ut in 
turbã canentium, ficut huic genti mos eft, 
quot videas capita, tot audias carmina diſ- 
eriminaque vocum varia, in unam denique 


ſub B mollis dulcedine blanda conſonantiam 


et organicam convenientia melodiam. In 


lorum populi qui 2 artes illas inhabitant fi- 
mili canendo ſymphoniacd utuntur harmonid : - 
hinis tamen folummodo tonorum di Herentiis 
et vocum modulando varietatibus, und in- 
ferius ſub murmurante, alters verò ſupern: 
demulcente pariter et delectante. Nec arte 
tantùm ſed uſu longevo et quaſi in naturanm 


- mord diutinã jam conwerſo, hæc wel illa fibi 


gens hanc ſpecialitatem comparavit : Dui 
adeò apud 8 invaluit et altas j 28 ra- 
dices 


* 
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_ This extraordinary paſſage requires a comment. And firſt, 


it may be neceſſary, before we reaſon upon the circumſtances 
it contains, to be certain of their authenticity. Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis is indeed an author who has been often ſuppoſed in- 
accurate and fabulous (a); and the glaring improbabilities in 


the above account, with the manifeſt ignorance of the ſubject 


in queſtion, by no means contribute to augment his credibility. 
For whoever is acquainted with the laws of counterpoint, or 
with the firſt difficulties attending the praQtice of ſinging in 
parts, can have no exalted idea of the harmony of an un- 


taught crowd, turba canentium, or ſuppoſe it to be much better 


than the diſſonant pæans of a good-humoured mob; in which 
the parts would be as various as the pitch of voices of which 
their chorus was compoſed. But how all theſe united at laſt 


in the conſonance of organic melody, and the ſoft ſweetneſs of : 


B mollis, will long remain an impenetrable ſecret (4) : 
; & As true no meaning puzzles more than wit.” 


With reſpe& to what he aſſerts of the people in Northumberland 
ſinging in 7wo parts, it is more reconcileable to probability, from 


the circumſtances juſt mentioned, of the cultivation of muſic in 


dices poſuit, ut nihil bie fimpliciter, ubi mul- 


tipliciter ut apud priores, wel ſaltem dupli- 


citer ut apud ſequentes, mellitè proferri con- 
ſueuerit. Pueris etiam (quod magis admi- 
randum) et fert infantibus, (cum primum à 


Netibus in cantus erumpunt) eandem modula- 
tionem obſervantibus, 8 werd guoniam 
non generaliter omnes, ſed boreales ſolum hu- 
Juſmodi vocum utuntur modulationibus, credo 
guòda Daciss (al. Danis) etNorwagienſibus gui 
partes illas inſulæ freguentiùs occupare ac diu- 
tins obtinere ſolebaut, ficut loquendi affinitatem, 
fic canendi proprietatem contraxerunt. 
Cambriz Deſcriptio, cap. xii, 
(a) © Girald Cambrenſis deſerves no 
manner of regard or credit to be given him; 
and his Chronicle is the moſt partial repre- 


ſentation of the Iriſh hiſtory that ever was 
impoſed on any nation in the world, He 


has endeavoured to make the venerable 


antiquities of the iſland a mere fable; 


and given occaſion to the hiſtorians that 
came after him, to abuſe the world with the 
ſame fictitious relations.” Keating, part 
i. p. 13. Dr. Nicholſon, Biſhop of Derry's, 


Triſh Hiftorical Library, 1ſt.edit, Dubl.17 24, 
(5) If by melodia organica he meant 


organized, or harmonized, melody, we may 


ſuppoſe that the Cambro-Britons, in the 


time of Giraldus Cambrenſis, had acquired 


ſome knowledge in diaphonics, or diſtant; 
which, according to John of Saliſbury, an 


elder writer, was practiſed to great exceſs in 


the 12th century. 


* The word Dani muſt certainly have been changed for Dacis, by ſome careleſs or 
Be 5 tranſcriber ; for though the Danes ſo often invaded England, who ever heard of 


e Dacians viſiting this country? 


it that. 
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that part of the world under Roman maſters, who may probably 
have firſt brought over the art of diſcant, or gouble finging, 
which the newly invented organ had ſuggeſted, by the facility 
it afforded of ſounding two or more notes at a time; which 
art, when practiſed by voices, was thence called organum, or- 
ganizare. But as to what Giraldus ſays of children naturally 
finging in this manner as ſoon as they were out of the cradle, 
the. reader will afford it what degree of weight he pleaſes ; z 
for my own part, I muſt own that it is not yet admitted into 
my muſical creed. 

If, however, Derby could be vanquiſhed with reſpect to 
the account which Giraldus Cambrenſis gives of the ſtate of 
muſic in Wales during the twelfth century, it would be by a2 
Welch MS. in the poſſeſſion of Richard Morris, Eſq: of the 
Tower, which contains pieces for the harp that are in full har- 
mony or counterpoint ; they are written in a peculiar notation, 
and ſuppoſed to be as old as the year 1100; at leaſt, ſuch is 
the known antiquity of many of the ſongs mentioned in the 

collection. But whether the tunes and their notation are coeval 
with the words, cannot eaſily be proved; nor is the counter- 
point, though far from correct or elegant,” of ſo rude a kind as 
to fortify ſuch an opinion. 
Some part of © This MS.” according to a memorandum 
which I found in it, was tranſcribed in the time of Charles 
« the Firſt, by Robert ap Huw, of Bodwigen, in the iſle of 
„ Angleſea, from William Penllyn's. Book (c).“ The title 
given to theſe pieces, is Musica neu BeRORIAETH: and a 
note, in Engliſh, informs us, that the manuſcript contains 
| « the muſic of the Britons, as ſettled Y a congreſs, or meet- 


(e) The name of William penllyn is Ce in North Wales, where he was 
recorded among the ſucceſsful candidates lected o one 0 the Chief Bards and T eacbers. 
on the harp, at the EZeddfod, or ſeſſion of Iaſtrumental Song. Pennant's Tour in 


of the bards and minſtrels, a pointed. in North Wales, 1- rinted 1778. 
che ninth year of Queen Elizabeth at ? 7755 P 77 


« ing 


S Meet. 111 


ing of maſters of muſic, by order of Gryffydd ap Cynan, 
-N prince of Wales, about the year 1100, with ſome of the moſt 


ancient pieces of the Britons, ſuppoſed to have been handed 


down to us from the Britiſh bards,” 


This muſic is written in a notation by letters of the alpha- | 


bet, ſomewhat reſembling the tablature for the lute ; but with- 
out lines, except a ON Noe to parme the reble from the 
balefd}) 5 

In the notation, double F ſeems the loweſt note; then the 
firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet are written thus, gi, at, bi, 
c Ni, 3, fi; and the next ſeptenary thus, with a daſh over 


each letter, 7, g, a, 6, c, d, e.. If theſe letters repreſent the 


fame ſ-unds as at preſent, we find ſome ſuch chords as are ad- 


| mitted in modern harmony; but others frequently occur that 
are mere jargon. 


Many of the baſes, or accompaniments to the melodies 


begin with the chord of C inverted: G Theſe chords and me- 
2. 
; lodies are leſſons for young practitioners on the harp; and 


are ſaid to be the exerciſes and trial- pieces which were required 


to be performed by the candidates for muſical degrees, and for 


the ſilver harp. Among the firſt twenty-four leſſons of this 
kind, ſome few are eaſy to decypher, as No. XI. and XVII. 


which I ſhall give here as ſpecimens of this notation, explaine@ 
in modern muſical characters. | 


(a) The lines made ls of in the tab- the following 3 is the accordatara, or tun· 
lature for the lute, and formerly for the | 

| Yuittar, the viol da braceia, and the viol 
da gamba, are repreſentations of the 
firings of thoſe inſtruments ;- the. letters 


imply the frets. which divide the finger- If G the diſtanes I the frin & ie : 


the lines point ou the dme of ekch {dund 
in the melody. The firſt, or highelt 
ſtring, is ſometimes A, in ynifon with 8—— 

tbe ring of the wolln, and ſome- Ch 
þ . — . — 
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After twenty- - Tous leſſons, or meaſures, as they are called, 
of is Kind; there follow twelve variations on a ae baſe. 


- 


This counterpoint, however artleſs it may ſeem, is too mo- 


dern for ſuch remote antiquity as is given to it. The falſe 
5th, from B to F, in the firſt example, has not been long al- 
 Towed in harmony; and the unprepared 7th, from B to A, in. 


the ſecond example, is a a crudity that bas been but very ey 
tolerated. 


That the ancient inhabitants of 1 were great encouragers 


of poetry and muſic, cannot be diſputed, as many ſpecimens 
of Cambro-Britiſh verſification of undoubted antiquity ſtill ſub» 
ſiſt; and that theſe poems, as well as thoſe of ancient Greece 
and Rome, were originally /ung and accompanied with inſtru- 
ments, is very natural and reaſonable to believe; but that a 
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rude and uncivilized people, driven into a mountainous and 
barren country, without commerce or communication with the 
reſt of Europe, ſhould invent counterpoint, and cultivate har- 
mony, at a period when it was unknown to the moſt poliſhed 
and refined inhabitants af the earth, ſt remains a problem of 
difficult ſolution. 
I call give a farther account of this curious Ms. when [ 
come to ſpeak of national mujic, and the eftabliſhment of mu- 


ſical games or conteſts in Wales, before any other muſic ſeems 


to have been much cultivated in the reſt of the iſland, except 
the Eccleſiaſtieal or Gregorian chant, which the Britons, driven 
into the mountains of Wales by the Saxons, ſeem to have been 


very unwilling to receive from the Roman 2 that 


were ſent over to convert their conquerors (e). 
It will be much eaſier to trace the art of counterpoint in 


France, than in Italy or England, as the French have preſerved 


more monkiſh records than either of the other countries. For 


the Italians, who both ſpeak and write leſs than the French on 


common and familiar ſubjects, have beſides had their towns 
and monaſteries more frequently pillaged and deſtroyed by in- 


vaders. And in England, at the time of the reformation, and 
during our civil wars in the laſt century, every thing which 
had the moſt minute connexion with Popery was devoted to 


the flames. | 
The firſt organ we hear of in \ France was of Greek con- 
ſtruction, and ſent thither in 757, as a preſent to King Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, by the Emperor Conſtantine VIth. J). 


ey The Britiſh annals and ſongs aſcribe, 


with great reſentment, the ſlaughter of 


the monks at Bangor, by Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, to the inſtigation of Auſtin the 
monk, on account-of their having refuſed 


to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of Pope Gre- 


gory, and the hg: he propoſed. 


See This fact may Cs 
be Fendere mon worthy of credence, by 


the aſſertion oß WaltorOdington, of Eve- 


ſham, a muſical writer of the 13th century, 


who, in his tract De  Speculatione . Mujce, 


ſays, that Arno Domin: 787, venit Orga- 


** primo in Franciam miſſum a potiſ im 
WY Gracorum Pipino imperatori. Of this 
whioh is in gene 't Coll. Camb. a 
more particular account will be given here» 


This 


| after. 


W inſtrument "EM to have been 3 in France as a 
very extraordinary and enchanting piece of mechaniſm; for 
we are told by Notker, the monk of St. Gal, in Switzerland, 
a writer of the tenth century, that Charlemagne, in order to 
procure another, ſent ambaſſadors to the Emperor Michael, at 
Conſtantinople, purpoſely to ſolicit ſo precious a gift. And 
this organ, after its arrival, is deſcribed in ſuch a manner as 
not to be miſtaken. Indeed it ſeems. to have had imitative 
powers equal to thoſe produced by . ſtops in modern 
organs (g). 
It is the opinion of Mabillon (00%, that “ this er 
“ contributed greatly to the perfecting the Gregorian chant in 
France, as it is certain that the uſe of the organ paſſed from 
„ the king's chapel, where that had been placed which came 
from Conſtantinople, to different churches of the kingdom, 
„ before it was common in Italy, England, or Germany. 1 
However, the reception of this kind of inſtrument into the 
church at Verona, during the ſame reign, is | recorded 1 in ſome 
charters mentioned by Ughello (i). 
It may be ſuppoſed that this oriental organ was neither imi- 
tated in its conſtruction, nor uſed with any great ſkill, immedi- 
ately after its arrival; ſo that its effects in ſuggeſting counter- 
point eould ſcarcely have appeared before the arrival of the 
muſicians ſent into France by Pope Adrian at the latter end of 
the eighth century. After which time, however, frequent at- 
tempts at a bagpipe-Kind of harmony are preſerved in ancient 
miſſals and muſical tracts, of which I ſhall give ſome account. 
The Abbe Le Beuf, who, in the year 1734, was appointed 
by the nee of Pans: to corrett and en, the 


n 2) Addurerant etiam „ en miſs 0 omne trui boatyne, . vero 6 wel 
genus organorum, ſed et variarum rerum 8 dulcedine TO (De Carolo 
ſecum-»-<-et præcipue illud muſicorum or- Magno, cap. 10.) 
ganum præſtantiffimum, quod doliis ex are ) An. I. 23. n. 28, 29. 


conflatis, follibuſque taurinis, per fiſtulas 65 Tom. v. p. 604. 610. e Du Cans 
res Is rugitu uiders & toute gium, Glee Lai. 


chants a 
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chants in'the new edition of a breviary and miſſal for the uſe 


of his dioceſe, publiſhed, in the year 1741, an admirable 
Hiſtorical Treatiſe on Eccleſiaſtical Chanting, which he drew up- 
while he was viſiting different parts of the kingdom, in order 


to collate MSS. and reſtore purity to the corrupted melodies of 


the church. This writer has neither evaded nor {lightly dif- 


cuſſed points of difficult ſolution, but, on the contrary, has 
ſedulouſly ſought, and, with no leſs ſagacity and learning than 
diligence, generally explained them to the ſatisfaction of his 


readers. Indeed, he is one of the few writers on the ſubject, 


whom I have examined, who has ſought information at the 


ſource, and not contented himſelf with the muddy ſtream of 
ſecond-hand ſcience. 


With the aſſiſtance of this diligent ind 80 writer, it is 


not difficult to form a kind of genealogical chain, or ſeries of 
_ eccleſiaſtical muſicians, from the time of Charlemagne, when 
the Roman chant was firſt eſtabliſhed in France, to that of 
Guido; that is, from the eighth to the eleventh century. 


Remi of Auxerre, the moſt learned perſonage in the Latin 


church, at the end of the ninth century, has left behind him 
a Commentary on the Muſical Treatiſe of Martianus Capella, 
Which is ſtill ſubſiſting among the MSS. in the king of France's 
library, No. 5 304. He acquired his ſcience from Heric. 
eric was the diſciple of Rabanus, and Hayman of Halber- 
ſtadt, who had converſed with the Roman fingers: ſent into 


France by Pope Adrian, 

Hubald, Hucbald, or Hugbald, a monk of $t. Anand, in 
Flanders, who preceded Guido more than one hundred years, 
was cotemporary with Remi, and author of a treatiſe on muſic, 
which is ſtill ſubſiſting in the king of France's library, under 


the title of Enchiridion Mufice, No. 7202, tranſcribed in the 


eleventh century. In this work there is a kind of gammut, or 
expedient for delineating the ſeveral ſounds of the ſcale, in a 
way wholly different from his predeceſſors (4); but the method 

| : 0 See p. 36 of this vol, 5 
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of Guido not only ſuperſeded this, but, by degrees, effaced 
the knowledge and remembrance of every other that had been 
adopted in the different countries and convents of Europe. 
However, the aukward attempts at ſinging in conſonance, 
which appear in this tract, are curious, and clearly prove that 
Quido neither invented, nor, rude as it was before his time, 
much contributed to the improvement of this art. 

Hubald places the whole force of his diapllonies, or har- 
mony, upon fourths and fifths. The following fragment of 
canto fermo has been already given, p. 35, as an example of 
notation, by Odo. I did not then ſuſpect that the ſyllables, 
placed over each other between the lines, were meant as coun- 
ter point, till I ſaw them given as ſuch, and reduced to com- 
mon notes by the prince abbot of St. Blaiſe (1), who truly ob- 


ſerves, that it is ſuch harmony as will not only offend the ear, 
but ſet our teeth on edge. | 
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- 0 De Mas Eccleſ, tom, ui. p. 112. 
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| The good monk ſays, if to theſe two parts, two more are 
| 9 15 added in the octave, the harmony will be complete: and then 
I | writes, after his manner, the ſame fragment of melody over 
* 5 5 again, with a very ſmall change at the end in the aceompani- 
| 5b ment, which he calls Organum. Though it is eaſy for a pro- 
TC feed muſician: to divine what a ſtrange effect ſuch a combi- 
5 nation of ſounds would have, yet I ſhall preſent it in ſcore, 
for the ſatisfaction of others, who. may have a Sekten reve - 
rence e for antiquity. | 


Tu pa-tris, &c. 


Org. 2 


Tu pa- tris, | &e: 5 


Ye” 225 3 | — s 3 
Prin. £ — — . 


Tu pa-tris s ſem- -Pi - ter-nus es fi. - li - us. 


| After giving this example, he grows bolder by . and 
i in chap. XV. ventures to make a tranſient. uſe-of a ad and 


3d; then, having feaſted his ears with a ſucceſſion of ſeven 


4ths, he makes the principal voice part, and: what. he calls the 
Organum, end! in uniſon, as thus: 3 


* 
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At length, growing ill 1 more Sh in the eighteentle 
chapter, the queſtion is, How much higher the principal 
on melody may go than the organum? And he determines the- 
point, that while one voice remains in the ſame tone, the- 
other may wander about at its pleaſure. The ſucceſſion of 
four thirds in the following example, renders it more like 
muſic of this world, in point of harmony, than any of the 
reſt; and, indeed, a very few alterations in the under part 
would make the whole fragment ſupportable to modern ears. 


Fs 
b 
| | L 


1 e TT 


0 25 
my | 
Te bu-mi-les|fa-mu-li] . modulis 1 -ne-ran- do pi- is 
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Te humiles, &c. VVV 
NS Theſe: 


(m) Hubald; the reſpectable author of perſeverance, if not of his genius, from 
theſe curious ſpecimens of crude harmony, Aa circumſtance related by Sigebert, the au- 
was not only a muſician but a poet; and thor of his life, by which 4 appears that, 
an idea may be — of his patience and he W a much greater difficulty in 


poetry; 
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Theſe examples will ſufficiently ſhew the infant ſtate of 
counterpoint, previous to the time of Guido, and enable the 
reader to judge whether it was much improved by his diſcoveries. 

No writer of eminence, on the ſubje& of muſic, of whoſe 
works we have any remains, appears between the time of Hu- 
'bald and Guido, except Odo, the abbot of Cluni, in Burgundy, 
whom Mabillon (2) ranks at the head of literature and the 
polite arts at the beginning of the tenth century. He ſtudied 
under St. Remi, at Paris, and, among other ſciences, applied 
himſelf ſo ſueseſsfully to muſic, that he was afterwards regarded 


as the moſt learned muſician of his time. He made three ſe- 


veral voyages to Rome, in 936, 938, and 942, where, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, he acquired a perfect knowledge of the 


Gregorian chant, and was initiated in all the refinements that : 


were then practiſed in St. Peter's church and the pontifical chapel. 

Some of his hymns, chants, and anthems, are ftill preſerved 
in the Romiſh church (o); and there are two copies of a MS. 
tract upon muſic, of his writing, in the king of, France's li- 
brary at Paris (p). They are in ſeparate: volumes, and both 
bound up with many other ancient muſical treatiſes. There is 


a tract of great antiquity in the library of Baliol college, Ox- 


ford, which, by the initial ſentence, Quid eff muſica? I once 
imagined to have been written by Odo; but am now convinced 
that it is the work of Guido himſelf: for, upon carefully pe- 
-ruſing, and collating it with the extracts I had made from the 
Enchiridion of Odo, in the libraries of the king of F rance, and 


poetry than the Lippogrammatiſts of an- * Aga Sand. ord. S. Bened. tom. vii. 


tiquity ever attempted: for they only ex- p- 126. | 
communicated a ſingle letter of the alpha- 
bet from a whole poem; but this deter- (9) Hip. Litter. de Trace, tom. vi. 
mined monk co mpoſed three hundred P 235» 

Baldneſs, which he 
addreſſed to the emperor Charte the Bald, (p) Dialogus de Mufica, No. 7211, 
and in which he obliged the letter C to With this memorandum : Codex membra- 
take the lead in every word, as the initial NACceus, olim Colbertinus, partim duodecimo, 
of his patron's name and infirmity : Caro- 2 decimo tertio [eculo, w1idetur.exaratuie 
lus Calvus, as thus: | And No. 7399, where it has another title: 


2 b Enchiridi 0 
Carmina Clariſonæ Calvis Cantate Camænæ. 9 i Myſcs 
elſewhere, 
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elſewhere, as well as with the quotations from it in the 
Muſical Hiſtories of Padre Martini and the Abbot Gerbert, I 
find it to be totally a different work, agreeing in nothing but 
the initial queſtion. It contains inſtructions for meaſuring mu- 
ſical intervals by the Monochord, and a Formulary of the Ec- 
 elefiaſtical Tones. It is given to Guido in the Vatican library (9); 
and in the Saville ſtudy, at Oxford, there is a Printed copy of | 
part of it, under the ſame name (7). 
But the moſt beautiful and perfect copy which I have ſeen, 
and which perhaps can now be found, of the ſcarce and cu- 
rious tracts upon muſic, by the venerable monk Hubald, of St. 
Amand, and St. Odo, abbot of Cluni, ſubſiſts in the library 
of Bene't college, Cambridge, under a title which is not likely 
to diſcover the real author of theſe tracts, and to the know- 
lege of which nothing but the having ſeen them in other libra- 
ries on the continent could have led me. I had long ſince 
been told of a very ancient and valuable muſical MS. in this 
curious library, but was unable to examine it till very lately, 
which I did with great care and ſatisfaction, as it contains the 
two moſt ancient treatiſes on modern muſic, in which any men- 
tion is made of ſinging in parts. 
The number of this MS. in the excellent catalogue lately 
publiſhed, is CCLX (s), where it is entitled Mu/ica Hogert, five 
Excerptiones Hogeri Abbatis ex Autoribus Mufice Artis: The 
„ Muſic of Hogerus, or Extracts from Writers on the Art of | _ 
& Muſic, by the Abbot Hogerus. Who this abbot was, or - 
when he lived, will not now be eaſily diſcovered, His name | | i 


Has long e the learned: 


( No. 1196 Guidonis Aretini ae 
1 U. Daten., uid eft Mufica? ? 
(1) Mufica ſwe Guidonis Aretini, de 

Uſu et Conſtitutione Monochordi, Dialing: I 


Jam denuo recognitus ab Andrea Reinhardo 


Niwvemontano. Li pfie, 1604. The tract, 


in- Baliol college op ray, which is more 


than double the leng of the printed 


Maſicæ ſub Dialogo. 


and. 1 find, among the letters. 


| copy, is tranſcribed in the ſame volume 968 
the Micrologus of Guido: Explicit Maſica 


Domini Guidonis. 1 mo Explanatio Artis 
Bud eft Muſica ?' 
M. Veraciter canendi Scientia, &c. 
(s) Codex Membranaceus in to, peran- 
fg, non gentis abhinc aunis exaratus. 
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. 
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of Baptiſta Doni (70%, that this MS. was the ſubject of a corre- 


ſpondence between him and Dr. Thomas Rigel, of London, in 
the year 1639 (u). Doni, who had emiſſaries at this time all 

over Europe, in ſearch of muſical curioſities, upon hearing of 
this extraordinary MS. in his letter to Dr. Rigel concerning it, 
ſays, De Hogerii abbatis excerptis {ſiquidem exftarent ) brevia 


Aucedam ſpecimina dumtaxat cuperem: quum enim autor fit mihi 


plane ignotus, affirmare non auſim, an talia ſint eus ſcripta, ut 


.totus ſcribi mereatur,—The Doctor, in his reply to Doni, the 
ſame year, tells him, that after making all poſſible enquiry in 


the library at Cambridge—Nullum Hogerii ſcriptum in ea biblio- 


.theca inveniri. Whether this was true, or only a ſhort way of 


getting rid of 'the trouble incident to ſuch enquiries, I know 


not; but I find the book entered in the catalogue that goes 


under the name of Dr. Gale (x), thus: Excerptiones Rogeri 
Baconi ex auforibus Mujice Artis. It is poſſible that this book 
may have been tranſcribed by, or for, this wonderful man ; 
and it is the more poſſible, as he admitted muſic among his 
ſtudies, and is ſaid, by his biographers, to have written De 
valore Muſices, pr. Secundum Boetium et cateros auftores. How- 


ever this may have been, the MS. which is beautifully written 
on vellum, and extremely well preſerved, contains more than 


it promiſes ; for the two muſical treatiſes of Hubald and Odo, 
both written in the tenth century, are not given in fragments 


or abſtracts, but entire, and unmixed with the ne of any 


other authors. 


And as they are ſcarce, and frequently confounded by thoſe 
who cite them, I ſhall be ſomewhat minute in deſcribing their 


contents. The Enchiridion of Hubald, or, as it is ſometimes 


called, his treatiſe De Harmonica Inſtitutione, appears firſt in 


the volume, and begins, Archytas vero cuncta ratione conftituens 


non modo ſenſum aurium imprimis conſonantiis obſervare neglexit. 


(t] For = account of this writer, ſee rarium. Florentiz, 1754. | 
vol. i. p. 116. (x) Catalogi Librorum Manuſcriptorum 
4 Nor Bapt. Donii Saunen Litte- * 1697. Fol. No. 1466. 189. 


Verum 
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Verum et jam maxim intra 888 n rationem 
ſecutus e. All is à Ja Grec in this treatiſe, and reduced to the 
tetrachords, as the titles of ſome of the chapters will ſhew. 


. ptlongorum figurts, et quare ſint octodecim. : 
nde dicatur tetrachordum finalium et cæterorum. 


Hare! unum Tum terrochordum gs gran] et duo 
Supra. 


Quod diſtet inter oxthintos ef minores fonos. 


But the chief peculiarities of this manuſcript, are the ſpeci- 
mens of counterpoint, ſuch as have already been given under 
the title of Diaphonics, or Organizing; and the ſtrange no- 
tation, of which an example has been inſerted, p. 33, from 
Padre Martini, who had taken it from a MS. which was erde 
neouſly aſcribed to Odo. 

It appears, upon a careful examination of this tract, that 5 
8 the uncommon characters uſed by Hubald, as ſigns of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical modes, are likewiſe the muſical notes with which he 
writes his chants: and of theſe he has fifteen to expreſs the 
double octave, all differing from each other by ſome flight 
peculiarity. See plate, p. 95, No. 3, where they are inſerted, 
on account of their ſingular forms, with the correſpondent : 
literal notation in preſent uſe. 


This notation, and the appellations given to the eccleſiaſtical 


modes, are ſo nearly what the modern Greeks till uſe, that 1 


their origin ſeems clearly pointed out. In ſpeaking of the 
four authentic modes or tones, he lays: * 725 27'S 


| A Primus qui et grav „Naus Græce Protos dicitur vel Archos 
Þ” Secundus Deuteros tono di fans a Protos, | 7 
* by ertius Tritos ſenitono a. 2 4 Dentero. ö 


. Quartus Tetardos fono diftans a Tr rito. e 
W ll 5 | Theſe 
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Theſe characters, which are frequently uſed for plain-chant 


without lines, have generally one of the two letters, T, 8, 
at the ſide of each, to indicate the tones and ſemitones. 

He has a chapter de Symphonirs, which inculcates the ſame 
doctrine as Guido's chapter De Diaphonia. He ſays there are 
three kinds of ſymphony, in the 4th, 5th, and 8th ; and that 


as the combination of ſome letters and ſyllables is more pleaſ- . 


ing to the ear than others, ſo it is with ſounds in muſic, All 


mixtures are not equally ſweet. 
He then deſcribes Diuteſſaron Symphonia, Diapente Symphonia, 


and Diapaſon Symphonia (y); and, after giving examples 1 in his 


peculiar notation, of theſe three kinds of ſymphony, his next 


chapter has for title, QAuomodo ex Simplicibus Symphonits aliæ 
Componuntur. | 


This permiſſion onl y extends to the diapaſon and diateſſaron, 5 


diapaſon and diapente, eat, &c. iT, ſymphony in the 


11th, 12th, and 1 5th. 
hen & circular diagram is given of their relations. Hubald, 


however, ſays, that the moſt pleaſing of all ons | 18 in 


the oQtave or diapaſon—Maxima Symphonia 


zapaſon dicitur, 
quod mea perfeddior ceteris conſonantia fiat (z). 85 5 


There are many curious paſſages in this treatiſe; but as great 


uſe has been made of it already, in deſcribing attempts at 
counterpoint, previous to the time of Guido, I ſhall only men- 
tion ſuch circumſtances, and give the titles of ſuch chapters, 
as will beſt aſcertain its identity with that in the king of 


France's poſſeſſion, and eſtabliſh its exiſtence in one of our 


oven libraries, where it may be conſulted by diligent and curious 
enquirers into the ſtate of the arts during this dark period. 
In this work I found the ſame diagram, with the ſame lateral 


characters, as are already exhibited in this vol. p. 35. After which 


00 The fi inging in a ſucceſtion of 4ths plealing to uncultivated ears ; but how 
and zths was afterwards called, in France, 2 could ever be pleaſed with ſym- 
Diateſſaronare and | Duintoier, phony in 4ths or sb, is now difficult to 

(2 pony! in the octave is ſtill moſt imagine. 


Ws 
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we have a diagram of tranſpoſitian. Modum unumquemque in 
alium tranſinutare, ita. exactly the ſame as that which is 
printed from P. Martini, at the bottom of the ſame page. 

In his next chapter, the title of which is De proprietate 
Symploniarum, Hubald ſpeaks of diaplonia and organum, as 
ſynonimous with Hymphony; and this is a full confirmation of 
what has been often advanced in the preſent chapter, „that 
e neither Guido, nor any muſical writers of the middle ages, 
„by the word organum ever meant the iaſtrument, or a part to 
« be played on the inſtrument, which we now call an Ox GAN (a).“ 

His next chapter is De guctiore Diaphonia per Diatefſaron 
ejuſque de leſeriptio ; to illuſtrate which augmentation, he doubles 
each part in the ocaye ; that 1 18, doubles the yoice part and the 
organum . 

Then follows a deſeription of double diaphonies in he gth— 
Diaphonie Auctioris per Diapente; an example of which is 
given in four parts, to theſe words: Sit gloria Domini in ſacule 
letabitur in operibus ſuis. 
The title of the next chapter excites curiolity: Quod de his Ptha- 

lemæum ſen/iſſe Boetius narrat.—But this is only the old diſpute, 
whether the 11th, or octave of the 4th, is a concord; and 
 Hubald determines it againſt thoſe ancients who refuſed it a 
place among conſonant intervals, aſſerting, that by doubling . 
the parts in the oQaye, a ſeries of eleventhe has a very good 
effect. 
It is in the next chapter that he hazards 1 intervals than 

aths, 5ths, or 8ths, and that he uſes a tranſient 2d, and gd, 
both major and minor. The title of this chapter is, Que modo 
altiora, modo ſubmiſſiora loca Organum petat, The example of 
| What he imagined to be ſuch licentious counterpoint, has been 
already given, p. 119, to theſe words: Te huwiles, &c. 

a) — Nunc id quo 1 14 di- o; quod licet omni mphoniarn 
A lk, 746. al eee ee N N enger 
ile in unum canendo habeant, proſequamur. natur exemplum. ipote , ad ſubj undi an 
 Haec 70 35 eft, quam aiaphoniam cantile- de eſcriptionem duobus ſonis a partly youre 


nam, aſſuete Organum nuncupamus. loco in unum canendo Vox woct reſpondeat. 
Dicta autem Di e quod non uniformi (5) See p. 118, | x 
cangre conflet, ſed concentu concorditer diſ- 
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In his laſt chapter, which is an Eloge upon Muſic, he tells 
the ſtory of Orpheus's deſcent into hell to fetch his wife-Eury- 
dice; but ſays, that the moderns, . confining their muſic to the 
praiſe of God, pretend to no ſuch powers. He therefore 


leaves to Boethius the relation of its marvellous effects in an- 
cient times. 


We come now to the celebrated Enchiridion of Ga which 
is written in dialogue, and mentioned with reſpect, even by 
Guido himſelf. Incipit Scholium Enchiridij de Arte Mufca. 


The dialogue is between a maſter and his diſciple (c 0). 


The diagrams and muſical examples are all given in the 


ſame characters as thoſe of Hubald: See plate p. 95. No. 3. 


His doctrine of the tones, or eccleſiaſtical modes, is ltuftrated 
by innumerable ſpecimens in this kind of notation. | 
In this treatiſe, the barbarous and unmeaning words, in 


| Gothic letters, occur, which the Greek church uſed during the 


ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, to characterize the modes 
or tones: NONANOEANE, NOEANE, NOIOEANE, ANOAIS, &c. 
of which the abbreviations or figns are given on the left ide 
of the ſpecimen of this ſpecies of notation, p. 35. 
Terms like theſe are ſtill retained by the modern Greeks in 


their eccleſiaſtical muſic, as I find by Leo Allatius, and by the 


Abate Martini's papers; the intonations of the eight eccleſi- 
aſtical modes, for inſtance, are ſung to the following words: 
ANANES, NEANES, NANA, AGIA; ANEANES, NEANES, AANES, 
NEAGIE: each beginning upon one of the following ſounds of 
our ſcale: A, B, C, D, E, F, G. i 
The entablature, or notation of Hubatd and Odo, very much 
reſemble each other, as does their counterpoint ; ; indeed theſe 
eccleſiaſtics were not only cotemporaries, and friends, but diſ- 
ciples of Remi, monk of St. German d*Auxerre ; and Odo, the 
youngeſt of the two, ſurvived Hubald but twelve years ®, 
(c) Pr. D. Mufica uid oft ? M. Bene counterpoint it contains, it ſeems as if it 
modulandi ſcientia, d. Bene modulari, had been intended by Odo as a Commen- 


quid ei? M. Melos ſuavi ſono moderari. tary upon the Enchiridion of Hubald. _ 
By the title of this tract, Scholium En- ubald died in 930, at near go years 


The 


DOT M U e eee m1 

The firſt part of this tract ends thus: Præterea et grata 
Smplioniarum commixtio maximam ſuavitatem cantilenis adjicet. 

And in the ſecond part he proceeds to the explanation of 
this extraordinary ſymphonic ſweetneſs ; which he tells his diſ- 
ciple, conſiſts in the pleaſing mixture of certain ſounds, ſuch 
as the octave, th, 4th, &c. (4). ET 

'Then follow examples of organizing in all his fix eoncords, 
which are only thoſe of the ancients, 4th, 5th, 8th, 1 ith, 12th, 
and 15th; and in giving an example in four parts, where he 
doubles the organum and principal part to theſe words, Nos 
qui vivimus, they move Nr pref n theſe intervals, uniſon, 
4th, Sth, and 11th. 

The author next proceeds to give the ratio of ſounds, and to 
ſhew the alliance between muſic and mathematics, calling arith- 
metic the mother of muſical tones (e). 1 6p 

He afterwards treats of the proportions of flutes or muſical 
pipes, to which he applies his harmonics, | 

The laſt chapter is a ſummary of the tones or dee of 
_ canto fermo( 7); and here, as elſewhere, his examples are al- 
ways in the ſame hieroglyphic notation : 1 O JAFNO TIF 
E £ A Jf N- &. enn 
. This laſt chapter is not quite MU the tranſcriber hav- 

ing omitted ſome of the muſical arücpten and diagrams. Only 
ſix of the eight modes are finiſhed. The ſeventh, however, is 
begun, and not more than one, or two pages, at moſt, can be 
wanting to complete theſe two ſcarce and valuable relics of the 
firſt eſſays at modern harmony; which, however rude, uncouth, 
and barbarous, continued in the church, without offending 
Chriſtian ears, for more than three centuries : for the monk 
Engelbert, who, in the latter end of the thirteenth century, 
at the inſtigation of his friends (s) wrote a treatiſe on muſic, 


1 751 tells 
(d ) D. Symphonia que of 2. M. Dulcis | Mine? ? M. Arithmetic COT, nofica, 


quarundam wocum commixtio, quarum tres al ronomia. | 
A fim —— : Diopaſen, Diapente, Diatef- lnucipit commenioratio Baule de tonis 
Jaron, et de ſalmis modulandis. © 
ee) ta ptbongi in muſica cuj us mater eft (g) According to Pez. tom, i. tra, 
arithmetica— D, 12 unt matheſis d: 188 the Tac! tract of Engelbertus Abbas Ad- 


montenſis 
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tells us, that all regular diſcant conſiſts of the union of \4ths, 
Sths, and 8ths. 

It has already been ſhewn that this kind of 8 mi- 
ſerable and nauſeous as it would be to our palates, did not of- 
fend Guido; on the contrary, he recommends the regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of fourths above all other concords (4), to excite and 


expreſs pleaſure and jubilation. Nor do any advances or at- 


tempts at variety ſeem to have been made in counterpoint from 


the time of Hubald to that of Guido : : a period of more than a | 


hundred years. 
Indeed it is hardly poſlible- to examine the laſt Gs of 


Hubald's counterpoint, without being aſtoniſhed that no advances. 


had been made in the art for a whole century; for, with all its 
faults and crudities, it is at leaſt equal to the beſt combinations 
of Guido. But perhaps Hubald's inventions or improvements 
never eſcaped the confines of his convent, or, at moſt, were 


only publiſhed in his own dioceſe; and, like the propoſals of 


other ingenious men, whoſe views are extentive, and who an- 
ticipate future diſcoveries, they were not adopted or reduced to 


practice in his life-time, His idea that one voice might wan- 
der at pleaſure through the ſcale, while the other remains fixed, 


ſhews him to have been a man of genius and enlarged views, 


who diſregarding rules, could penetrate beyond the miſerable 
practice of his time into our Points d'orgue, Pedale, and multi- 

farious harmony upon a holding note or ſingle baſe, and ſug- 
geſt the principle, at leaſt, of the boldeſt modern harmony. 
Odo is the only one of his cotemporaries, or ſucceſſors, whoſe 


od have come to my wiege. chat 8 imitated his 


ea begins thus : Propter amicorum ubi diateſaron et diapente conjuguntur in una 
inflantiam. The paſſage alluded to in this Voce.“ 


tract is given by the abbot of St. Blaiſe, in 
the ſecond volume of his Hiſtory of Church 


Muſic, p. 119: ** Quoniam (inquit) omnes 


diſcantus bene ordinati taliter ſe habent, quod 
cantui direfto reſpondent conſonando, vel in 
diapaſon, vel ad medium diapaſon, ſcilicet 


(bh) Semitonium et diapente non admitti- 
mus; tonum vero et ditonum et ſemiditonum 
cum diateſſaron recipimus: ſed ſomiditonum 
in his infimatum, diateſſaron vero optinet” 


| principatum. Mierol. cap. xviii. 


In 
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In the Rawlinſon collection of manuſcripts at Oxford, of 
which no catalogue has yet been publiſhed, there is a didactic 
poem, entitled Ars Muſica, which, though anonymous, con- 
tains internal evidence of having been written by Gerbert 
Scholaſticus, elected pope in the year 999, by the name of Syl- 
veſter IT. It is compoſed in Latin monkiſh rhyme, except where 


ſuch technical terms or rules occurred, as could not poſſibly be 
reduced to metre. 


It begins Ars eſt jam utiliſima, 
e A philoſophts compoſita ; - 
Ars eſt vocata muſica, 
Cantils totius domina; 
Sine qud nec diſferentia 
Eft vocum, vel concordia. 


At the diſtance of a page from this exordium, we have the 
following proof that Guido was not the firſt who characteriſed 
the loweſt ſound of the muſical ſcale by the Greek gamma, 
and that the author of this addition to the Roman literal no- 
tation was unknonn, even in 1 the tenth century. 


Gamma in 8 poſita 
- Quibuſdam eſt incognita 
Nam F. Gracum nomine 
Non invenitur in A. B. C. 


\ 


The following are the titles F ſome of the chapters: De 
| Symplionta faciendd, De Organis, De Tintinnabulis, &c. The 
firſt of theſe chapters concerns organizing, or diaphonia; the 

fecond mu/ical inſtruments; and the third relates to be//s. One of 
the ſucceeding chapters has this title, which points out the anthor 
CERT PORE wo op Co. IP; 
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it appears, that before Gerbert's exaltation to the papal chair, 
or even to the ſee of Rheims, or Ravenna, of both which 
places he was ſucceſſively archbiſhop, he was in ſtrict friend - 


ſhip with Conſtantine, monk of Fleuri, afterwards. abbot of 


Mici, to whom one of his letters is ſill extant “. | 
What is placed as the laſt chapter of this little work is a 
ſeparate treatiſe, of a very few pages, under the title of et 
momachia, or the Battle of Numbers or Figures, which is 
wholly unconnected with muſic, but which is univerſally al- 


lowed to have been written by Gerbert. It was compoſed as 


a kind of Game, ſoon after the arrival of the Arabian figures or 
ciphers in Europe, for which the author gives rules reſembling 
thoſe for cheſs, It 1s mentioned ay John of Saliſbury, in his 
letters F. Ogg iy 146 

Gerbert, who cultivated 1 very aſſiduouſly, regarding it 


3 the ſecond in rank among the liberal arts, muſt have acquired 
a conſiderable degree of reputation in it, as the authors of the 
twelfth century gave him the title of Gerbert the Mußt ician J. 


He is ſaid to have been as well ſkilled in the conſtruction of 
muſical inſtruments as the uſe of them, particularly the hy- 
draulic Organ. William of Malmſbury ſpeaks with wonder 
of the perfection to which he had brought this inſtrument, by | 
means of blowing it with warm water ||. | 


We ſhall now return to the Oxcan, with the improvements 
in which; Counterpoint, under the name of Organizing, ſeems 


to have kept pace. 


* Epiſtola ad C onflantinum. Fabric. 
Bibl. Med. et inf. Latinit. tom. 111. p. 128. 


+ Joh. Sariſb. Epiſt. Par. 1611, 4to. 


No. 235. 


+ Bern. Pez. Auce. 7. befe tom. i. 7705 


2. P» 330. 


Malm. de Reg. Ang. 1. ii. c. . | 
r 


65. The application s warm water, 


the purpoſe of furniſhing the inſtrument . 


with wind, may have been the invention 
of Gerbert, though, in all probability, he 


had followed. the principles of Vitruvius 


— 


in conſtructing the inſtrument; and we 


may imagine that the invention of bellows 
ſoon took place of this contrivance ; for 
we hear no more of hydraulic organs after 


this period, except the wretched contri- 
vances ſo called in the grottos of Italy, 
Pope Sylveſter II. whoſe life is written 
by the authors of PH; Moire Litteraire de 
France, who celebrate his virtues, and 
abilities in almoſt every ſpecies of ſcience, 


died 1003, after filling the papal throne 


bout years. 
Mura- 


2 yg re PASS %„ %%% „ „„ HO AD REG 9. A 4 4 
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Menn (i) ſays, chat the conſtruction of this inſtrument, 
in the Weſt, was wholly taken from the Greeks, who tried to 
keep it a ſecret; and, according to ſome French annaliſts, 
George, a Venetian prieſt, in 826, having ſtolen the model, 
carried it to the Emperor Lewis the Pious. But it has already 


been related, p. 66 and 114 of this volume, that the organ 
was firſt brought into France from Greece, in 757; and there 
ſeems to have been no neceſſity for ſtealing the model of an in- 


YT ; CER 
I. ͤ . 


ſtrument for thoſe who were already in poſſeſſion of the inſtru- 
ment itſelf. The Romans probably had it from Greece much 
ſooner; for, during the long intercourſe between the Greeks 
and Romans, it is hardly eredible but that they muſt have ob- 
tained from them the e organ, as ey had the en | 
licon long before. 
Cardinal Bona (#) ſays, that though organs were thought by 
ſome writers to have had admiſſion into the church in the fourth 
century, during the pontificate of Pope Damaſus, yet the 
more true and common opinion is, that this honour was firſt 
conferred on theſe noble inſtruments by Pope Vitalian, about 
the year 660. But this good cardinal, whoſe work is much 
celebrated and quoted by muſical writers, conſtantly diſap- 
pointed me whenever I had recourſe to him for information; 
he never mounts to the origin of any uſe that has been made 
of muſic in the church, or acquaints us in what it conſiſted. 
He takes his ſcanty information upon truſt from common au- 
thors, and ſeems to have compiled his book in an eaſy chair, 
with the true dignity of a cardinal. I know that he is much 
praiſed for the ſimplicity and ſanctity of his life and manners, 
in ſpite of the grandeur and luxury which ſurrounded him; 
but either his knowledge oO ſacred antiquities muſt have been 
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very cuperficial, or his indolence unpardonable : for, in the 
midſt of eccleſiaſtical treaſures, and at the ſource of information, 
it was natural, from- the title of his work, to expect that he 
would have had recourſe to inedited manuſcripts, or, at leaſt, 
oral tradition, in order to throw a little light upon thoſe dark 
corners of ſacred hiſtory which compriſe the eſtabliſhment of 
muſic in churches, and its progreſs in them fince that time; 
upon the firſt uſe of organs and other inſtruments; the differ- 


ent nation of chants; extemporary diſcant, and written coun- 


terpoint ; the ſtate of the Roman college, or ſchool of ſingers, 


at the time he wrote; the origin and progreſs of the ſacred 


drama or oratorio in muſic, and the permiſſion of the eunuchs 
to ſing in the pope's chapel, and the churches in general 
throughout Italy. But of all theſe particulars, intereſting to a 
muſical enquirer, the exiſtence is ſcarcely diſcoverable in a 
treatiſe, which he himſelf tells us, in the title, is hz/orrcal, 


ſymbolical, and learned; new, curious, and full of erudition; 3 
and laſtly, dedicated to the Virgin Mary! 


About the time that the organ was received in churches and 
convents, the Gregorian chant began to be organized by voices, 


in the manner which was afterwards called Diſcant; and the 


ſimultaneous correſpondence of that harmonical ſeries which 
conſtitutes concert, or muſic in different parts, has been vari- 


ouſly expreſſed by writers on the ſubjeQ, fince it was firſt ſug- 


geſted. The moſt ancient names given to it by Hubald, Odo, 
and Guido, are Diaphonza, and Organum; and Diſcantus, Triplum, 
Quadruplum, Diateſſaronare, Quintoier, Motetus, Medius, and 
Tenore, are all words that preceded the term Counterpoint, As 


© thoſe implied ſinging upon a plain Ton, extempore.; and con- 


trapunctum, written harmony. 


It is of ſuch importance to the hiſtory of an art; that the 
origin, etymology, and primitive acceptation of its terms 


ſhould be minutely traced, that I hope the curious reader will 


excuſe 


excuſe me if 1 Am ſomewhat prolix in. my endeavours to EXC 
cute this part of my work with clearneſs and accuracy. 
The Greeks, ſo late as the time of Bryennius, the youngeſt 
of their muſical writers, who flouriſhed about the year 1 320, 
made uſe of the word Auz@wvog, Al Ih, Difſonus, Diſcordia, 
for diſſonance and diſagreement of ſound; The Latin writers 
upon muſic of the middle ages, however, ſuch as Hubald, Odo, 
and Guido, to whom perhaps the Greek language was but im- 
perfealy known, applied the ſame term to a very different pur- 
poſe; expreſſing by it nearly what the Greeks meant hy 
u apovos, Symphonia, conſonance, concord, and agreement of 
Sounds. + With theſe writers Diaphonia and Organum were ſyno- 
nimous. The uſe which the ancient Greeks made of the term 
Diaphonia, was to expreſs #209 ſounds, which, when heard to- 
gether, were diſcordant and d;/agreeable to the ear; and the 
Latin muſical writers applied the ſame term to we concordant 
ſounds, whoſe conſtant or frequent coincidence rendered them 
_ pleaſing to the ear. We mult except St. Iſidore of Seville, who 
flouriſhed in the ſeventh century; for his definition agrees with 
h ę . 
With reſpect to the term Organum, as uſed by muſical writers 
of the middle ages for a voice part, if we could imagine, when 
the firſt organs were erected in churches and convents, that each 
of them was furniſhed with ſuch a ſtop as is now called the 
| : (1) Diaphonia, id e, voces diſcrepantes, ena, Dia autem Diaphonia, quod 
wel diſonæ. Nam Diaphonia ſemper con- non uniformi canore conflet, ſed concentu cons 
traria eft ſymphonic, cum Symphonia fit con- corditer diſſono: quod licet omnium Sympho- 
junctio, et Diaphonia digjunctio. Originum, ziarum fit commune, in dier e ee 
ſive Etymologiarum, A paſſage from the ac diapente hic nomen obtinuct, Odo and 
Enchiridion of Hubald, cap. 13. De pro- Guido uſe the ſame words: Diaphonia vo. 


te Symphoniarum, will, however, ſhew cum digjunctionem ſonat, quam nos Organum 


prieta | \ 
10 what a different ſenſe he applied the vocamus, cum digundtæ ab invicem woces 


word. Nunc id, ſays he, quo propria Sym- concorditer difſonant, et diſſonanter cancor- 
pboniæ dicuntur, et ſunt, id x Fame dant, ** Diaphonia is the uniting differ- 
eædem woces ſeſe in unum canendo babeant, ent ſounds, which we call Orgazzm, and 
praſeguamur. Hec namque e quam Dia- which different ſounds, though they agree, 
phoniam cantilenam, vel afſuete Organum are diſtinctly heard. N 


8 22 


l have now before me, and of which I ſhall give an account in 
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aha, or any other compound flop, conſiſting. of 4ths, 


Sth, and sche, thus vt! Ke. it wight not 


only help to account for me introduRion of ſach nme Har 


mony into the church as that of Hubald, Odo, and Guido, 
but even give a probable reaſon for the name by which it was 


called: for, whether we ſuppoſe ſingers. to have imitated ſuch 
ſounds as every /ingle key produced, or ſuch as were produced 
by the fingers from different keys of the organ, it was natural to 
call the part which was added to the F ee and 
the art of producing it, Organizare (m). 


The moſt ancient authority which Du Cange gives G4 the 
uſe of the word Diſcantus, Diſcantare, is from Hugotio of 
Vercelli, biſhop of Ferrara, and the firſt definer of Decretals, 
who died 1212 (2). But a till higher and better authority is 


that of Franco of Cologne, who, in a manuſcript tract, which 


the next chapter, defines and applies the word in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to leave no doubt of its having been in common uſe 


about the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth cen- 


tury, for ſinging extempore on a plain ſong. The ſubje& of 


the fifth chapter of Franco's tract on muſic, which is preſerved 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford, 842, f. 49, is Diſcant, and 


the agreement of different voices, Here he defines concords and 


diſcords, and gives examples in notes of the uſe of both in 
difcant. I am not without my doubts concerning the antiquity 
of Franco's tract, but have an indiſputable proof that it was 
written before the year 1283, at which time his definition of | 


(n Organizare, according to Du _ - - (=) This author ſays, Fa of 
13 | 


is canere in modum organi; and, amon valde cantare, diſcantare et excantare, id 
authorities, he gives the following Jefini- eft, diſcantare. 


An ancient manuſcript 
tion from the Catholicon or Lexicon of John 


Greek and Latin Gloſſary, in the ere. of 


de Janua, written in 1286: Organizare, France's library, defines i it Tie 8 bieanto 19 8 


Organo cantare; Joer ou chanter en orgres, Facio tenorem. 


* * to play or bn like the organ,” 


Diſcantus 


——— > — . aaa” tg 


« 
mw” 


Diſcantus was quoted by Marchetto da Padua, in a bad 
_ treatiſe called Pomerium in Arte Mufice Menſurata ; where the 
author ſays, Diſcantus ſecundum magiſtrum Franconem eſt diver- 
ſorum cantuum conſonantia— fe agreement of different melodies. 
„The Roman chanters,” ſays the Abbe Lebeuf (o), that 
* were ſent into France in the time of Charlemagne, had 
„ taught the French this ſecret, who afterwards turned it to 
% account.” | The authors who had before treated the ſubje& 
of plain-ſong the moſt judiciouſly, were Hubald and Odo, the 
diſciples of Remi; and theſe, as well as Guido, ſpeak fre- 
. quently, in their treatiſes, of organizing. Hubald is very full on 
the ſubject 1 in his Enchiridion; and, by the long deſcription he 
gives of it, there can be no doubt but that ſome inſtrument 
had been uſed in the ſinging ſchools to teach this organixation; : 
a name it muſt have acquired from the aſſiſtance the voice had 
received from the keys of ſome fmall organ, which had been 
found more proper than any other inſtrument to keep voices 
ſteady in ſuſtaining two different ſounds, Hubald ſpeaks of 
many conſonances, and gives rules for their uſe ; but it does 
not appear, from any thing he ſays, that theſe concords: were 
as yet uſed in the performance of the church ſervice (p). 

The moſt ancient proof which the Abbe Lebeuf could find 
* this organization having been admitted in the public ſervice 
af the ritual, is a decree of Eudal de Sully, biſhop of Paris, 
in the year 1198; which ordains the reſponſes of the firſt veſ- 
pers on the feaſt of Circumciſion, and the Benedicamus, to be 
ſung in triplo, vel guadruplo, vel organs ; the third and fixth 
reſ ales of the ſecond veſpers in organo, vel z in 1025 vel qua- 


| | O | ? 
* M 1 


(o) Trait Hiſtorique ſur le Chant. Eccigſ. end * woces et organum incipit in du- 
P- 73. F Plici voce, deſcenderit tres voces et erit in 
) Guy, a Ceſtercian abbot of the quinta, vel deſcenderit ſe eptem voces et erit 
twelfth century, in explaining the rules of cum cantu. Theſe are Plainly the concords. 
this kind of TI 228 Sz cantus of i and 8th, 
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druplo; and the maſs, the reſponſes of the Gradual, and the 
Alleluja, to be ſung in triplo, vel quadruplo (TE Flt, 

Nearly the ſame expreſſions are found in two places of the 
Necrolozium, or burial regiſter of the church of Paris, quoted 
by Du Cange, in one of which an order appears for the clerks 
who ſhall ſing Alleluja in organo, triple, or quadruple, that is, 
in two, three, or four parts, to be rewarded with fix pence: 
in the other it is ſaid, that whatever four clerks ſhall organize 
Alleluja, on the new feſtival of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
ſhall receive fix denzers. The word Organum has been ſuppoſed, 
by father Dubois, in his Hiſtory of the Church of Paris, to 
imply a part compoſed on purpoſe for the inſtrument called an 
Organ; but Organum,. as has been ſufficiently: proved, was a 
general term for a ſingle part, or ſecond voice, added to the 


melody of a chant, and ſynonimous with dps; and ſuch is its 
import in the following, paſſage from the ſame manuſcript Ne- 


crologium, written in the thirteenth century, which has been 
Juſt quoted, where, ſpeaking of the eſtabliſhment of a new 


feſtival, it is ordained that the clerks or prieſts, who aſſiſt in 


the performance of the maſs, ſhall have two pence, and the 
four Organiſis of the Alleluja, if they organize, two pence 


each. The four ſingers of the Alleluja are called Organiſts of 


the Alleluja, becauſe they organize the melody of it. 
Now, to enable the reader to judge of the difficulty of the 


taſk for which the ſingers were to be ſo magnificently paid, ' 


| ſhall inſert here two or three ſhort examples of ſimple enk 
ing by two voices. 


(The words Diaphonia, Organum, ak 
Diſcantus, at firſt implied, ſtrictly, ſinging in 


two parts; Organum triplum, three; and Or- 
ganum uadruplum, four parts. Theſe parts 

were Je denominated and diſpoſed 
in the following manner: If the plain ſong, 
or principal part, was ſung by boys, or wo- 
men, it was always called Cantus; if by 
men, Tenor; if only one part was added 
to the e, in diſcant, it was called 


Organum, during ſeveral centuries late 
the time of Guido: the third part was 


called Triplum, Medius, or Motetus ; and 


the fourth part Quadruplum. In the ſix- 
teenth century theſe were generally called 
Cantus, Medius or Altus, Tenor, and Baſ- 
ſus, If more parts were added to the har- 


mony, they were denominated Quintus and 
Sextus, | 


 Alle- 


ee e e ee i 


In this example the 
firſt five notes are in 
uniſon, the next two 
in major 3ds, and the 
K laſt note in uniſon. 


Alle -lu ee eee phe 
The following is another Alleluja, from an ancient Gradual, 
in which only the two laſt notes before the final are organized 


in zds, which was all that the term Organum implied! in France, 
| during the eleventh and twelfth centuries : 


If at that time a chatit was to be in ih; or organo triple, a 
counter-tenor voice ſung an octave above the firſt tenor; and 
if in guadruplo, another counter-tenor ſung an octave above 
the ſecond tenor, in the manner already mentioned, p. 118, 
= from Hubald; and this is What was meant by the Jour Orga- 
Y _ miſts of the Alleluia. oft 
This manner of terminating certain chants All continues, 
on feſtivals, in the provincial cathedrals of France; where, 
after finging the chief part of the melody in uniſon, the pen- 
ultima, or laſt note but one, is ſuſtained much lor ger than the 
reſt in a third. I have frequently heard it myſelf in that king- 
dom, but imagined, it to be done by way of flouriſh, or embel- 
liſhment, by ſome of the prieſts, not then knowing it was a 
practice of ſuch high antiquity (-). 
The fear of this being thought a frivolous enquiry by many 
of my readers, — my n! it more e minutely : other- 
e eee, . wiſe 


) The wal r faſhion "ck Ts ang Tn. a kind of flouriſh at a 
12 in =» 25 throughout cloſe, even n ballad lingers in our 
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wiſe it would be eaſy to prove, with the aſſiſtance af the Abbe 8 
Lebeuf, that in ſome French churches, where the organizing 
the plain chant at a cloſe has ceaſed, the organic, or additional 
part, , has frequently been retained in the melody inſtead of the 
original notes; and this accounts for ſeveral changes, and, as 
the enemies of innovation call them, corruptions, in the Gre- 


gorian chant. Others have been frequently made in later times 
by Contrapuntiſts, who, in adding harmony to the Canto Fermo, 


found the modulation. either too difficult, or too uncouth for 
their purpoſe. 


The organizing Chants in this manner, continued W in 


France as a regale on feſtivals. Epiſcopal decrees for its uſe on 


ſuch occaſions, are found in the eccleſiaſtical archives till the 


middle of the thirteenth century, where, after the invention of 
a time- table, a better kind of counterpoint was introduced. 


But before this important period, it was diſcovered that the 


ſinging in thirds might be fucceſsfully practiſed on other occa- 
ſions than as an embelliſhment at a cloſe; and that even a 
whole chant might be ſung in this manner by two voices. An 
inſtance of this was ſhewn to me at Sens, in a manuſcript of 
the thirteenth century. It is a Credo of the maſs, in which 


the loweſt part is the Gregorian chant, and the upper part in 
thirds, fifths, octaves or uniſons. At this time fourths ſeem 


to have been out of favour. No name is given to this ſpecies 
of harmony in the MS. but it is entirely of the ſame kind as 


that which, by Eudal de Sully, was faid to be in ee and. 
by others of the ſame period, in duplo. N | 


own fireets, produces harmony without in- gether, and one holds on the real note, 
tention, or being heard by the performers; _ while. the other gives us a touch of his 
which is the caſe when two are inging to- taſte in the way by riforamenti, as thus : F 


- v3.7 
* * 
x. K 46-4... : 5 
ö | | 5 7 5 | | B 
—_ + * ; : 4 4 , ut, 


monizing the plain«chant, was called Diſcantus in Latin, and 


Dechant in French, on account of its being for two voices, 


a double chant, The rules for it ſeem to have been ſettled in the 
thirteenth century: they begin thus, in a MS. of St. Victor, 
of Paris. Whoever would underſtand 4% uſcant, ſhould know 


“ what it is to double (a melody) when it is in the 5th, and 


When in the 3th ; and ought to know what. to do when the 
e chant riſes or falls, If it riſe, he ſhould give the uniſon, if 
it fall, the 5th; &c. G) And this was the infancy of what 


| has ſince been called Counterpoint, or, in old Engliſh, Faburden. 
If this ſpecies of, harmony had its admirers, it. had likewiſe 
its enemies, when it was introduced independent of the Gre- 
gorian chant, or when this chant was corrupted by i it; and if 
many ſtatutes remain for celebrating feſtivals cum cantu, et d. 2 5 


cantu, 4 haute voix, a chant et d dechant, there are others to 


cenſure the art, and keep it within certain bounds. It was 


* thought ſo licentious at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 


tury, that the uſe of it was prohibited in the maſs by a bull 
of Pope John the XXIId. 1 322. However, there is at the end 
of it this favourable clauſe : It is not our intention wholly to 


prevent the uſe of concords in the ſacred ſervice, particularly 


«on great feſtivals, provided the eccleſiaſtical chant or plain- 


« ſong be carefully preſerved.” The Abbé Lebeuf obſerves, 
that thoſe who drew up this bull, which is inſerted in the 5607 
of canon laws, erroneouſly confined: diſcant to fourths, fifths, 


and eighths, from the peruſal of ancient authors on the ſubje& 
of muſic, particularly Caffiodorus, where they had found the 


following definition: Symphonia eſt temperamentum ſonitus gra- 


Vis ad acutum, vel acuti ad gravem, modulamen efficiens, ove in 5 


od 0 40 Quiſquis dent 3 a doit Se a 8 nous 2 15 le double 


1 ſavoir qu % quant eft double, quant note. Se il anale, 19 devons prendre le 
eft la guinte note: et double eft la *witiſme ; you note, . 15 | 


et doit regarder fe l chant monte ou avale. 


; 5 Sy, 9s: 
*. «> * 


Vor. II. . 2s - BEIT ADAING. 4K voce, 


en e e ee 9 


But, in Ufferatienes; this endelnchmient; or method of har- 
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voce, „ive in percuſſione, five in flatu. Symphonie ſunt ſex : pri- 
ma, diatefſaron : ſecunda, diapente tertia, diapaſon. Quarta, 
diapaſon et diateſſeron : quinta; diapaſon et diapente: ſexta,- dia · 
paſon et diapaſon. Symphony, or muſic in conſonance, is the 
„ mixing grave ſounds with acute, or acute with grave, either 
&« in ſinging or playing upon ſtringed or wind inſtruments.. 
« Symphonic concords are fix ; the fourth, fifth, and eighth, 
e with their e 88 
There are ſeveral curious particulars concerning Diſcant in 
the writings of the celebrated Gerſon, chancellor of the church 
and univerſity of Paris at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. According to him, the ground-work of all Diſcan: was 
the plain-chant; and, in his Treatiſe upon the Education of 
Children for the Choir of Notre Dame, he enjoins a particular 
attention to chanting, counterpoint, and diſcant, as the three moſt 
_ eſſential branches of their inſtruction and ſtudy (2). He like- 
' wiſe tells us, that in this cathedral, during his time, the cho- 
riſters were only allowed, by the flatutes, to practiſe diſcant till 
their voices broke (x). The indefatigable Abbe Lebeuf found, 
in the king of France's library, the ſtatutes here alluded to, 
which had been framed in the 13th century, and from which 
the chancellor had been ordered to make extracts in 1408. He 
concludes the fourth article of his tract, which relates to 
pſalmody, by informing us that no written diſcant was allowed 


i) It is hardly poſſible to read this paſ- 
fage, and not give up the conteſt concern- 
ing ancient counter point; or, at leaſt, 
reduce it to that meagre kind, of which an 


example has been given in the firſt vo- 


lume, p. 145. 5 
| (u) Mo 15 cantus flatutis horis doceat 
pueros planum cantum principaliter, et con- 
trapunctum, et aliquos diſcantus honeſtos 
ey Foe and ſober melodies. 

(s) Nec faciat eos tantum infiflere in 


Traité 


talibus, quod perdant in grammatica pros 
Jeftum; attento maxim? quod in ecclefia noftra- 
diſcantus non eft in uſu, ſed per flatuta pro- 
Hibitus, ſaltem quoad woces que mutatæ di- 
cuntur. The Abbe Lebeuf underſtands. 
. theſe laſt words as I have tranſlated them : 
Le dichant n'itoit point en uſage dans I Egliſe 
de Paris, et qu au contraire il toit dfendu 
par les flatuts, au moins à Pigard des voi 
qui avoient fol le tems de la mutation. 
« ſur le Chant Eccleſ. p. 92. 


* 
| | in 


o 


7/0016 wu 


in church miſfals or graduals, except for the exerciſe and im- 
provement of the ſinging boys (5). 

_ Denis, the Carthuſian, an old writer upon the duty of 

chanters or canons, calls diſcant fraction de voix; frittering the 

voice. This definition ſeems to have been tranſlated by the in- 

habitants of North Britain; for, in ſpeaking of the improve- 


ments made by a perſon who has learned to ſing, they would 


ſay that the voice was finely broken. 
The ſame Denis, who was called the Extatic Doclor, gives 


a pleaſant idea of diſcant from an ancient life of St. Sebaſtian, 
in manuſeript, where it is compared to the curls, folds, and 


flounces in a female dreſs. It hides the meaning of the words, 
as falſe ornaments conceal the ſhape and natural beauty of a 
human figure. St. Antoninus, archbiſhop of Florence, in the 

fifteenth century, diſtinguiſnes this kind of ſinging entirely 
from the Ambroſian and Gregorian chant; and ſays that he 

was unable to diſcover how it gained admiſſion into divine ſer- 

vice, for which it was very unfit, as it rather ſerved to flatter 
the ear than cheriſh piety and devotion (z). But if breaking 
the notes of the plain-chant into melody in this manner with 
one voice, or in one part, while the reſt were ſinging the flow 
and ſimple notes of the original chant, was ſo offenſive to the 


enemies of novelty and innovation, how much more would 


they have been diſturbed in after-times, when Fugues, Inver- 
ſions, Points, Imitations, and Diviſions, were carried on by a 
great number of diſſimilar parts, all ſinging different words, 


from which no more ſenſe could be n than from a pack 


of hounds in full cry ? 


The definition of an art at one period of time e ot 


prove what it was at another, of much more remote antiquity ; 


nor can * idea of modern harmony be formed from what has 


0 Nee Aube in cantu 3 g- iv. whos elit, 917» 


u. 


 lariter immiſceri diſcantus, Pueris eæceptis (z) $8 _— tom. iii. tit, 8. parte | 


propier exercitationem ſuam. Gerſon, tom. 12. 
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been ſaid by Greek and Roman writers up that of the ancients, 


or even by what Guido, in his Micrologus, has faid or done N 
concerning the counterpornt of the middle ages. RAe 
Diſcant by the Italians 1s called Contrappunto alla mente, or 
all*improviſo. Padre Martini (a) heard this kind of harmony 
a quattro voci produced in great perfection at the church of 
St. John Lateran in Rome, 1747. It is called by the French, 


Chant ſur le livre. Jo compoſe a part upon ſeeing only the 
chant upon which it is to be built is very difficult, and re- 


& quires, ſays Rouſſeau, great knowlege, habit, and quickneſs 


« of ear in thoſe who practiſe it; and the more ſo, as the key 
e is not always fo eaſily found as in modern muſic. However, 


« there are muſicians in the church ſo welt verſed in this kind 


5 « of ſinging, that they lead off, and even carry on, fugues | 
66 extempore, when the ſubject will allow it, without confound- 


« ing or encroaching upon the other parts, or enen 4 


« ſingle fault in the harmony (6). 


An ancient manuſeript, written by John 88 has FER 


| Wan been quoted in this volume: and as it is the moſt ample; 


and complete treatiſe, as well as one of the moſt aneient on the 
ſubject of muſie that has been preſer ved between the time of 


Guide and F ranchinus, it ſeems were intitled to Particular 


notice. en | $i Ja6 bi /3 5s 

Padre Martini, who ſuppoſe: PEP adi were guly two 
copies of this manuſcript. ſubſiſting when he wrote the firſt vo- 
lume of his hiſtory, gives the following account of it (c): Two. 


ancient manuſcripts of the ſame muſical treatiſe are found in 
the Pauline library at Leipſic (d), which, in the printed cata- 


(a) Saggio di Contrappunto, p. 37, No. 


I). 
(5) After this kind of diſcant ceaſed to 
be practiſed in our church, it was com- 


mon for muſical ſtudents to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in finging upon a plain-ſong;; and to 

play upon a PROT: was frequently prac- 
Ned at the beginning of this century, 


which. perhaps was not an unprofitable 


© oF 
I 


fol. No. 10. 


ſtudy | 12 young 1 as it facilitated TP 
_ extempore playing. But then, as it al. 
- lowed no time for ſelecting notes or cor- 
recting errors, it obliged the ſtudent to ac- 


commodate himſelf to imperfection of de- 
fign and inaccuracy of execution. 
(c P. 183. | 
(4) Repoſitor, - Thaur. L Series 3. in 


begue, 
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logue, is attributed to Pope John: Joannis Pape Muſica ad 


Fulgentium Antiſtitem; and the other in the | Jeſuits library at | 


Antwerp, which, in the printed liſt of ; manuſcripts in that col- 


ton: Joannis Cottonis ad Fulgentium Epiſc. Anglorum de Muſica : 


and this manuſcript having been collated with that at Leipſic, 
appears to be exactly the ſame treatiſe. Padre Martini quotes 
a long paſſage from the eleventh chapter (e), to prove that the 
predominant and characteriſtic note of a chant uſed to be called 


Tenor, from teneo, 1 hold, or dwell upon. Guido uſes the ſame 


term (J). In ſpeaking of the high antiquity. of the Intonations 


of the Pſalms, which the good Padre Martini believes to have 
come down to the Romiſh church by tradition from King 

David, he ſays, after all poſſible diligence, and the moſt mi- 
* nute enquiry, I have not been able to-diſcover-any author who 


% has given the intonations in notes anterior to John. Guttops 


6 who, probably, flouriſhed in the twelfth century.“ 


Andther copy of this treatiſe. has been lately found in * 
Vatican, No. 1196, amongſt the manuſcripts of the queen of 
Sweden Incipit Trafatus Joannis de Arte Mufica—dedicated | 


to the Engliſh. prelate Fulgentius. Signor Serra (g), in ſpeak- 


ing of this manuſcript, ſuppoſes the author was of no very 


high rank, as he only gives himſelf the title of, Servus Ser vorum 


Dei, and ſays, that * as not only the ſaints and martyrs Ignatius, 
«© Ambroſe, and Gregory, have condeſcended to modulate the 
wu chants of the holy church, but as others leſs ancient have been 
% compoſersof muſic, he ſaw no reaſon why he might not aſſume 


« that character ().“ Indeed, by the humble title which he gives 


himſelf of Servant of the Servants of Gad, I ſhould have ſup- 
| Page him to have been a kope; ; for this is the title that all the 


(e) UGi ſu a, p. 377. 1 ] Iutrodux. p. 113. . „ 
. Mie cap. 15. Butler, in ads 55 Cap. 17. Ferum quia non gen 
ing of tenor being derived from teneo, adds, prefati ſuncti (Ignatius, Ambroſins, Grego- 


that it was ſo called after the invention of vin, cantus officrales in ſuncta eccleſis mo- 


diſcant, '** from the ditty or plain-ſong'in dulati ſunt; ficut et alii non longe ante nefira 
motets and anthems being uſually given tempora cantuum .compoſitores extitere ; quid 
to that part. ” TY 8 N P. 41. 705 s quoque canture vetet contexere non video. 
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ſovereign pontiffs have affected Gries the time-of the firſt Gre- 
ory ; which has not eſcaped the ridicule of Swift in the Tale 
of a Tub. Indeed, Signor Serra's argument ſeems to invali- 


date his concluſion. As to an Engliſh biſhop of the name of 
bis patron Fulgentius, no one is to be found among all the pre- 


lates of the ſeveral dioceſes of the kingdom. Perhaps he was 


one that had been irregularly elected during the contentions be- 
tween the pope and the emperor, or the diſgrace of one of our 
kings. As it appears by Dr. Smith's Life of Sir Robert Cot- 


ton, collector of the manuſcripts which go under his name, 


that his family was diſtinguiſhed and reſpeQable ſo early as the 


eleventh century, it has ſuggeſted an idea to Signor Serra, that 


it was our John Cotton of whom Pope Alexander III. ſpeaks in 


one of his letters (i), iſſuing a mandate to the canons of his 
convent, not to advance a certain perſon of the ſame name to 
the dignity of abbot, on account of his having once embraced 
and fomented the ſchiſm ; „for though he was returned to 


„ obedience and united to the church, yet if he were to re- 


« lapſe, as head of an order, he might have it in his power to 
« occaſion greater diſturbance.” But however that may have 
been, it is certain that his manuſcript is of higher antiquity 


than the time of Pope John the XXIId. by whom it has been 
imagined to be written, by ſome who have quoted, and ſeen it 


quoted, as the production of John Pontifex; for the author 


makes uſe of no other muſical characters in his Diagram than 


thoſe that were uſed in the church ſoon after the time of Guido, 
with ſometimes a red, and ſometimes a yellow line; and with 


theſe eccleſiaſtical notes he writes the Neumæ, the invention of 
which he aſcribes, erroneouſly, to Guido (). 


(.) Martene, vol. ii. Regiftro Epiſt. Alex- 
andri III. No. 384. Canonic. Remonſtrat. 


(A) Neuma is a diviſion or ſeries of many 
notes ſung without words at the end of an 
Tuouae, i. e. Seculorum amen, an anthem, 


or Alleluja, as a recapitulation of the 


whole melody. The word is frequent! 
written pneuma, and is ſuppoſed of Gree 
origin, * * t is defined by 


| Gaffurivs,- Mu. Prad, lib, 3 i. cap. 93 
Vocum ſeu notularum unica reſpiratione con- 
grue pronunciandarum aggregatio : the ag- 
gregate of as many ſounds or notes as can 
conveniently be ſung in one breath, Neame, 
however, were not of Guido's invention, as 
both Hubald and Odo ſpeak of them ng 
Fey's his time, | 


| His 


His rontiſe conſiſts. of tenty-ſeven chapters, of which 1 
found the firſt twelve complete in a manuſcript at the Aan, 
among many other tracts, No. 1297. Veſpaſian A 2. In his 
fourth chapter, Quot fint Inſtrumenta Mufici Soni, he ſeems to 
mention. the harpſichord and organ: In ſambuca, in frdibus, in 
 cimbalis atque in organts, &c, But though cimbalo or cembalo is 

Italian for a harpſichord, the author is here neither treating of 
chat inſtrument, nor the cymbalum or cymbal, which has 
been defcribed in the firſt volume, p. 519, among the inſtru- 
ments of the ancients, but of Bells. It ſeems, however, as if 
the firſt bells, which were metaline vaſes, had been named cym- 


Bala, from their reſemblance to the inſtrument of eren ſo 
8 Foun in high antiquity. | 


In chapter VIII. he explains a difficulty in Guido, not only by 
ſpecifying | in a particular manner the intervals which were then 
allowed in melody, and the coneords uſed in harmony; but aſcer- 
taining both by the ſyllables taken from the hymn of Paul Diaco- 
nus, which are here applied to the firſt ſix notes of the ſcale, at a 
period much nearer the time of Guido, than in any other mu- 
ſical treatiſe that has come to my hands. John ſays, that the 
means or materials for making melody are nine: The uniſon, 
ſemitone, tone, ſemiditone, ditone, diateſſaron, diapente, ſemi- 
tone with the diapente (or flat ſixth), and the tone and diapente 
(or major ſixth). Of theſe, ſix are called concords, and are 
often uſed together in ſinging. Then he gives examples of 
theſe intervals in ſolmization, as U? ut, unis. mi fa, fa mi: ut 
re, re ut: ut mi, mi ut &. But his twenty-third chapter is 
of moſt importance to the preſent enquiries: its title is De Dia- 
phonia, id eſt Organo. In this chapter the word diſſonantia lite- 
rally means founding twice, or a double ſound, not diſcord, as 
at preſent — Diaplonia, inquit, congrua vocum diffonantia—Dia- 
phonia is the agreement of different ſounds. The whole is cu- 
rious—After his definition is finiſhed he adds: Qui canendi mo- 
dus vulgabitur (f N / 0 RGANUM OW eo quad vox 


 humana. 5 
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double voice, or ſounding twice. 
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humana apt? diſſonant ſimilitudinem exprimat inſtrumenti quod or- 
ganum vocatur. © This kind of ſinging is commonly termed 
« Organum, becauſe the human voice in ſounding double notes 
© reſembles. the effect produced by the inſtrument which is 
called an Organ.” This is a very ancient definition of the 


word, and puts its meaning wholly out of diſpute; and yet, in 
the title to this chapter, as he makes diapſionia and organum ſy- 


nonymous terms, he muſt be allowed to ſpeak ſtill more deei- 


ſively further on, when he ſays, Interpretatur autem diaphonia 


dualis vox five DISSONANTIA—* Diaphonia may be defined a 


Several other ancient writers, and Franchinus among the reſt, 


agree to this definition (J). 


When, and by whom the term Counterpoint was firſt uſed, it 


is not eaſy to diſcover. Ducange gives no more ancient autho- 
rity for the uſe of the word Contrapunctus, than what he finds in 
the fourth vol. Concil. Hiſp. An. 158 5. But Franchinus Gafu- 


rius, who wrote in Latin at leaſt a century before that period, 


(1) The late Abbe Lebeuf, Sha by 


| profoundly killed in eccleſiaſtical antiqui- 


ties, but particularly ſuch as concerned. 
ſacred muſic, quotes the following paſſage 
from the records of the convent of St, 
Martin de Tours of the year 1241-: Et de- 
bent organizare invitatorium, werficuli re- 


ſponſorium & proſe, In the orders for ce- 
lebrating a feſtival in the thirteenth cen- 


tury at Sens, he likewiſe found in the ca- 


thedral book theſe words, Reſpon/orium cum 
Organo. If books were not deciſive 


upon this queſtion, ſays he, it is certain 


that the reception of the organ in churches 
was not ſufficiently ancient for it to have 
been conſtantly uſed in the ſervice during 
the thirteenth century; and even ſince its 
general admiſſion, it has never been the 
cuſtom to play upon it in the reſponſes, 


the graduals, and Allelujahs, which are 


ſung without accompaniment by choirmen - 
appointed expreſsly for that purpoſe.” 
Traitè Hift, ſur le Chant Ecelgſi p. 82. 


would have furniſhed him not only with the word, but its uſe (). 


(ein) It was a conſiderable diſappoint- 
ment to me not to find the name of Gafu- 
rius, or Franchinus, for he is called by 


both theſe titles in muſical books, either 


in Ducange or Fabricius. An authority 


ſo good and fo ancient of the uſe of mu- 
 fical terms in the Latin language would 


have been more fatisfaftory to the rea- 


ders of Ducange, than that of many ob- 


ſcure monks which he is obliged to cite; 
and Fabricius, who fo frequently ſpeaks of 


muſical tracts and of their authors, might 


have furniſhed his work and his readers 
with a uſeful and Intereſting article, in 


giving an account of Gafurius and his 


writings, which, being chiefly compoſed _ 
in Latin, had a claim to his notice. 1 


ſhall, however, try to ſupply this defi- 
ciency when I am arrived at the period in 
which he flouriſhed, © © © + £4 


* 


The 
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harmony, has already been explained “, and we have juſt given 


an inſtance of its having His uſed by the Chancellor Gerſon, 


at leaſt a century before Franchinus. 


Among the Vatican MSS. there is a treatiſe on Counter- 
point, by Proſdocimus de Beldemandis, written in 1412, of 


which farther notice will be taken hereafter; and one attri- 
buted to John de Muris, on the ſame ſubject, much earlier, for 


he is allowed by Fabricius and others to have flouriſhed in 
1330. This brings the term Counterpoint nearer the time of 


Guido than wy other writer on the fubject that 1 have been 
able to find. N 


It has been already obſerved, in the preceding chapter.” that 


mne! in the half-barbarous ages was in ſuch great N 


that whoever cultivated letters thought it likewiſe neceſſarj 


apply cloſely to muſic : and it ſeems to have been as Algraccful 
then for learned men to be ignorant of it, as for perſons of 


birth and fortune now not to be able to write or read. We 
have already ſeen, p. 62, that Alfred thought it neceſſaty to 
_ enjoin and encourage the ſtudy of muſic among liberal arts in his 


new univerſity, where it was ranked as the ſecond branch of 
mathematics. The monks and clergy in general cultivated it 
as neceſſary to their profeſſion ; but it does not appear that 


either the practice or theory of the art was much advanced by 


all this ſtudy and application, at leaſt till after the Time-table 


was ſettled; for whatever trouble they gave themſelves in' cul- 
tivating it, or whatever pleaſure the practice of it in their 


daily duty, as well as recreation, afforded them, it is certain 
that its progreſs was very inconſiderable; and however barba- 


rous and wretched may have been the melody and harmony of 


ſecular ſongs, of the fame period, yet both ſeem always ſupetior | 
to thoſe LY the en N The abbot 'of ' bt Blaſivs. has 


dogs . given 
| 4 BI: note hw." Pon in ATA 4 of We and moſt 
175 * Pol E has, 4... Bay at att times of the treatiſes on the ſubject have been the 


7 ow an * part of a prieſt's pro- * eccleſiaſtics. In our church, 
OL, . | 


The term CoD, « or deliberate and regular written 
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given feveral ſpecimens of hymns in Biſcantu of the four- 
teenth century, which ſufficiently evince the truth of this af- 
fertion ; for at this period the laws of counterpoint began to be 
ſettled, "nit thirds and ſixths to have admiſſion preferably to 
other concords in a regular ſeries; but in the examples of 
counterpoint which monaſteries and other religious houſes af- 
ford, we ſcarce meet with any harmony but that of fourths, | 
fifths, uniſons, and eighths, uſed in that regular Suceeſfon, 
which has been ſince prohibited e). 
That Melody received no great improvement 3 the monks 
is not to be wondered at, as change and addition were alike 
forbidden in many of their houſes ; but not to have improved 
Harmony more than they did for many centuries after its uſe 
was allowed, is a juſt matter of ſurprize, when it is recollected 
that there were ſeveral orders of friars whoſe yow and employ- 
ment was Laus per petua, perennial praiſe, inceſſant ſong ;? 
and that others, beſides the canonical hours of chanting i in concert 
during the public celebration of their religious rites, were al- 
lowed to ſing i in their cells p): and yet to the preſent time, even 
in the churches and convents of Italy, whenever i it is thought ne- 
ceſſary to attract a ſecular crowd, by a Gran Funzione, recourſe 
is conſtantly had to the talents of the laity. | 
Indeed the firſt eſſays we meet with i in . 751 
mony in ancient mil, and in the Aridi of Guido, are 


„ ä 6d, its Nee and encouragement 7 5 x See Gerd. vol. i. 1 . 
ooh | BE have long been alike dae for (/ The eccleſiaſtics 251725 our Saxon 
the choral part of the ſervice in many e as Junius nc us *, Pre * t 

of our cathedrals being gen con- particular ſong, pſalm, or hymn, for 
ſigned to laymen of no very high rank of the canonical hours : as þrang, Das 
in the community, who from the ſean - breat' Song; Ppumpang, Matins Un- 
1  - tineſs of their ſtipend are obliged to ex- dehranz, third Song, or Song 17 4 third 
1 Treiſe other profeſſions, it — not only hour of the day; Owvayya anz, Mid. dy 
19 1 „ . impeded their improvement, but throyn S Nonpang, Song 1 ninth bour + 
5 Aae Wr into dene and igno⸗ . » Even Seng, or Veſpers 5 and; 
4 £2 20M . 975 Shrraßg, or Midnight 8 Fg. 
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than embelliſhed by ſuch an accompaniment. 


Much time was ſpent in the beginning of this work 600 to 
| furniſh proofs of the ancients having been utterly ignorant of 
counterpoint; but none then occurred equally cogent with thoſe 


which the rude eſſays in that art by Guido, and ſucceeding 


' muſicians of the middle ages have left us. In theſe we not 


only ſee uniſons, octaves, fourths, and fifths, in ſucceſſion, 


which were interdicted by ſubſequent harmonical laws, but the 
firſt introduction of thirds as concords. The learned Abbot Ger- 
bert, who examined all the manuſcript miſſals, graduals, ri- 
tuals, and liturgies of the principal libraries, monaſteries, and 


religious houſes of Europe, has been able to find in them no 


=” were conſtructed; and that they manifetied N ignorance 
« in the tones or — = of the church as to neglect all di- 


examples of more early or better eſſays of Simultaneous Har- 


mony. Theſe were OY at firſt as innovations, and while 
the new art of Counterpoint was extending its limits and form- 
ing its code from new combinations of ſounds, great ſcandal 


was given to piety, ſimplicity, and ancient uſages : and com- 


plaints having been made to\Pope John XXII. that by the ; 


« abuſe of Diſcant, the principles of the Antiphonary and 
« Gradual were ſo much 8 as to render it im ofible 


« ſtinction and exceed the bounds that had been preſcribed 


« to. each; a Bull was iſſued at Avignon by the advice 


of the Conclaye, about the year 1 322, to ſuppreſs: theſe li- 
om under . ſevere e G5. Indeed png ever un | 


1 Peet "ue 

) See Diller, ITY dec 1 * che body af Can 5 Dot. Sanflo- 
W Tbe orig} A. Curious, as it "I rum Extrava ang Law hb, ae Nonnulli 
niſhes an exam 7 8 of the uſe "of f ſeveral novels ſchi difcipuli,, dum te: mpor ibus 
muſical terms of the middle apes which menſurangts. . Juviguant,. novis notis ond 
are now difficult to comprehend. I ſhall dunt, Augere | 7 quam antiquas "cantare 


2 wy FRO paſſage hi maluni, in ſemibreves et minimas ecclefiaftica 
| U 3 | | 65 3 5 


a 
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ſuch as do but little honour to the inventor; for there is no 
melody fo ſimple or uncouth that would not be more yr 
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kind of finging in the church had been ſeverely: reprehended 
by John of Saliſbury more than 1 50 years before. The rites 
of religion,” ſays he, are now profaned by muſic: and it 
ſeems as if no other uſe were made of it than to corrupt the - 
„mind by wanton modulations, effeminate inflexions, and 
© frittered notes and periods, even in the Penetralia, or awful 
4 ſanctuary itſelf. The ſtupid crowd, delighted with all: theſe 
«© vagaries, imagine they hear a concert of Sirens, in which 
the performers ſtrive to imitate the notes of nightingales 
* and parrots, not thoſe of men; ſometimes/ deſcending to 
the bottom of the ſcale, ſometimes mounting to the ſummit; 
«© now ſoftening and now enforcing the tones, repeating paſ- 
e fages, mixing in ſuch a manner the grave ſounds with the 
« more grave, and the acute with the moſt acute, that the aſto- 


4 niſhed and bewildered ear is unable to diſtin 
from another ().. n en a1! 


— : 1 ei 5 
; 1411 r 


eantantur, notulis percutiuntur; nam melo» 


dias hoguetis interſecant, DISCANTIBUS la- 


dricant, triplis et motetis vulgatibus nonnun- 
tetis v 


m inculcant, aded ut interdum Antipho= 


narii et Gradualis fundamenta deſpiciant, 


ignorent ſuper quo ædifcant; tonos neſciant ; 


| «2 a. w—_ N * 7 * * 17 4 . WY 4 ; $4 f 25 "1 x . * 
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uets, ſlide about in diſcant, and ſome»: 
vile third and fourth parts, Friplli et mo- 
ufica cultum religionis inceflat, quod” + 


(s) 
Hun Domini, in ipſi penetralibus 


ante con 


quos non diſcernunt, imò confundunt : cam. ſandtuarii,, laſciuientis vocis lau, quaan 


er earum multitudine notarum, aſcen/iones 


pudicæ, deſcenſioneſque temperate plani-can- 
ths, . toni ipfi ſecernuntur, ad invicem 


obfuſcentur.*. 


in this. paſſage, though Diſcanter are 


cuſed of uſing ſuch rapid notes as ſemi- 
reves and minim, which are here called 


1333, when it was imagined by ſome wri- 


ters that they had been invented by John 
de Muris. The term Hoguetus, Hochetus, 


vel Hocetus, uſed likewiſe in the tract falſely 


aſcribed to Bede, ſeems here to imply a 


fantaſtical diviſion, which by the ſudden 
leaps, and breaks, or diſcontinuity of 


voice, reſembled a hiccup, in French Hoguer. 


netu notes of their own inuention, yet it ap- 
pears that they were in common uſe before 


| oftentatione ſui, muliebribus modis notularum 


1 « Wy; + by *  # L x % > 8 — 3 8 17 1 
articulorumue cæſuris, fupentes aninulas 
emollire nituntur. Cum præcinentium, et. 


ſuccinentium, canentium, et decinentium, in- 
tercinentium, et occinentium,. pramotles mo- 


dulationes audieris, Sirenarum concentus credas. 


ee, non hominum, et de vocum facilitate 


miraberis, | quibus . philomela vel "Pſittarus,” 


. ft guid ſenorigs gf, modos ſuos nequeunt. 
coæguare. Za Aquidem off Seen de. 
ſcendendi que facilitas ; ea ſectio vel gemina- 


tio notularum, ea replicatio articulorum, fin- 


. gulorumque conſolidatio ; fic acuta vel acu-- 


tiffima, e et ſubgravibus temperantur, 
ut aurious ſui indicii fre ſubtrahatur au- 


 toritas. Policraticus, five de Nugis Curia- 
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1 106 pete from theſe paſſages,” that Diſcant was uſed at the 


time they were written, not only to imply Harmony in duplo, or 


ſinging i in 7200 parts, according to its ſtrict and original ſenſe, 
but for the graces, brogeries, and flouriſhes of florid ſong. 


And after varying the pfain- ſong a little, in order to produce a 


few different concords, the chanters, probably, proceeded to 
more licentious alterations; and it ſeems hs if Diſcant at length 
ſuggeſted the idea of florid melody, yet ſuch as was at firſt thought 
conßiſtent with the ſolemnity and ſimplicity of church muſic. 

But to what exceſs this afterwardsgrew appears by aſmall book 
which I brought from Italy, that was publiſhed at Rome, 1615, 
by Fran. Severi Perugino, a ſinger” in the Pope s chapel; and 
dedicated to Cardinal Borgheſe. It is very neatly engraved 


upon copper - plates, and contains ſuch faſhionable graces and 


belliſhments for every kind of voice as were then allowed to 
be uſed even in the pontifical chapel, When the ecelefiaftical. 
tones were ſung in parts (:). This beck contains paſſages in 


notes tied twice, and often three times, that would be too rapid . 
and difficult for many opera ſingers now of the firſt abilities, and 


fuck as muſical: methodiſts, from tlieir abſurdity: and impro- 
Priety, would with good reaſon call Benocitia of the church of 
Rome (u). WIEN £19 OW? d. Ait zu e0105109 9: 

There ig hs ſenſe ſo'liable to oreſadls i in Ae et kabituat 
feelings as the ear; and yet the favourite muſical phraſes of one 


cultivated mufic that are fluctuating and evaueſeent; fofthe people 
of every country are partial to their national muſie; be it ever ſo wild, 
uncouth, and barbarous: and it has never been found that Euro- 
e 5 * Kt un 195 4+ £1 1 (033 FTE; 64 482 If ot Ls 1 TOY” 75 17360 
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mani fi cantano in Roma {{ own . 
bordoni” . tuoni eccleflaſtici ; CH eval ct 4. ade ee ? and gen ler of co 
ne i veſpri della Domenica e delli giorni feſ- verſation, which, bad at firſt, is Tl | 


ti ui di tutio Jamo, con alcuni aeni di m/e: more and more inst pid and abſurd” as the 


rere ſopra il. falſo bordene del Dentice. Cem times, manners, and occaſions which ge. 
pot % Franceſco, Severi Per . duced it, becnme more diſtant. 
e . | 7 
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age are deteſtable to another Hut it is only the refinements of 
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pean refinements in in or learning in harmony, have, at 
fir ft, pleaſed the inhabitants of other parts of the globe. 


Fx Axco of Cologn, ſo early as the eleventh century, os 
ing to the authors of L Hi. Litt. de la France (x), made conſi- 


derable advances 1 in the art of Diſcant; and in a ſmall tract, 


written expreſsly on the ſubject ()), which is preſerved in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford 155 and of which I have now a 
tranſcript before me, enlarged its code by the introduction of 
new. concords, and the addition of new precepts for their uſe. | 
That the curious reader may be enabled to judge of the ſtate 
of harmony at this early period, ſo ſoon after the time of 


Guido, I ſhall give an abſtract of his rules. 


Franeo uſes the word Organum in the ſame fonts. Fr) Guido, 
| though the term Diaplionia never occurs in his writings. Every 


theoriſt in theſe early periods of Di/cant ſeems to have had his 


peculiar prejudices for and againſt certain concords and diſcords 


which appear now to be very whimſical and capricious. Guido, 
for inſtance (a), forbids the uſe of the 5th in harmony equally 
with the ſemitone or flat 2d ; but recommends the admiſſion 
of the major and minor zds, and frequently uſes. the major 2d | 
and the 4th. Franco, on the contrary, admits the 5th among 
the concords, but ranks the two 6ths, major and minor, 
among the diſcords. He divides: concords into three claſſes; 
perfett, imperfett, and mean: of this laſt kind are the 4th and 
5th, which, though leſs. perfect than the uniſon and octave, 
are more pleaſing to the ear than the tWo zds, which he is the 
firſt author of my acquaintance who calls inper fest. He like- 
wiſe divides diſcords into perfect and imperfect. Of the firſt 
claſs are the flat 2d, ſharp 4th, ſharp 5th, and ſharp 7th, 
which, ſays he, the ear is unable to tolerate. Of the ſecond 
claſs are thi: Fn with he! e oe mor Wn. and the 
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ſemitone with the diapente, or minor 6th: theſe, ſays he, 4 
though diſpleaſing to the ear, may be borne in diſcant. 25 | 

_ His diviſion of concords into perfect, imperfect, and middle, 
is curious. But his medic conſonantiæ ſeem evidently the para- 
ploni of the Greek muſicians, which he might have found | lj 
either in Boethius, whom he mentions cap. i, or other Latin 7 = 
2 
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_ compilers from the Greek theoriſts. Franco's definitions of con- 
cord and difcord likewiſe ſavour of Greek origin (4). He recom- 
miends, however, the mixture of imperſes concords with the 
perfect (c), which was afterwards formed into an invariable 
rule againſt the ſucceſſion of 700 5this or two 8th in a re- 
gular feries. He informs us which intervals are diſcordant, 
without giving examples of their uſe; and indeed the ſcience 
of plain and pure harmony was long nen before rules were 1 
Framed for the Preparation and Reſolution of D iſcords. N a — 
As Franco is the next Harmoniſt in point of time to Guido, . 7 
we may regard his deviations: from the Mierologus as diſco- 1 1 
veries. " And befides his improvements in counterpoint, - the 
notation of his examples, had it not ſuffered ſo much by tra n 
ſcribers, would have aſtoniſhed: us by its method and clearneſs ;. . 
for no ng mm to have been made in it for ſeveral | = 
centuries after;. = 
When be writes i in four parts he 3 Half of ä 
twenty lines for them ; of which, under the fifth from the top 1 
zs written the word Nuodruplum under the tenth Friplum diſ⸗ | . 
cantus; and under the fifteenth. Medius. So that the pi 1 1 
five lines muſt have been for the Tenor, or plain · ſong. — . 
of theſe parts has a clef allotted to it; and this notation, by | . W 
means 5 four or five lines and ſpaces for each part, was a 3 1 


eat improvement of the Tablature r Wee . only: „„ 
01 Tradition. Heeg - die ve NT. ic gon vp 


J Vide Giludent: i Res, of. egen, An | _ gs . if 
- @) Vi Wach Defin, of Concord ind (c) — Dobe jay „ LI TELLS atque | 1 
| Kcl. | Zarlino, Ifiic Harm. part ditonum commuſcere-quands . 11x el | 1 


ib. ep. 7 „p. 189. talks of the 5th. and convenientiſſime ſubſequie. | | 15 
N * * * * 
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of one red, or one yellow: line for che clefs of For C, leaving 
the reſt of the notes to be divined by their ſtation above or be- 
low theſe claves fignate. Whatever changes have been made 
in the form of mufical notes ſince the time of Franco, the lines 
and ſpaces uſed as their receptacles continue ſtill the ſame, 
without augmentation or diminution; four in the miſſals of | 
the Romiſh church, and five for ſecular muſic. _ | 
Moſt of the examples, however, of written diſcant, in ; 
| Franco s firſt tract, by which he intended to convey his mean 
ing to muſical ſtudents, are ſo miſerably diſlocated and errone- 
ous in the Oxford manuſcript, as to be utterly irrecoverable ; 
and in the ſecond tract, though the lines have been prepared 
for the reception of examples to illuſtrate his Nine Rules of 
 Diſcant, yet they have been all omitted by the tranſcriber. 80 
that we have no other way of judging what progreſs he had 
made in practical harmony but by his precepts. I tried, with 
all the penetration and critical ſagacity I could muſter, to deci- 
pher one of his ſpecimens of counterpoint, in order to ſhew 
the muſical reader how ſuperior his manner of interweaving 
imperfect concords with the perfect was to that of his prede- 
cefors and do NT believe it to be n. the ere "Hf 


* 


. this 1 may neither pleaſe 1 nor inſtruct the 
modern Contrapuntiſt, yet, whoever compares it with the com- 
poſitions of N Odo, and ; Guido, muſt regard it with 
— 475 
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Thus far Melody and Harmony, fince the eſtabliſhment of 


the Chriſtian religion, had been cultivated for the uſe of the 
church: for though Franco has left a treatiſe on Meaſured 


Mae, and Florid Counterpoint, yet his examples of Diſcant 
are all in diatonic intervals; and the words which he has placed 
under his melodies are wholly fragments of Pſalms of eccleſi- 


aſtical Hymns. Indeed, cap. 5, he juſt mentions, Diſcantum in 


cantilenis Rondellis, c Diſcant to airs called Roundelays,” which 
continued long in favoul, ad gave birth to the Preſent Kon- 


deaux (d). 
But cher ing rie obligations: witch aſi bile had to Franco, 


as 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully in the next chap- 
ter, I ſhall take my leave of him for the preſent, and intro- 
duce to the acquaintance. of my readers an Engliſhman, of 
whoſe writing a treatiſe is preſerved in the library of Benet 


college, Cambridge, that i is fo copious and complete, with. re- 


| ſpect to every part of muſic which was known when it was 


written, that if all other muſical tracts hitherto mentioned, 
from the time of Boethius to Franco and John Cotton, were 


loſt, our knowlege would not be much diminiſhed, provided 4 
this manuſeript were acceſſible. © 


WALTER Oise ron, monk of Eveſham in 8 


ſhire; the author of this work, was eminent i in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, during the reign of Henry the Third, 


not. only for his profound knowlege in muſic, but aſtro- 


nomy, and mathematics in general. The tranſlator and con- 
tinuator of Dugdale's Monaſticon, ſpeaks of him, among learned 


Engliſmen of the order of S. A in the tt 
manner: 5 


F " 
e k 


(4 ) The French poets call an otbicular _ ſtrain is repeated after the of and 3d; pd ; 


in poetry à Rondeau, and the Spa- indeed after every excurſion into new 1 
niards conhne the term Rondelet to a cir- 1e 150 ae. 4 
1 air Fre of 9 7 firſt 


2 » : 
* 4 f 1 
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Yor. > REES X Walter, 


ſubjects. 


| 54 alterus Monachus Eveſhamie de Specula- 
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« Walter, monk Py Eveſham, a man of a facetious | wit, 


„ who applying himſelf to literature, leſt he ſhould fink under 


the labour of the day,. the watching at night, and continual. 
obſervance of regular diſeipline, uſed at ſpare hours to di- 
vert himſelf with the decent and commendable diverſion of 
muſic, to render himſelf the more chearful for other duties.“ 
This apology, however, for the time he beſtowed. on muſic, 
was needleſs; for it was, and is ſtill, ſo much the buſineſs of 


a Romiſh prieſt, that to be ignorant of it diſqualifies him for, 


his profeſſion. And at all times, where an eccleſiaſtie thought 


it neceſſaty to trace the whole circle of the ſciences, r — : 
having the ſecond. or. third. rank, could not be neglected.” But: 
What this author adds farther concerning Odington is ſtill leſs 


defenſible; ; Tor Whether, ſays he, 55 chis application: to muſic, 


w# 4:4 


40 pears no Wan work of his than a piece e of the Spe- 


« culation of Muſick.“ ” Yet we are told by Pits, Bale, Tanner, 
Moreri, and all his biographers, that he wrote De Motibus 
Planetarum, et de Mutation? AY as well as on other learned. 

f 0 
Rott 


As Walter of Eveſham led"; ar a n which furniſhes but: 


few records concerning the. ſtate, of muſic in England, and as 


1 am unacquainted with any other copy of his manuſcript than 
that which ſubſiſts at Cambridge, I ſhall be ſomewhat. the more; 


minute in deſeribing its contents, and, Rotating « out its Pecan 
liarities (e). 


1, 


The firſt page, © only.- has been Fe Rake Is time; 35 ups 5 


vacuities have been left by the ſcribe, which ſeem intended to 


have been filled up with red ink. The work. | is Ann into ſix 5 
Fare or books. 


(e) Its ada and title in the folio - 


in 1 Seculp Xv. Seridiury. i in quo: 8 
pfinted catalogue of 1697 are: 1460. 183. 


tur . Summus fratris Walteri (Odin toni) 


NMonachi Eveſbamiæ . Mufici Speculatione, 
tone Mufice ; and in the 4to catalogue of Mufice.” Pr. Plura quam — 4 W N . 


1777-410. 25. N. Codex membrauacteus nne perutilia — 77 | 
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The firſt;: De Inequalitate Numerorum et eorum  habitudine, 
contains -ten chapters, on the Glo: of ae an and bar- 
minen proportions. 

The ſecond part conſiſts of Mallet ere Toi; ihe. in- 
winlucieg to this part he calls the concords Symphonies (F), 
which is frequently the language of Hubald, Odo, and Guido. 
The firſt chapter 1 is a Eulogium upon Muſic, in which he enu- 
merates the nine Muſes and their attributes; ſpeaks of David's 
power over the evil ſpirit of Saul, by means of his harp ; 
quotes Clemens Alexandrinus, but not in Greek; and after 
giving the invention of inſtruments to Tubal, relates the man- 
ner in Which Pythagoras diſcovered harmonical proportions by 
the weights of a blackſmith's hammers, Speaks of major and 
minor ſemitones, and of the Comma. He has a long chapter 
on the proportions of the major and minor thirds: here he takes 
"occaſion to deſeribe the different kinds of human voices, from 
the ſhrill exies of the infant to the deep and dying groans of 
an old man; but mentions not thoſe of the evirati. Accounts 
for the thirds having been regarded as diſcords by the ancients. 
who, adhered to the proportions of Pythagoras; and ſays, that 
to pleaſe 1 in harmony they muſt neceſſarily be altered, or, as 
it was afterwards called, tempered. In his ſeventeenth chapter 
he gives a liſt of Concordant D iſcords, Concordes. Diſcordiæ, or 
the leſs perfect double ſounds; and theſe he ſays are ſix: the 
minor and major third; the diapente cum tono, or major ſixth; 
the two tenths, or oftayes of. the thirds. and the Giapadon and 
diateſſaron, or eleventh. 7 

The third part is chiefly MT DIR book N 8. 
| whonics forming the ſcale, and dividing the monochord, by 


numbers, and giving rules for the proportions of organ pipes, 


and the caſting. of bells; He ſpeaks of the three; kinds of me- 


lody, De tribus generibus Cantilenee; and after deſcribing the 


14% i 40 
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Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enarmoniec of the ancients, he ſup- 


ports his opinions by the authority of Nicomachus, Greek mu- 
ſical authors, or at leaſt their doctrines and technical terms, ſeem 


familiar to Odington, who quoted the firſt book of Euclid at the 


beginning of his work, and in this third part he gives the 


characters and names of the notes in the Greek ſcale, and 
tranſlates them into the fame language as Martianus Capella 


and Boethius (g). In his chapter De Organist componendi, he 


gives a diagram of numbers and intervals, in naming which 
by the letters of the alphabet he begins with the Greek , and 


goes on from A to s. At the ſide of the diagram he mentions 


the Greek names of the ſeveral tetrachords and conſonances; 


with the numbers, tones, and ſemitones. All this is manifeſtly 
for the proportions of pipes in the irument called an Organ, 


not the Organum, or ſecond voice part in diſcant, of which he 
treats in his laſt book, as will appear farther on. This, and 

his chapter De Cymbalis 'faciendts, or caſting. of bells, are eu- 
rious, and the firſt inſtructions of the kind that I had ever 
ſeen in the manuſcripts of the middle ages. The laſt chapter 


in this book is De Troprs, by which he means the eccleſiaſtical 


modes, which he gives with their Greek names of Lydian, Do- 


rian, Phrygian, &c. and their Pormula, in a literal notation. 


The fourth part concerns poetical feet and rhythms more 


0 It is ſubmitted to the learned, whe- in a different and more diffcult hands. 


ther the Greek language and writers were writing, in which the abbreviations are 


not better known in England at this time utterly unlike the former 


(about 1230) than is generally imagined 


by thoſe who ſuppoſe that the Weſtern 
world was utterly ignorant of both till 


after the taking of Conſtantinople by the 


Turks, 1453, when the . Greeks, 
who were received by the Medici family 


at Florence, taught their language to the 


* Ttalians, and diſſeminated their literature 
throughout Europe. 1 TIF 
(4) Here the manuſcript is continued 


diſtinguiſh that letter when it was doubled, 
from the u and the n, which in old manu- 
ſeripts are exactly ſimilar. e 


over it, inſtead of the point, which only 


came into uſe with printing. But in this - 
latter part of the tract no notice is taken 
of the i, except when it is doubled, as in 


the word ali; and it is obſervable that the 
firſt points that were uſed to the i, were to 


Part 


: \ gg 1 t, where the 
i was diſtinguiſhed by a fine oblique ſtroke 
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part the 6fth contains eighteen chapters, . are in general 
very curious and uncommon. In that which is entitled De 
Signis Vocum, he ſays. that © in our days muſical tones are ex- 
« preſſed by the firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet; great; ſmall, 
* and double.” Then, in ſpeaking of notes or characters, he 
ſays, ein the preceding part I have ſhewn the uſe of Longs and 


« Breves, or two kinds of notes and ſyllables, I ſhall now pro- 
&« ceed to give a table of their proportions and their figures.“ 


By this he does not mean the characters uſed in figurative muſic, 
or Cantus Menſurabilis, but ſuch as were uſed during his time 
in chanting, or plain-ſong, the names and figures of which, 

as but few of them occur in any other author, I ſhall inſert 

here for the ſatisfaction of the curious reader. | 

Ihe names and figures of ſuch notes as were in uſe in the 
Weſtern church before the invention of lines have been given 

P. 44 and 45, and others uſed in the Greek church, p. 51; and 


as many of theſe were not merely characters to expreſs the - 


elevation or depreſſion of ſingle ſounds, but entire intervals, 
and ſhort paſlages, ſo thoſe of Walter Odington deſcribe in- 
flexions of the voice in almoſt every ſpecies. of interval by a 
i fingle character, and groops of notes by a ſingle term of art. 


Puntiun . Apropta = Vite == 
Bi Punctum = Bi iftropha 5 | Bivirgi . === 
| Tripuntiun Ba Tri Jtropha — Trivergia 321 


Vi irga Biconpunttis EET Vi rg T. eee = 


; teſaries,, condiapentis—&c. Ke. He gives examples of all theſe -- 
in ſimilar characters; that is, in breves with a long, as far as 
fix notes, or a Lo aſcending and 3 but with- 


out calling them by thoſe names. 
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The following are character to expreſs wider intervals, and 
hort paſſages: Sinugſa —— 


5 5 er e £P es TE 
Per fuel, 


Pes reſupinus NE . Pes 


gutturalis Song Vl im mil I He has muy 


more, Which ſeem never to have been adopted by ſaceceding 
Writers. 

Alfter explaining theſe charaQers, he ſpeaks of the modern 
expedient of naming the ſounds from the ſyllables of the bymn 


Ut queant laxis, &c. but without mentioning Guido. Then gives 
the great ſyſtem or ſcale in ſeptenaries, after Guido's manner; 


in capital, ſmall, and double letters. Here he ſpeaks of Voces 
Mobiles in the ancient manner, and of F quadrata, as uſed in 


Muſica falſa, or tranſpoſitions, not, ſays he, per diſſonem, ſed | 


. extranea et apud antiquos inuſitata. Then he has a chapter De 
 Mutationibus, i in which he explains the change of names in Sol- 


miſation in the ſame manner as Was done by ſucceeding writers 


long after his time. 


The reſt of this book f 18 eule in deſcribing different 


kinds of eccleſiaſtical chants, and in giving rules for compoſing 


them. Then dividing the modes into authentic and plagal, he 


gives examples of canto fermo, which ſeem more florid than 


appear in miſſals of the ſame period. The two following in- 
-tonations, which he Sives Uport fivelines, will ſerve as ſpecimens; 


— "Dis it Domi-nus Do- mi- no me o. 


Qs 


1 


Be- ne- dictus Do-minus De- us Iſ-ra - el. 


(i) Here we have Appo giaturas. It was ſuch offence was given to John of Salifury, 
| perhaps during the uſe of all the preceding Pope John the XXII. and other grave per- 
guirks and refinements | in canto 5 that ſonages of thoſe times. 


The 
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The xvovar, initials, and finals of all the modes are given 


in this kind of notation very amply, and always on five lines, 
and ſpaces. | At the beginning, of the laſt chapter of this boo 
the words ANANES, NEANES, NANA, &c. uſed by Odo and 
the modern Greeks in their intonations, occur. This ſeems the 
moſt complete deſcription and notation of the eccleſiaſtieak 


chant that I have found in any author of equal antiquity. 


In the fixth and laſt part, beſides the Cantus Menſurabilis,.. 
which will be explained in the next chapter, he treats De Ge- 
neribus Cantuum Or ganorum, et de Compoſitione Cantuum Orga- 


norum, of organizing chants, or the compoſition of organic or 


ſecond parts to chants : and firſt, De Organo Puro. Here we 
meet with. all the Technica of later times, as Tenor, Motetus, 


Coloratus, Cantilena, and Rondellus, The muſical examples, 


however, as uſual in old manuſcripts, are incorrect, and fre- 
quently inexplicable, owing to the ignorance of muſic in the 
tranſeribers; but if this tract were corrected, and ſuch of the 
examples as are recoverable, regulated and reſtored, it would 
be the moſt ample, ſatis factory, and valuable, which the mid- 
dle ages can boaſt. As the curious enquirer into the ſtate of 


muſic at this early period may diſcover in it not only what pro- 


greſs our countrymen had made in the art themſelves, but the 


chief part of what was then known elſewhere. 
In- the thirteenth century, ſecular muſic began to e ed 


in Italy, as appears by the writings of MARCHETTO da Pa- 
dova, which are preſerved in the Vatican library at Rome. 
Of this author I found there two inedited manuſcripts, No. 
_ 6422, The” firſt! is intitled, Lucidarium Artis Mufice plane, 


beginning, Cum inguit, &c. and the ſecond, Pomerium Artis 


 Mufice Menſurabilis : Quatuor ſunt Cauſe—8&c. The Lucida- 
rium is frequently mentioned by Franchinus, Pietro Aaron, and. 
other old mukical writers of Italy 12 of There, is a *opy of this 

ee . ing: laſt. 


wh of Franchinus a bort account has Rey was a Folümipous -U writer Woe mu- 
already been given, vol. i. * 114. Pietro ficin bows os of the ſixteenth cen=- 
7 ; | | * ot" bo l 
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laſt mentioned tract of Marchetto in the Ambroſian library at 


Milan, D. 5. in folio, where it is ſaid to have been begun at 
Ceſena, and finiſhed at Verona, 1274 (J. The copy of his 
works in the Vatican was dedicated to Charles king of Sicily, 


about the year 1283 (m). 


had large extracts made from this 


manuſcript, as it cotitains the moſt ancient writings that I have 


been able to conſult, in which mention has been made of the 
Dieſis, or accidental ſharp; of Chromatic Counterpoint; Diſ= 
cords; and the proportions of ſuch Concords and Dikcords as 
are Ed! in practical Harmony. 


In this author there are many attempts at new 8 
mt of which have been ſince received and ſome rejected. He 


has written upon Harmonics and Temperament, but his ideas 
concerning the Chromatic Semitone, and Enharmonic Dieſis, 
neither correſpond with thoſe of the ancients nor the moderns; 


and as none of his diviſions of the ſcale would be either intel- 


ligible to the reader, or practicable in Harmony, I ſhall not 
enter here upon the uſeleſs and diſagreeable ſubject of 7. onę- 


Jphtting, but confine my enquiries to the ſubject of Counter- 


point, in which the experiments and Tatonnemens of Marchetto, 


compared with thoſe of his predeceſſors, have the appearance 


of great licentiouſneſs though he endeavours to give them a 
ſcientific air by ſubtle diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the ſcale. 


His examples of Counterpoint in the manuſcript whence my 


extracts were made, like thoſe of Franco, are written upon only 
done ſtaff of four, five, ſix, or more lines, according to the di- 


ſtance of the intervals, with two clefs, one for the baſe, and 


one for the tenor or upper part, with this peculiarity of no- 
| tation, that the notes of the upper * are written in red ab. 


tury. He had been in the forviee * Leo 


the Xth. and was one of the firſt writers 
on the ſubject of muſic in the /taliar lan- 


guage, for which, and for not writing in 
Tad, like his predeceſſors, he makes fre- 

vent. apologies. But of P. Aaron and 
Franchinus Gaforius a more ample ac- 


count will be given 88 | 


(1) Lucidarium in Arte Muſica plana, i in⸗ 
choatum Ceſene, per fbctumgue Verone. 1 274. 


(m) Marchettus Paduanus, qui ſuum 


opus Karolo Regi Siciliæ dicavit circa an- 


num 1 283. AY 
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Dilettanti, by whom tenor clefs are now but ſeldom wanted, I 


; notes ang common clefs. 


eas 


and the lower in Black; which, to avoid the inconvenience WE. 
double iti I ſhall inſert in black and whit notes. „ 


wb of 1 8 * 
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In the next N we have not only the moſt anefegt, ufs. 
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of the Dięſis, or Sharp, that I have been able to diſcover, buf ihe" 
earlieſt attempts, perhaps, that can be found of what the mo- 


derns call Chromatic, which, as ſomething curious, I hall e l 
ſent to the reader in Marchetto's notation upon tive lines. and 4 
in two different. clefs, the tenor upon the fourth line, and the 
baſe upon the ſecond; and then, for the convenience of the 


ſhall transfer theſe fragments of infant harmony into modern 


% » 


ag 


. 10 


+ The modulation ho D major to 5 | fixtecenth and ſeventeenth centuries. Ho- 


ts rarely found in modern muſic, though ever, = E with a ſharp third to D mi- . 8 1 
it frequently occurs in compolitions of t nor in not nnn at Dee L | 
| | 
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"4 I the merit of an invention be its ule, Marehetto deſerves 

+ ol he anke of innumerable compoſers for this paſſage, as well 
e following ſpecimens of Chromatic Modulation, aſ- 
1 Lending and geicending, which are ſtill allowable } in muſic of 
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ing calls it, Ike: Kramed; a' D Diſord, ane; it in the b 4 | 
note below, with 1 Sth for its baſe : | 
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This paſſage, with a ſmall? change in the accompaniment, in 
procels o of time, was oped by all the Oe of. WD. 


And dy to a Pedale,,« or Stationary Baſe, .it has "Ry in uni 
verſal favour, under the denomination of the Diminiſbed Tthy, 


Settuma Sminuita. 
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(=) Ir is à matter of mufical controverſy firſt dared to uſe. the Setzima Diminuita; « or 
in Italy, whether the honour of having diminiſhed 7th, is due to J. omelli = Gal- 
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Miarchetto is the firſt who ſpeaks of Diſord; and theft feſo- 


Jution ; and lays it down as a rule, that no two ſevenths; or 
fourths, uſed as diſcords, ſhould ſucceed each other, andthat 
after a diſcord, the part which has offended ' the ear thould - _ 
make it amends by becoming a concord, while the other M 
ſtill: indeed he never mentions the Preparation of Di 
but gives in black and red notes the following example of: the 3h 
unwarrantable ſucceſſion of them nz 
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Padre Martini favoured me with a fragment of Counterpoint 


from a miſſal of the thirteenth century, written in the manner 
of that age with black and red notes, which he then imagined 


was the moſt ancient ſpecimen of Harmony that could be 
found. The old French writers expreſſed this kind of Diſcant 
by the term Quintoier. It chiefly conſiſts of fifths, and is of 
- a leſs refined and artful - texture than the organizing of Guido 
Aretinus, two hundred years before,  _ „ 


Ex Cod. Sac. XIII. 


Agnus De- i qui tol - lis peccata mundi miſerere no- bis. 


So that it appears as if the laity, as uſual, had alone been 
guilty of the ſin of innovation; and had wickedly deviated 


luppi; as both theſe eminent maſters ha- however, firſt carried it into Germany, 


Zarded this pam paſſage ſo near the where the elder Stamitz and the ſympho- 
fame time in 


ifferent places, the one in niſts of the Manheim ſchool, and after 


a ſong compoſed at Venice, and the other 


in a ſong compoſed at Turin, that it is 
| eafier to imagine the invention due to 


both, than that either ſhould arrogate to 
himſelf the merit of another. Jomelli, 


them the e ape of every other 


ſchool, introduced it in almoſt every move- 


ment, without always waiting for a fa- 


yourable opportunity. 
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from the true and ſimple path of Diaphonics preſcribed by the 
venerable ſaints and fathers Hubald, Odo, and Guido, and 


amidſt contempt and perſecution had brought Harmony under 
4 regular laws, and united E with the pleaſures of the 
Af 18 (o. 5 
II échall now cloſe this long liar, bene arrived at a period 
I when the laws of Harmony ſeem to have been tolerably ſettled, 
concerned Simple Counterpoint, or note againſt note; 
ieee and ant only a Time- table to perfect written Diſcant, or 
en ſurabilig, which conſtituted Florid Counterpoint, 
Aud of which the origin and Progreſs will be traced in the | 
nest chapter. 


(e) It ſeems as if ecclefiaſti cal muſic w was Fermo had not only injured: Melody, by Ka 


always inferior to ſecular at any given pe- that bad Harmony had continued in the 


riod ; and that the mutilated and imper- church long after: it ee, be _— | 


ta ſcales of = eight modes in Canto elſewhere, e 
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C H A P. Bl. 


Of the formation of the Time-table, and Pate of Muſic from 2 
that wy till about the n of the fourteenth in "ff & # 


N the wild attempts at eximporary Diſcant, though fades " WW 
pleaſing Harmonies had been found, yet but little uſe could. © Se 5 | 

be made of them, without a TiMz-TABLE; and when theſe Har-. | bk 
monies were firſt written down, in Counterpornt, unleſs the 
Organum, or additional part, moved in notes of the ſame 
length as the plain-ſong, the compoſer had no means of ex- 
preſſing it, till a kind: of Algebra, or Syſtem of Muſical Signs ; 
and Characters to- wmply! different Portions of- Thane, was in- 
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vente. — 
Tue ancients have left us no rules we Rhythm, Time, or "= 
At in Muſic, but what coneerned the words or verſes that f 


were to be ſung; and we are not certain that in high antiquity- 
they had any melody purely inſtrumental; which never had been. 
ſet to words, or was not formed upon Poetical feet and the 
metrical, laws of verſification. 

Before the invention therefore of characters for Time, written 
Mubi i in parts muſt have conſiſted of Simple Counter point, ſuch: 
as is till practiſed in our parochial Pfalmody, conſiſting of note 
againſt note, or ſounds of equal-length-z which at firſt was the 


caſe even in extemporary diſcant, as the rules given 0. it Fs 0 1 
Hubald, Odo, and Guido, ſpeak of no other., | = 
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It has been already ſhewn in the Diſſertation Poes med to he | 1 1 
firlt volume (2), that the ancients had no other reſources for | | 1 
Time and. Movement in their muſic than what were derived a þ 
from the different arrangements and! combinations: of two | | 


N of notes, -v, ee to a long and a ſhort ſyllable. 


( Seck. Rhythm. 
And 
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And before the uſe of lines there were no characters or ſigns 
for more than two kinds of notes in the church; nor, ſince 
eccleſiaſtical chants have been written upon four lines and four 
ſpaces, have any but the ſquare and lozenge characters, com- 

monly called Gregorian Notes, been uſed in Canto Fermo. 
© There are ſome ſtories in muſical: mythology, which make 
_ inſtrumental muſic of higher antiquity than vocal, ſuch is that 

of the contention between Marſyas and Apollo, and of Mi- 
nerva throwing away her flute (5); but which ever had the pri- 


mogeniture, as both were long regulated by ſyllables, there 


could have been no occaſion for a. Time- table, as the ſtructure 


of the verſe determined the meaſure of the muſic, and the ac- 


cents of ſpeech mult have been thoſe of the melody to which 


it was ſung: fo that a long ſyllable would of courſe require a 


long note, and a ſhort ſyllable a note of ſhort duration. Pro- 
ſody therefore has been very juſtly defined, by Sig. Eximeno (e), 
the Guide of Song : and the origin of the word confirms his 
opinion, that Proſody among the ancients included the feeds 


of muſic. 
However, when vocal ad 13 W were lan, 


or rather, when inſtrumental, wholly emancipated from fyl- 


lables, was invented, a guide and regulator of the duration of 


ſounds, even in ſimple Melody, became neceſſary; but in written - 
Diſcant, and florid Counterpoint, indiſpenſable. 1 . by 

The moſt affecting Meledy conſiſts in ſuch an arrangement. 
a expreſſion of muſical tones as conſtitute the accents and lan- 
guage of paſſion. A fingle ſound, unconnected, or a number 
of ſounds, of an indeterminate length, expreſs. nothing; and 


almoſt all the meaning, beauty, and energy of a ſeries of ſounds 


depend on the manner in which they are meaſured and accented, 


— 


If all notes were equal in length and unmarked by any ſupe- 


rior degree of force or ſpirit, they could have no other effect on 
the hearer than to excite drowlineſs. Innumerable paſſages, 


(4) Vol. i. p. 265 and 274. (e Orig. della Maſica, lib. ii. c. 4. 
however, 


3 
1 


3 
1 
3 


= 


into which it is divided. If therefore we have a ſucceſſion of - 
notes of equal length and intonation, the ear may be impreſſed . 
with an idea of ſome certain rhythm or meaſure, by I | 


che firſt. of every. two or three notes thus: .f ppp |;. 
thus: 1 ef lfppil the firſt example the accents bw 


the ſame ſound having an accent on the firſt of every 7hree * 
Sounds, an idea is impreſſed of Triple Time. By this means the 


Fl divifion and vibration of ſtrings into aliquot Parts, upon a . 
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Böse we, of a different character and expreſſion might be pro 


_ duced by a ſmall number of notes; and by a ſeries of ſuch mall 
Portions of melody as theſe, diverſified by Meaſure and Motion, 


an air, or compoſition might be produced, which in many par- 
ticulars would reſemble a diſcourſe. Each paſſage, regarded as 
a phraſe, might at leaſt awaken in the hearer an idea of tran- 
quillity or diſquietude, of vivacity or languor. | 
Indeed Time is of ſuch 1 importance in Muſic, that it can give 
meaning and energy to the repetition of the ſame ſound; 
whereas, without it, a variety of tones, with reſpect to gravity 
and acuteneſs, has no effect. Upon this principle it is that a 
drum ſeems to expreſs different tunes, when it only changes 
the accents and meaſure of a ſingle ſound. And it is on this 
account that any inſtrument which marks the time with force 


and accuracy, is more uſeful in regulating the ſteps of a dance, 


or the march of an army, than one with ſweet and refined tones. 1 
In repetitions of the ſame ſound, in notes of equal duration, i 


Time is made ſenſible to the hearer by accents; without which 


he would have no means of. diſcovering the different portions . 


on the firſt and third ſounds, imply Common Time of four equal _ 
members or portions; and in the ſecond, the repetitions of 4 
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mind 1s employed; in a kind of , perpetual calculation, and A. 
uniformity of ſenſation is impreſſed on the ear, 
Dr. Plott (4), giving an account of the Harmonics, or natu- 


(4) Nat, Hiſt, of Oxfordſhire, 1708, p. 293 — 
Kandred 
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kindred ſound being produced near them, calls Muſic © an 

« Arithmetic, embelliſhed with ſounds.” And Leibnitz apply- 
ing the ſame idea to Meaſure as had been applied to Sympa- 
thetic Conſonance, ſays that Muſic is in many reſpeQs © an 


* occult Arithmetic, or calculation which the mind ne 
„ makes (e).“ "oh 

Muſic, before the invention. 1 counter point, conſiſted. as 
far as we are able to diſcover, in Canto Fermo, or melodies 
equally ſimple; on this inelegant and inſipid treble Harmony 


was grafted, and practiſed in the church, in the ſame manner 
as has been ſhewn in the preceding chapter; but the diſcovery 


which was afterwards made in the invention of characters for 
time, was much more important, as it conſtitutes the true Era 


of Muſical Independence; for till then, if Melody ſubſiſted, it 


was entirely ſubſervient to ſyllabic laws. . 
Soon after this epoch Muſic became free and independent, per- 
| haps to a licentious degree, with reſpect to vocal mufic.; but in- 
ſtrumental in parts, and in florid Counterpoint, certainly could 
not ſubſiſt without a well- regulated meaſure, and a more mi- 

nute and ſubtle diviſion of time than, could be derived. From 

that of long and ſhort ſyllables. _ 
I know that many of the learned think the Liberty Muſic ac- 
quired at this memorable revolution has often been abuſed by 
her ſons, who are frequently Enfans gates, riotous, capricious, | 


ignorant, licentious, and enthuſiaſtic ; and that whenever 
try is at their mercy they are more in want of inſtruction and 
reſtraint than the moſt wild and ignorant ſchool- -boys: this per- 


haps is true, as far as concerns grave and ſublime poetry in the 


hands of injudicious compoſers; but that poetry, truly lyric, 


is conflantly injured by melody, none, but thoſe who are both 
unable and unwilling to feel its effects, will aver. I could in- 


(e) Muſica eft exercitium Arithmetic oc- far as the number and ratio of wibeations 


eultum neſcientis fe numerare animi. In are concerned in the pleaſure which the | 


Epiſt. 1544 This ingenious hens a is ear receives from Concords. 
— applicable to Harmony itſelf, as 
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ſtance innumerable ſcenes. of the admirable Metaſtaſio, which, 


however beautiful in themſelves, have been rendered far more 


affecting and impaſſioned, both by the muſical compoſer and 
performer. To theſe I could add many Engliſh accompanied- 
recitatives, and airs, in Handel's Oratorios, where even proſe 


has received additional dignity and energy from lengthened 


tones: and none who ever heard the late Mrs. Cibber ſing 


Return, O God of Hoſts, or © He was deſpiſed and rejected, 


whoſe ears could vibrate, or whoſe hearts could feel, would 


_ diſpute the point. And ſtill, to go a little farther back, I 


would reſt the deciſion upon the productions of a compoſer of 
our own country, in our own language, who ſeldom was fo 
fortunate. as to have words to ſet that were either elegant, ſub- 


lime, or truly lyric; I mean Henry Purcell, whoſe ſtyle is now 


unfaſhionable, and whoſe melodies are uncouth and ungrace- 


ful; yet few can hear his Mad- Beſe well ſung, without being 
infinitely more affected than Dy merely reading that oy 


monologue as a poem. 
Indeed muſic, conſidered abſtractedly, Sitka the e 
or rather the ſhackles of ſpeech, and abandoned to its own 


powers, is now become a rich, expreſſive, and pictureſque 


language in itſelf; having its forms, proportions, contraſts, 
eee bes. members, phraſes, and periods. 


Many writers on muſic, however, who have a e 


fog the ancients, are of opinion that meaſure was not only 
more varied, but obſerved with more 'precifion by the Greeks 
and Romans than the moderns. According to the late Rouſſeau, 
« jt was after the victories obtained by the Barbarjans, that 


6 languages changed their character, and loft their harmony. 
„Then Metre, which uſed to.expreſs the Meaſure of poetry, 


« was neglected, and proſe was more frequently ſung than 


« verſe. Scarce any other amuſement was then known than 


« the ceremonies of the church, nor MF than that i in bn 


A 


— 
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« its ſervice was performed; and as this muſic requited not 
* the regularity of rhythm, it was at length wholly loſt (J).“ 
But as this muſic was not ſet to the jargon ſpoken by Bar- 


barians, but to Latin words, in which Accent could not have 


been wholly diſuſed and unknown at the time of which Rouſ- 


ſeau ſpeaks, and in which Quantity has never been loſt; and as. 
the hymns of the church were written in ancient metres, it is not 


eaſy to fix the neglect and extirpation of meaſure upon the church, 
unleſs its relaxation be owing to the Neuma, or recapitulation of 
a chant at the end of an anthem, which feems to have been the 
origin of Diviſions, and in which it was firſt allowed to ſing as 
many notes to one ſyllable, and, often, to fing without words, as 
many as could be executed during one reſpiration (gh). 

Diviſions were unknown to the ancients, who never allowed 


more than two notes to a ſyllable; but with them, as has al- 
ready been obſerved, muſic was a flave- to language, and at. 
preſent it is become a free agent. When the words of an air 


are divided, repeated, and tranſpoſed at the pleaſure of the 
compoſer, though they ſtop the narration, they either paint 
an idea in different colours, or enforce a ſentiment upon which 
the mind wiſhes. to linger. And the different phraſes of an air 
are only reiterated ſtrokes of paſſion ; for it is by theſe repeti- 
tions and redoubled efforts that an expreſſion, which at firſt is 
heard with tranquility, diſturbs, agitates, and. tranſports the: 


(%) Dict. de Muf. Art. Meſure. 
| (g) See this vol. chap. it. p. 43. In 


firging, many ſounds applied to one ſyl- 
lable conſtitute a Diwifion,. Volte, Roulade, 


Volata, Paſſaggio; and in laying upon 


an inſtrument, a rapid ſucceſſion of ſounds 


without a reſt, or ſlow note, has generally. 


the ſame appellation. Such as are chiefly 
pleaſed with grave and ſober muſic eenſure 
' thoſe flights, as. capricious, unmeaning, 
and trivial. Others are however captt- 


vated by them, when executed with pre- 
cifion, and regard them as proofs of the 


compoſer's invention, and the performer's. 


he has to expreſs. 


abilities, And it is perhaps a. popular 


prejudice to imagine that all ſuch inflexions 
are abſurd, and ill placed, even in a flow. 
and: plaintive meledy. On the contrary, 
when the heart is much moved and affected, 
the voice can more eaſily find ſounds to 
expreſs. paſſion, than the mind can furniſh. 
words; and hence came the uſe of inter- 


jections and exclamations in all languages. 


It is no leſs a prejudice to aſſert, that a Di 


viſion is away; proper on a favourable 


word or ſyllable, without conſidering the 
fituation of the ſinger, ox the ſentiment. 


hearers. 


FY 
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hearers. But whether this reafoning be allowed or no, Divi- 
ſions were certainly firſt practiſed in the church, even in Canto 
Fermo, where the Perzele % and the Neuma have long been 
admitted, and where their uſe is till allowed (4). 


| Roman Catholics authoriſe this cuſtom by a paſſage in St. 
Agua which ſays, that when we are unable to find words 


worthy of the Divinity, we do well to addreſs him with con- 
fuſed ſounds of joy and thankſgiving : © For to whom are ſuch 
« extatic ſounds due, unleſs to the Supreme Being ? and 
«© how can we celebrate his ineffable goodneſs, when we are 


e equally unable to adore him in filence, and to find any other 


e expreſſions for our tranſports than inarticulate ſounds (i)? 
This licence prevailed even in the time of Guido, to whom 


ſome attribute the invention of the Neama, for which he gives 


rules in his Micrologus (4). But it ſeems as if the perfection 
of figurative Counter point, and the invention of F ugues, had ut- 


terly diverted the attention of the compoſer, performer, and 


public, from poetry, propriety, and ſyllabic laws; to this may 


be added the uſe of the Organ in accompanying the ſervice of 


the church,-which, according to Dante, rendered the words that 
were ſung difficult to be underſtood (/). Indeed, when Harmony 


was firſt cultivated, and began to charm the ears of mankind, 


verſe was fo rude in the new and unpoliſhed languages, that 
it wanted ſome ſuch ſauce as Harmony to make it palatable. 
And at the revival of letters, when poetry began again to 
flouriſh, Melody was ſo Gothic and devoid of grace, that good 
Poets diſdaind its company or aſſiſtance ; ; and we find that the 


(b) The Perielfo, or 5. circumnotytion, 15 


7 the interpoſition of one or many notes 


at the cloſe of a chant, to aſcertain its ter- 
mination, and as. a fignal to the choir to 
purſue it. And the Veuma is a kind of 
ort recapitulation of the chant of a mode, 


words. TZebeny Trait fir le Chant Tel. 
Kaligue, . 227 & 239. e 


"Yr 


00 . the Melolies Fai are &t to the 


Provencal ſongs, which are the moſt an- 


_ cient ſecular Airs that are extant, never 
more than zvo xotes, or three in the time of 
two, now called a triplet, are allowed to one 
ſyllable. Cap. xvi. 


08 andy 4 Cantar con Or: gane # flia 


or ff, or no, d intendon le parole, 
| Purg. Canto ix, 


. Regs "4 3 
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verſes of Dante, Arioſto, and Taſſo, ſupported themſelves 
without the aid of mulic, as muſical compolitions in coun- 
terpoint ſeem to have done without poetry. It was the 
cultivation of the muſical drama that once more reconciled the 
two ſiſters; however, their leagues of friendſhip are but of 
ſhort duration, and like a froward couple whoſe men rt too 
rarely coincide, it is Ft Te, 


« Sometimes my plague, ſometimes my darling, 
Kiſſing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling.” 


But as I ſhall hereafter have frequent occaſions to ſpeak of che. 
abuſe of Harmony to the injury of Melody, and of both to- 
the utter ruin of Lyric Poetry, I ſhall now proceed: to trace 
the invention of muſical characters for Time. 

The benefit conferred on muſic by the i invention: of ee 


table, which extended the limits of ingenuity and contrivancs 


to the utmoſt verge of imagination, muſt long have remained 
unknown to the generality of muſicians and muſical writers, 


or more care would have been taken to record ſome few me- 
morials concerning its author. But when the age and cotem 


poraries of a man of letters or ſcience are known, the curioſity - 
of moſt readers is fatisfied ; for a life ſpent. in the peruſal and 
compoſition of books, in quiet and obſcurity, furniſhes. but few - 
circumſtances that can intereſt the buſy part of mankind. The 
efforts. of the mind. in retirement, howeyer.great may be the 
objects with which it is occupied, admit of no deſcription; 
while an active life, oſtenſibly employed in the ſervice of a ſtate 
or any order of ſociety, ſupplies the biographer with materials . 
of eaſy uſe, and, if well arranged, and inter woven, ſuch as 
are welcome to all readers. 
We find that Marchetto 8 0 early as the year 1282, | 
in the Vatican manuſcript (m) already cited, ſpeaks of Canti- 
bus Menſuratis. The invention of characters for Time has, how- 


(mn) No, 1146. 
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title of Inventors: beginning, as uſual, with Tubal:; 


and fable are called in ny HE of the writer. 


175 
ever, been given by almoſt all the writers on muſic of the laſt 
and preſent century, to John de Muris, who flouriſhed about 
the year 1330, and whom many Engliſh writers ſeem ambi- 
tious of claiming as an Engliſhman ; probably with the hopes 
of honouring this country with his invention of the Time- 


lr M v8 1 d. 


table; yet, however patriotic. may be their deſign, I am in 


poſſeſſion of ſuch a ſtubborn proof of that diſcovery not being 


the property of John de Muris, as he would be unable to re- 
fute if he were himſelf to riſe from the tomb and claim it. 


Among the manuſcripts which were bequeathed to the Vatican 


library by the queen of Sweden, there is a Compendium of Prac- 


tical Muſic, by John de Muris, in which» he treats of muſical | 
characters for Time; but introduces the ſubject with a ſhort 
chronological lift. of anterior muſicians who had merited the 


naming Pythagoras; and Boethius, he proceeds to Guido the 
monk, . who conſtructed the gammut, or ſcale for the mono- 


4 chord; and placed notes upon lines and ſpaces; after whom 
e came Mais TER FRANCO, w/o invented rhe Jgures, or notes, | 


46 of tlie Cantus Menſurabilis ().“ 


All farther enquiries concerning the right which! John *. 


Muris may have to this important invention ſeem uſeleſs, as it 
is ſo fully and clearly renounced in favour of another, by the 
only perſon: who was thought to have a fair claim-to. it. I ſhall 
therefore quit John de Muris, for the preſent, in order to try 


whether his predeceſſor Franco's right to this invention be 


wholly werder eee it ar been WEL to im 
ſo formallyx. NN 


The ſame fatality Joins to attend the gilt Wunders of arts 2 as 
of empires, whoſe hiſtory muſt ever be ſhort, unleſs conjecture - 


1 
4 : 


{od —Deinde Guide a qui. com- Menſoram figurarum —MS. Reginte cis 


oller erat 1 gui monochordum didi- in Vatic. No, 1 146. . Compondium 8 


tur, voces lineis, et ſpaciis d ividebat. Poſt de Muribu., 
bunc Magifter F ranco, qui invenit in Cantu 


5 on” ? | , ; 
Nan | MA 
BY! | | 
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MacisrzR FrRAnco is by ſome called a native, or at leaſt 
an inhabitant of Paris ; by others a ſcholaſtic of Liege; but, 
if we may believe Franco himſelf, he was of Cologn: for, 
ſeeming to foreſee the diſputes which would ariſe concerning 
his locality, he begins his Compendium de Diſcuntu, one of his 
muſical tracts which has been preſerved, in the following man- 
ner: Ego Franco de Colonia, &c. which if the authors of the 
Iiſtoire Liſteraire de la France had ſeen, they doubtleſs would not 
have fixed him at Liege, nor would thoſe who EVE aer comet 
followed them, have been led into this miſtake. - 

Sigebert (9) tells us that Franco ſupported the functions os his 
office. of ſcholaſtic, or preceptor, by a great fund of religion 
and knowledge; and acquired as much celebrity by his virtue 
as ſcience : Scientia literarum ef morum probitate clarus, He 
ventured, ſay the BenediQtines (ↄ), to ſtudy profane ſcience as 
well as eccleſiaſtic, and had the courage to attempt /quaring tlie 
circle. Chriſtian philoſophers generally regard 'a man for loſt 
who addicts himſelf to ſuch purſuits as the /quaring the circle, 
the multiplication of the cube, perpetual motion, the philoſopher*s 
Alone, f udicial aſtrology, or magic. But Franco is ſaid to have 
_ exerciſed his faculties in theſe ſtudies with ſuch diſcretion, that f 
| he never neglected his more important concerns. 
il Buy the teſtimony of Sigebert, his cotemporary{g), is bad | 
iy acquired great reputation for his learning in 1047. At leaſt it 
is certain that he had written concerning the /quare of the circle 
VE before the month of February 1055, at which time Heriman, 
; archbiſhop of Cologn, to whom he dedicated his work, died (). 
Franco lived at leaſt till Auguſt 1083, for he at that time filled 
the charge of ſcholaſtic of the cathedral of Liege. x 
Among many works which Franco is ſaid to have e . 
upon religious and neee! ſubjeQts, we are told by the 
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% De Script, Eccleſe e. 164. (.) His dedicating a bock to this pre- 
(þ) Hi. Litt, de la n tome vill; late ſeems a natural Rs 20: of his re- 
p- 122. | dence at . 


(2) Chron. an. 1047. i 5, 
authors 
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authoth of the Hyiftoire Litteraire de la France, aba he wrote 
upon Muſic and Plain- chant; and that in the abbey of Lire in 
Normandy, there is a e ee in folio, which contains Ars 
| Magiftri Franconis de Mufica Menſurabili. Theſe writers add, 
' that there can be no doubt of this Magiſter Franco being the 
ſame as the Scholaſtic of that name; or that another tract on 
Muſic, in ſix chapters, entitled Magiftri Franconis Muſica, and 
preſerved in the Bodleian library at Oxford, is by the ſame au- 
thor, as well as the Compendium de Di Nantu, tribus e 
in the ſame library. 
Theſe authors, who indeed pretend not to have ſeen the 
muſical tracts of Franco, have imagined, contrary to their 
uſual accuracy, that the treatiſe De Mu/ica Menſurabili, in the 
Hbrary at Lire, and Maſca Magiſtri Franconis, in the Bodleian 
Hbrary, were different works, but there remains not the leaſt A 
doubt of their being duplicates of the ſame tract, in every re- 2 ö 
ſpect, but their titles. l} 
Trithemius (s), who calls him Franco Scholafticus Leodienfis þ 
Ecchfie, of the church of Liege, natione Theutonicus, and a: 
German, tells us, that he was very learned in the holy. 
« ſcriptures; a great philoſopher, aſtronomer, arithmetician, . 
© (computifia ;) and that he dedicated ſeveral of his works to = 
«. the archbiſhop.of Cologn : ſuch as his tract De Quadratur | | ( 
* Cireuli; De Computo Ecelgſiaſtico; ; et alia plura; but he 8 
ſpecifies none of the muſical writings of Franco, who, accord- 
Ing to this „ flouriſhed under: the emperor Henry III. 
bor 
The firſt mention, however, which 1 can find of Franco as 
a writer on muſic, in any treatiſe on the ſubject, is by Mar- 
chetto da Padova, of whoſe manuſeript tracts an account has 
already been given (). In his Lucidarium in Arte Mufice 
Plane, written in the eat 1274, he ſays, chat the. agree · 
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ee ment of different melodies, according to Magiſter Franco, 


1 | e *eonſtitutes diſcant (u).“ He likewiſe cites him in his Pome@- 
[ rium, de Mu/ica Menſurata, as Inventor of the four firſt mu- 
. ſical characters (*); and this would have been ſufficiently early 
. | 


to ſtrip John. de Muris of the honour of their: invention, had 


he choſen-to inveſt himſelf with it. ö 36 27 
himſelf,as is already related. And, in a manuſcript of the Bod- 
leian library ( y), aſcribed to Thomas, or John, of Teukeſbury, 


Oxford 1351, there is a chapter expreſsly on the Muſical 


Characters for Time, invented by Franco: ks ages invents 
a Francone. 


terpoint, by his contrivance of moving in different melodies 


for meaſure. 


Our countryman Morley (3) ſays. that ec Francho * was the 
ct moſt ancient of all thoſe whoſe works on practical muſic had 
„ come to his hands.” But he ſeems only to have ſeen a Com- 
mentary on his Treatiſe by Robert de Handlo, and to know 


nothing of his ag: and country (c). And Ravenſeroft (a), who 
appears indeed to have been no better acquainted with the ori- 


1 | ginal than Morley, quoting him only through John Dunſtable, 
5 an Engliſhman (e), tells us boldly that he was the! inventor of 


He is next, in point of time, mentioned by John en 


«which, it is ſaid at the end, was finiſhed at the univerſity of 


Franchinus Gaforius (z) quotes 19 5 twice as e of the 
Time table; and aſcribes to him (a) the completion of Coun- 


.at the ſame time: meaning his inventian of muſical W e 


( Diſtantus, . ſecundum Magiſtrum 
Franconem, eſt diverſorum cantuum con- 


5 | ſonantia. Ex Cod. Vatic. Num. 5322. 
yl. (x) Muratori, Antig. Med. Avi. Diſſert. 
5 | | 24. tome ii. P. Martini, tome i. p. 189. 


Gerb. tome 11. p. 124. 
) Digby, 90. 
12 trad. Mufice, lib. ti. e. 3. 
(a) Ib lib. iii. e. 1. 
(5) Annotations to mene p · 7» 


(c) 1 de Handlo wrote A „Com- 


mentary on the Mufica Menſurabilis of 
Franco, 1326. See Tanner, p. 356. And 


this is even an earlier period than was aſ- 
ſigned to the invention by thoſe vho had 


given it to John de Muris. 
(4) Briefe Diſcourſe of the true Uſe of | 
Charactering the Degrees in — 


Muffete, 1614, p. 1. 
(e) Id. P · Zo 4 
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the 1 firſt ſimple notes of Menfurable Muſic; way unluckily, 
calls him Pranchinus de Colonid, confounding him with F ran · 
chinue Gafurius. _ 

Critical exactneſs, with reſpect to dates, names, or facts, 
was not yet much practiſed in writing upon the arts; and 


Morley, the beſt author who had written expreſsly on Muſic, 


in our language, fince the invention of printing, took many 
chings upon truſt; and though he gave a long liſt of practical 
mulicians, whoſe-wotks he had conſulted, he never had ſeen 


the writings of Guido, nor does he quote a ſingle manuſcript 
treatiſe throughout his Introduction, which. AIM is pro- 


Selledly: more didactic than hiſtorical. 

Having collected the evidence of reſpeQable and unſuſpected 
authors in favour of the muſical writings of Franco, it will be 
neceſſary to give the reader an account of the particular tract 
which chiefly concerns. this chapter, entitled Ars Cantus Men- 


ſarabilis: and this I ſhall do from the work itſelf, of which 1 
obtzined a copy from the Bodleian library at Oxford LEY: 


This ſhort, but celebrated tract, contains ſix chapters: 
1. Prologue, and Definitions of the Terms uſed in the Treatiſe. 


2. Of the Figures, or Repreſentations of lingle Sounds. 


Of Ligatures, or compound Notes. * 
4 Of Reſts or Pauſes. aa eyes 

. Of the different Concords uſed in Diſcant. 13 65 
6. Of the Organum, and of other Combinations of Sounds (g). 


In ſpeaking of former muſical writers, he ſays, that © both 


«« « the theory. we. Fd of Plain r *  Chanting, 0 had 


$42, f, 9. | Cap. 3. De e five de Nn com- 
8 Incipit es luci, F ranconis, WT: 8 | 
continens 6. capitula Cap. 4. Ef de Pauſis, el earum di ver- 
apitulum Fenn, continet Prolugum et fates 
Diffnitiones ermiuorum ad-iſtum 1: ratla- Cap. 5, Ef ae diverſarum Pacum p 7 LY! 
tum pertinentium, Colcerdautia et Diſcants. . 


Cap. 2. De Figur Pacis finplicisy "foe Cap. 6. Difinit Copulan er Organan, 
de N otis non Ligatis. et eorum Species. 


Vol. II. . 60 deen 
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been ſufficiently explained by ſeveral philoſophers ; Laer 
« larly the theory by Boethius, and the practice by Guido, 
whom he exalts into a philoſopher. The eccleſiaſtical tropes 
. or modes, he adds, had been ſettled by St. Gregory.“ 
4 | Franco, therefore, only intends to treat of Meafured Mufic, 
# of which, he piouſly obſerves, plain-chant has the Precedence, 
þ _ e principal of the ſubiltern(4). “ Nor let any one ſays. 
4 continues he, that I have undertaken this work through ar- 
1 th e rogance, or for my own convenience, but merely. for the 
va « ſake of its evident truth, the eaſe with which it may be com- 
| © prehended by the ſtudent, and its containing the moſt perfect 
I method of teaching all the Modes of Meaſured Mies and their 
ap | = be Notation. For as there are ſeveral authors, as well modern 
* « as ancient, who in their treatiſes give many good rules con- 
. * cerning Meafured Mufic, and on the contrary are deficient and 
& e erroneous in other particulars, eſpecially i in the appendages 
« of the ſcience, we think their doQrines require ſome correc- 
tion and improvement, left the ſcience itſelf ſhould: ſaffev 
© from their errors and defects. We therefore Propoſe giving 
** a compendious explanation. of Meaſured Mufic, in which we - 
** ſhall not ſeruple to. inſert. WHAT OTHERS HAVE SAID WELE . 
te O THE 8UBJECT, to correct. their errors, and to ſupport by 
good reaſons WHATEVER WE. OURSELVES. MAY HAYE NEWLY - 
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00 25. Maud ABILI Mosten zu | (althaitig perhaps to the uſual titles of mu- 

ip/a PLANA PRASCEDIT W principa- ical treatiſes: Ars Muſices ; Ars Menſuras -. MY 
lis ſubalternam, _ bdilis Muſica, &c.) mulla bona dicere, et e 
1 8 | (i) Nec dicat aliquis zos hoc opus propter contrario in multis et maæime in accidentibas, 
7 arrogantiam vel forte etiam propter propriam ipfrus ſclentiæ deficere et errare, opinoni eorum - 

4 | commoditatem incepiſſe, ſed vere propter evi- fore exiſtimamus ſuccurrendum, ne forte . 8 
104 | dentem weritatem et auditorum Facillimam ap- ter deſectum et errorem prediddorum dicta Hei- 
prebenſionem, nec non et omnium Modorum entia detrimentum patiatur. | Proponimus i igi- 
Notarum (of all the moods as expreſſed tur ipſam Menſurabilem Muficam ſub compen 

by characters or notes) ipſius Menſurabilis dio declarare, beneditaque aliorum non re- 
MNMuſicæ ferfeciſimam inflitutionem. Nam cuſabimusinter Feng errores quogue deftruere 
cum videmus multos tam novos quam anti- et Fugare, et fi quid novi a nobis inventum 
quos in artibus ſuis de Mezſurabili Muſica fuerit, bonis minen et Probare. 


WS 1? 


” * 


_ 


18 ſeems tt from this paſſage, nen thoſe parts of 
it which are printed in capitals, that the invention of muſical notes 
For Time, is more ancient than Franco, and that he had only the 
merit of improvement. It likewiſe informs us, that there were, 
in his time, treatiſes de Menſurabili Muſicd, or, at leaſt, that 
doctrines had been propoſed and laid down concerning muſical 
notes, and the different duration of ſounds, by writers who 


were antiqui, with reſpect to him; and proves very ſtrongly. 


that this - manuſcript, contains only a, mixture of his own 
rules, with thoſe of his predeceſſors (4) And indeed, upon 
a careful analyſis of this whole tract, it does not appear that 
Franco was the INVENTOR of muſical notes, or characters for 
Time, though they have lately been given to him in ſuch very 

politive terms, by thoſe who, without ſeeing his manuſcript, 
1 taken it for granted that it Was 9 7 55 his property, be- 
cauſe no other writer of equal antiquity was found to have 


treated of Cantus Menſurabilis. Indeed, beſides the paſſages it 


already cited, we find him ſpeaking of former writers, and 


farmer opinions concerning the notes and modes; particularly, 


chapter ſecond, the words zuemadmodum guidam Pofuerunt, ac- 


knowledge other writers upon the ſubject of Meaſured Muſic 


beſides himſelf; and, chapter the fourth, he ſpeaks of the great 


error which /ome have committed by tying together three Longe 


in Tenor parts; and of the flill greater blunder which others 


have made in tying a Long between two Breves (I). And the 


author of a Latin treatiſe, which was among the Cotton mu- 
ſical manuſcripts, ſeems to determine with great preciſion the 
degree of merit that is due to Franco, with reſpe& to the 
Time- table; for ſpeaking of the Canto Fermo of an earlier 
period, he ſays: Though muſic was at that time not mea- 


4 ſured, it was approaching bean meaſure, when Franco ap- 


We) 85 quid . expreſſion. . | (7 ) — quo of: 463-23 od 8 

ſtrong, and even when deduction is made errant qui tres Longas aliqua occafione ut in 

for modefiy, im plies, perhaps, that his u- T, enoribuz ad invicem ligant ; ſed adbuc plus 
 wentions were but few and ee uli ol inter dugs breves longam ligant. 


nn Rr LENA prared, 
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« peared, who was rie Jt APPROVED author, « or writer, on 
« Meaſured Muſic {m).” M9 
After this intrödeeBon efhtttehe are given, in which ü 
hall mention whatever ſeems ſingular or curious. 
Mea ſured Muſic, he ſays, is regulated by long and Mort 
Times, or portions of Meaſure; and Meaſure he defines, the 
regulated motion of any ſeries of Sounds, whether quick or 
flow, different from koennt in which no ſuch regularity 
of movement is obſerved. A Time is the tated: e of 
a lengthened tone, or of a ret of equal duration. I ſpeak 
„of a Ref, ſays he, as meaſured by Time, becauſe otherwiſe 
the performers of two different parts, one of which ſhould 
« have a reſt, and the other not, would be unable to ner 
« together in exact time (n). 


This ſeems to be the purport of the oriiinat;, which; 0 5 
ever, I ſhall conſtantly throw into the notes for the. conſidera- | 
tion of the curious and learned reader, who may, perhaps, 
diſcover meanings that have eſcaped my penetration. Indeed, 
this paſſage gives an idea of more than Simple Counter point, of 
note for note, and ſyllable for ſyllable, being practiſed in 
Franco's time, who is believed to have written his We within 
wy years of Guido. 
«6. Meaſured Mufic, continues he, is hes two. kinds. 30 wholly,. 
“ and partly meaſured. Muſic wholly meaſured is diſcant, 
« which.is meaſured: throughout; and that which is. parti, 
« meaſured is the ſimple chant or Plain-fong; which, though 
« meaſured by Time in ſome degree, is neither Organum nor 
[+ « Diſcant, as it is commonly. 0 bi monte as en 1 * 
1 . cleſiaſtical Chants 6e). 1 n! 


* 


. rata, ſed paulatim creſcebat ad menſuram, non peſſeut proportionaliter adinvicem bene > 

| f {que ad tempus Franconis, qui erat Mufice . . i 

WA * Menſurabilii primus auctor aPPFROBATUS. (0) Dividitur autem Menſurabilis- Mau- ; 

| f (#) Dico autem paufam tempore menſu- ſica in menſurabilem lieiter et partim. 8 
1 rari, guia aliter duo Cantus diverſi quorum. Menſurabilis * di _ eo __ . 
* 


a) " enim erat muſica tunc nenſu- 
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He next defines Diſtant; and as the reader may be curious 
to know the acceptation of this term, ſo near the time of its 
invention, I ſhall inſert the whole paſſage. N 
Diſcant is the conſonance of different melodies, in which 
„ thoſe different melodies move in ſounds of various lengths, 
K as Longs, Breves, and Semibreves, proportioned to each 
* other, and expreſſed in writing by adequate notes or cha- 
1; raters ().“ | 8 by: | : | . 5 985 
He then divides Diſcant into three kinds: * Notes of equal ; 
„ length, Ligatures, or binding Notes, and Notes that are de- 1 
&« ficient in Time (). Of theſe he propoſes to treat ſepa- 
rately ; but as all Diſcant moves in ſome. particular Meaſure, 
Mode, or Mood, he. firſt defines a Mood, and its characters, or 
ſigns. . | Fro 
A Mood is the repreſentation of the time of - meaſured. 
4 ſounds, expreſſed by Longs or Breves, or long and ſhort. 
„notes. As Modes are of different kinds, their number and 
« arrangement are made different by different muſicians. Some ö 
* multiply them to ſix, and ſome to ſeven; but we, ſays — 3 
„ Franco, allow only of five, becauſe to this number all others 


in omni parte Jua menſuratur. Menſurabilis In our cathedrals, where the Pſalms are 
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partim eft cantus ſunplex. et tempore menſura- 


tus, ſed Organum non eft, neque Diſcantus, 
(Organum) communiter vero dicitur quibus 


Cantus Ecclefiafticns tempore menſuratur. 
It ſeems, by this paſſage, as if organiz. 


ing, or ſinging in harmony, had firſt 


brought the lain · chant to ſtridt time; and 
that, then, when only a „iagle part or me- 
lody was ſung, in time, it was cuſtomary to 
| call it Organum, becauſe meaſured like the 

Organum. And perhaps, in ſinging upon 
a plain-ſong, the principal melody, while 


it continued to be chanted nearly in the 
ſame manner as it uſed to be before parts 


” 4 * 


ing in proportionate notes of different 


* 


lengths, was regarded as wholly meaſured, 


chanted in four parts, Time is neither ab- 
ſolutely kept, nor wholly diſregarded: it 
is kept with reſpect to the harmony, as all 


the parts move together; yet the melody . 


of each part being governed by the lengt 
of the verſes, cannot be ſaid to be regu- 


larly meaſured. In accompanied recitation 
the inſtruments move ſometimes à tempo, 


while the voice part ſeems: ad libitum. 
( Diſcantus eft aliguorum diverſorum 


cantuum conſonantia, in qua illi divert can» - 


tus per woces Longas et Breves et Semibreves 
| T e ter adeguantur, et in ſcripto per 
debitas figuras proportionati adiuvicem deſęg- 


Hanture 


(2) — Alins fimpliciter prolatus, 411. co. 


Pulatus, alius truncatus. 


Hs may : 
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aer, in his e 3 p. 8. "Roma to A WL them i in 
the ſame manner: If a plaine ſong conſiſted al of Longes, 
it was called the farſt Mood : if of a Long and a Briefe ſuc 
« ceſſively, it was called the ſecond Mood,” &c. For when 
Franco ſays that the ſecond Mood conſiſted of © a Breve and 
Long and Breve,“ et cetera ſeems neceſſarily underſtood. And 
this conjecture is confirmed by the fragment of a very ancient 

- manuſcript muſical treatiſe in the Britiſh Muſeum (g), where ſix 

| Moods are deſcribed in the following manner: The firſt con- 
« ſiſts of a ſucceſſion of Longs and Breves ; the ſecond of 
„ Breves and Longs; the third of a Breve and two. Longs; 5 
40 the fourth of two Longs and a Breve; the fifth of three 
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„ may be referred. The firſt conſiſts wholly of Long The 


& ſecond of a Breve, a Long, &c. The third of a Long and 
„ F200 Breves,, &c,—(In Handlo's commentary on this paſ- 


ſage it is obſerved, that in this mood, a pauſe equal to a long 


is placed after the ſecond long; which reduces it to what 
the moderns would call Common. Time, and expreſs thus: 


& 8 ) -6 The fourth Mood conſiſts of 709 
40 e TY a . &c. And the fifth 1 18 wholly compoſed 


& of Breves and Semibreved lo ). To 


If theſe five Modes of Franco were rarity in ancient 


notes they would have the following | EP PEAT ANG + ore 
* ers 2d. 5 zd. r 
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29 Modus eft repreſentatio ſon: Longis et Brewi. 8 Vero ex a abe 


Brooibuſyue temporibus menſurati. Modi Brevibus et Longa. Quarius eft-ex duabus 
autem diverſis diwerſimodè enumerantur et Brevibus et Longa et duabus Brevibus. Quin 
etiam ordinantur. Quidam verò ponunt 6, tus autem ex omnibus B revibus: et Semibre- | 


alli 7tem, nos autem guinque tantum poni- vibus. 
mus, quoniam ad hos quingue omnes alii re- (s)- Bib. Reg. 12. c. vi. . Tradlat 
ducuntur. Primus wero procedit ex omnibus __ 5 

Longi.— Secundus procedit ex Brevi et Longa 5 
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« Longs; and the ſixth of three Breves (z).” Theſe are all re- 
ducible to the five Modes of Franco: for the fifth is the firſt 
Mood of Franco, and the ſixth, in reality, only the ſame mea- 
ſure of time, accelerated; as it is indifferent at preſent whether 
a Minuet be written in 3 or }. The ſecond, third, and fourth 
Moods in the anonymous tract are preciſely the ſame as thoſe of 
Franco, in longer ſpecimens; as the author ſays Secundus con- 
ſtat Brevi Longa Brevi Longa Brevi Longa, which is only thrice | 
repeating the ſame meaſure. The fifth Mood of Franco cor- 
_ reſponds with the firſt of this author; for a Long and a Breve; 
or a Breve and a..Semibreve,, differ no more in their effect on 
the ear, than a Minim and Crotchet, and Crotchet and Quaver, 
which equally repreſent Triple Time (2). MO ny 
The five Modes, as Franco has deſeribed them, afford no 
great variety of meaſures. Indeed the ancients had been long 
in poſſeſſion of a far greater number of combinations in their 
poetieal feet (x) ; to ſome one of which every Mood in Franco's 
liſt is reducible; as the firſt, conſiſting wholly of Longs; or 5 
ſlow. notes, wants nothing either in Common or Triple Time, 5 | 
but What the Spondee or Molgſſus would ſupply. The ſecond, 1 
having a Breve followed by a Long, would be repreſented by 
the Jambus. The third, conſiſting of a Long and two Breves, 4 
by the Dactyl. The fourth of two Breves and a Long, by 8 1 
the Anapæœſt. And the fifth, compoſed of Breves and Semi- -* 
breves, by the Trochaic Foot. But it was not ſo much the bu- 4 
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f | 0 | | fa | 4 1 
ſineſs of Franco to invent new meaſures, as to unite the old. | 1 
3 <4) Modus wel maneries vel n tract is the laſt of the three fragments that . . [ | 
: fideratio-eft cognitios ongitudinis etBrewvitatis.. are bound up in the Jame volume, the ini- . | 1 
| meli ſonique. Modi generales ſunt NT. Pri- tial ſentence of which is—Cognita Modula - 
mus , 2þ ex Longa Brevi, Lenga Brevi, cione melorum ſecundum vam octo Tonorum. 4 
Langa Brevis Et. ſecundus 56 3. Brei ( u) As the Minim is not mentioned in | 1 
- Lopga Brevi Longa Brevi Longa. Et ter- this tract, it muſt be more ancient than the . 8 MN 
tius conflat ex Longa et duabus Brevibus, time of its invention, about the beginning 1 
Longa et duabus Brevibus. Qaartus conſiat of the fourteenth century. 8 a | 4 
ex, duabys' Brevibus et Longa, Co This (x) See vol, i. P. 77% | 1 
4 1 
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| on the right hand, deſcending, as thus: 
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F 1 | | 3 Wo 8 3 : 
In his ſecond chapter he treats of ſimple notes or characters, 


of which he enumerates only three kinds: the Long, the Breve, 


and Semibreve ; making no mention of the Large, or of the 
Minim. Theſe he tells us are either perfect or imperfect. ' The 


perfect Long he calls the firſt and principal of all the notes, 
for in that all others are included.“ The perfect note, he tells 


„us, is that which is meaſured by three times, or portzons the 


« Ternary diviſion being the moſt perfe& of all, as it had its 
name from the Holy Trinity, which is true and PRO per- 


“ fection(y).” 
The perfect Long is repreſented by a ſquare x note with a tail 


This 


is equal to three Breves. The inperfect Long. . by 
the ſame figure, is equal only to /#wo. It is imperfect for the 


reaſon already aſſigned, ſays Franco, and can only acquire its 

full length by the addition of a Breve before or after it. 

« Whence it follows, continues he, that thoſe err who call it 
e perfect; as that only is entire and A wa which « can Rand 


« by itſelf (z).“ 


It ſeems by this page as if chere had been a Stecdy ; 


even in Franco's time, about the greater degree of perfection 
of Triple, or Common Time; in after ages, however, the Bin 


number acquired the pre-eminence, and was called perfect, 


while the triple proportion was degraded into imperſect. 


Though Franco mentions not the Maxima or Large, be tells 


us that the Double- bs. is made thus, and conſiſts of the union 
of two longs: 


to which it is 


*(y ) Perfifla a autem dicitur eo guod abe perfectio, nomen aur. 
6 temporibus menſuratur. Eft wero trinarius ( Ex quo fequitur quod A e 


inter omnes numeros per fectiſſimus pro eo quia eam rectam appellant, cum Mud 2 75 


w ſumma Trinitate, que vera ęſt et pura rectum poſit per ſe ftares 
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equal: ce Nor, when uſed in the tenor parts of a plain. ſong, 
« can it be broken or divided a 


The Breve, which is a ſquare note without a \ tail, may, how- 
ever, be divided, being either perfect or imperfect: L 


The Semibreve, which is either major or minor, is conſtantly | 


written in the form of a lozenge, thus : . 
The length of the notes, that is the perfection or imperfe&ion, 
triple or double power, depended on their arrangement; and 


it ſeems as if when two or more notes of the ſame kind fol- 


lowed each other, they were always perfect, that is, equal to 
three notes of the next inferior degree. But when a ſhorter 
note either preceded or followed a longer, then the long note 


was imperfect, that is, equal only to the next two of a ſhorter 


kind; and the deficiency was made up oy a ee or _ 
ceeding ſhort note. 10 585 


But all this dias was' tered bez the Punt e came 


into general uſe. Franco ſpeaks of the Tractulus as a Au of 


perfection, in the ſame manner as we ſhould now ſpeak of the 
Point, which, indeed, he uſes in ſome of his examples, for the 
ſame purpoſe as it is uſed at preſent: for he tells us that it 
makes the Long perfect, or equal to three Times or Breves, 

which, without MM would have been 3 or en dd 


w__ ' *. 143 | 8 ih, 1s 9 5 92 2 : 
i e Moden. 110 8 


- What be call Reva Brevis is only equal to one e Time, 0 or 


| | fourth part of a Meaſure; ſo that whether it precede or follow 
2 7 Long, the Ti nes 5of. both amount. to four: e Tier; 


— 41 — 1 — 8 


A 8 TAndient, 


ated; N Kris a 6 cantus | ſum ti in te- 
noribus diſrumpatur. John de Muris, in 
his Speculum Mufice, quotes Ariſtotle to 


prove that this note cannot be admitted in 


lain:ſong. 
pl TT A Long, ſays he, followed by a 


Vol. II. 


pellaturr. 


Modern, | 


| Breye, i is rendered Ipod 10 inter illas 
- duas; ſe. Longam et Brevem, ponatur qui- 


dam Tractulus qui ſignum perfectionis di- 
citur, qui-et alio nomine * modi ap- 
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' Theſe rules, However; are too numerous, eotaplex, nd uſe· 
leſs, to merit the reader's attention, or an attempt at explain 


ing them. Indeed, if they 


would help to deciphet other 


muſic, compoſed after the time of Franco, the curious enquirer's 
trouble, and my own, might be repaid; büt there was at firſt 
ſo much confufion in the Mobds, and ſo many and fo dark were 
the exceptiotis to their rules, fo numerous and jarring the opi- 
nions and decifions concerning them, and ſo little agreed were 
muſicians about tlie Gfferent Prolations, Points of perfection 


and imperfection, of increaſe and diminution, diviſion and 


tranflation; even in Morley's time, as gave occaſion to his 1 


ing, that no two of them told the ſame tale.“ 


Few of the muſical terms in the tract of Franco, are more 


difficult to comprehend or define than the word Plica, which 
he calls a note of diviſon of the ſame ſound, aſcending or 


&« deſceriding (c).“ It ſeems however to have been rather a 


7 


note of prolation than diviſion, and, like the point, to have 
augmented the length of the ſound to which it was applied. 
All we can be ſure of now is its form, which by adding a 
ſtroke to a note, ſhorter than its uſual tail, 


alt of a Plait, wrinkle, or fold, as the Latin word Plica im- 


gave it the appear 


Of ah Plice, ke tells 1 TE 1 are . to „Lobe 1 


c) Plica eft nota divifionis tjuſdem ſont = 
& f rad. jſt Fo Plica longa aſtendens habet duos tractus, 
quorum dexter longior eft fmiſtro, Plicd longa- 
vero deſcendens fimiliter habet duos tractus ſed 
deſcendentes, dexterum-ut prius longiorem: f- 


in grave et acutum. 
(d) Plicarum alia Longa, alia * 
booths UA 
ad praſens zntendimus, cum non in Siriplicibus | 
uris poſſit Plica Semibrevis inveniri. In 
Ligaturis tamen et ordinationibus demibrevi un 


Plica Pali eft arc pi, ut 2 — 


ſome to Breves; but ſeldom to Semibreves, unleſs in Liga= 
tures (4). This little ſtroke, which ſeems to have been equi 
valent to a ſhort note, tied to a longer, was added to the Long on 


the left fide, and to the Breve on the Tight, W * Un 


** 5 
N 


Bir. Plicarme alia feuding alia e 


rey Plica vero brevis aſtendens e, quia- 
abet duos traftus aſtendentes, fon! {frame tas. 
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It i is difficult 0 diſcoyer any other difference between the Plica 
and the Point, which he ſeems to deſcribe under the title of 
Tractulus, than that the Point was uſed to a a fingle nates. and 
the Plica to one in a ligatured group... | 
Authors who have treated of the ancient Time-table and 
Cantus Menſurabilis, are very reſerved in ſpeaking of the Plica. | 
and afford but ſcanty information concerning its properties. 
Some have defined it the perpendicular ſtroke which is the 
« termination of ſuch characters as the Long.” But accord - 
ing to the original import of the word, as there muſt be two 
ſtrokes or tails to form a Plica or plait, this explanation is 
equally falſe and devoid of meaning. The muſical uſe of this 
word is unnoticed by Ducange, nor does it once occur in Mor- 
ley. It has had admiſſion into no muſical dictionary but that 
of Rouſſeau, who deſcribes, but does not define it. The 
Plica, ſays he, is a kind of ligature in our ancient muſic. 
It was a ſign of augmentation or increaſe of a note's length, 
Signum Morofitatis, according to John de Muris. The Plica, 
like the Ligature, was uſed in any group of notes from the 
« ſemĩ · tone to the 5th, aſcending or deſcending. There were 
% four kinds of Plice : 1. An additional ſmall ſtroke to a 
<« Long on the left fide, M. 2. An additional ſtroke to the 
« ſame note inverted, . A Breve with two ſtrokes or tails 
added to the top of the note, of which that on the left hand 


« 1s the longeſt, * And 4 . Two ſtrokes added to the Lame 
kind of note deſcending | 4 gab" WIT obo 
In chapter the third Franco treats of Ligatures,” or compound 
notes. A Ligature, as. the word implies, is a band or link by 
which ſimple notes are connected and tied together. Of theſe ſome 
are aſcending and | ſome deſcending. At preſent we only tie the 
tails of quavers and notes of ſhorter duration; but "the old 
maſters tied or linked together the heads of ſquare 1 notes. The 
aſcending Ligature is when the end of the note, or, as Franco 
calls it, the ſecond point of it, is higher than the es 
or firſt part of the character. 4 
B b 5 In 
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In Canto Fermo, Ligatures are ſtill uſed in all the Roman 


miſfals'and breviaries, to connect as many notes together as are 


to be ſung to one ſyllable; but without altering their lengths : 


Ane proprietate, as Franco ſays. Of theſe, inftances may be 
ſeen in this volume *. In the ancient Cantus Menſuratus, how- 


ever, the laws and Prodbreies of Ligatures were innumerable. 


Of theſe I ſhall. give a few examples from Franco .himſelf, 
as the moſt ancient that have been 1 op 0D not. the firſt 
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6 The value of. notes in i. Besten Fe Ronin. they 


„ pended: very much upon their aſcending and deſcending, upon 


% the manner in which they were tied, upon their being with or 


without tails, and upon thoſe tails being placed on the left or 
right ſide of the notes; in ſhort, they were under the regu- 


« lation of ſo many laws, which are wholly obſolete at preſent, 


© that perhaps there is not one muſician in Europe able to de- =7 


« cipher muſic of any conſiderable antiquity (e). 


However, when we are arrived at compoſitions | worth 8 
phering, ſuch of the primitive characters as occur in them. mall! 


be explained. 


Franco's fourth chapter concerns s Refts and; Paus, or Aon 


tinuity of ſound. As the ſounds in each Mood are ex- 


* preſſed by different notes or figures, and as Diſcant itſelf is: 
as much regulated by, Alence as by ſound, it. will be neceſlary,. 


40 ſays Franco, to treat not only of the ſigns or repreſentatives 


ws of ſounds, but of their equivalent reſts, or pauſes(f),” Of 
tied. 


p. Th 37, and 92. | 5 4h Cum autem 1 WVOCES 


(e) Dict. Art, Ligature. e n cauſu et principium et carum wvocum.} font 
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' theſe characters for meaſuring ſilence, which, he ſays, are ſub- 
ject to the ſame laws of perfection and imperfection as their 
equivalent notes, he gives the following example, in which the 


Semibreves or Ciphers ſeem only placed as double Bars, to ſe- 
is. Parole. the different ſpecies of Reſts : 
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There appears but little order or deſign in this arrangement 
of the Reſts, which are ſaid in the text to be of ſix kinds: 1. that 
of the perfect Long, equal to three Breves ; 2. the mmperfe# Long, 
equal to two Breves; 3. the Breve; 4. the Major Semibreve; 5. the 
Minor Semibreve ; 6. the Final Pauſe, or, as he calls it, Finis. 
Punctorum; all which he characteriſes in the following manner: 
e . 


T r 


ö 


But the moſt curious part of this chapter is that which ſeems 
to point out the origin of Bars, which are placed, in the mu- 
 fical examples, as pauſes for the ſingers to take breath at the 
end of a ſentence, verſe, or melody ( g). And. this is the only 

uſe that is made of Bars, at preſent, in Canto Fermo. _ | 
The following fragments I ſhall give as ſpecimens of Franco's 
melody, and his method of dividing it into phraſes, * lines 
drawn through the ſtaff, in Nu manner of Bars. 


note manife fur um 4 id circo de notis vel Ai. 
guris, quod idem ef, eſt tractandum. Sed 


eum ipſe Diſcantus tam voce recta quam ejus 


contrario, hoc eſt voce obmiſſa, reguletur, et 


Ma int diverſa, horum erunt-diverſa figna, 


quia diverſorum figna ſunt diverſa.. 


(g) Finis Punctorum ommes lineas attin- 


gens, quatuor ſpacia comprehendit, It ap- 


| * from this paſſage, that notes, after 


wben notes had aſſume! 
enge form. 


oy ceaſed to be round, cntiined ta be 


called Points, an appellation which gave 


birth to the term Contra unctum, at a time 
a ſquare: and: lo- 


he earlieſt uſe T bare been able to find | 


of the word Contrapundium, is in a manu- 


ſcript tract on that ſubject, by John de 
Muris, ſee p. 147. | 
The 
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it I be firſt of theſe fragments conſiſts chiefly. of Trochees, 
Mi | and the ſecond of Jambics. They are both regularly phraſed, 
i and, when expreſſed by modern. Aha have not a very 
Wl barbarous appearance. 
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K 5 " Theſe nclodies the to belong to <5 ; —T y—_ TY 
= _ _ Whoever compares the notation of Franco with that of 
10 Guido, or any writer of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, muſt 
bl . be greatly aſtoniſhed at its method, ſimplicity, and clearneſs. 


if For though he uſes but three characters, or diſtin& forms of 
notes, yet thoſe, with their ſeveral properties of prolation and 
diminution, furniſhed a great variety of meaſures and propor- 
tions. And if, with improvements in notation and harmony, 
0 he be allowed to have ſuggeſted the Bar, and the Point of aug- 
WH mentation, the benefits he has conferred upon practical muſic 3 
| EOS will entitle him to a very conſpicuous and honourable place Y 
10 among the founders and legiſlators of the art. Indeed, I have I 
| | been able to find no conſiderable improvements in the Time- 
mY table between the eleventh and the fourteenth century ; when 
if the chief merit of ſeveral authors in the Cantus Menſurabilis, 


| whole names and writings are come down to us, was to dilute 
the diſcoveries of Franco, and pour water on his leaves. 


— 


ll The next author on the Cantus Menfurabilis, or Meaſured- 
i CE Song, whoſe writings have been preſerved, is our countryman 

1. Malter Odington, monk of Eveſham, of whoſe valuable treatiſe, 
| . in Benet college, Cambridge, an ample account has been already 

j | | | 

oy 
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given in the preceding chapter, as far as it concerned plain- 

ſong, and-organizing, or ſimple harmony; but an account of 8 ; 

his rules for meaſure, which are contained in the ſixth and laſt 

part of his work, De Speculatione Mufice, was reſerved for 

this place, where it will. fill up a chaſm in the hiſtory of that 
important part of muſic, which has been left void by all other 

treatiſes that L have been able to conſult. 

It has been haſtily determined by ſome who have "OP no part 
of this work but the mere titles of the books it contains, in 
Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannica, that not one of them profeſſes 

to treat of the Cantus Menſurabilis; yet, on the contrary, in 
the ſixth part, where he not only gives rules for organizing, or 
muſic in parts, but for the compoſition of figurative muſic, De 
Compoſitione et Figuratione, we have chapters on the following 1 
ſubjects: De Longit, Brevibus, et Semibrevibus; De Plicis; Quot Ces, 
Modis Longa perfecta et imperfecta dicitur ; De Pauſis; De III. 
gaturis, Cc. The fourth book, De Inequalitate Temporum in Pedi- ot 
bus, quibus Metra et Rhythmi decurrunt, contains indeed terms 5 
that ceaſed to be made uſe of after the invention of the Cantus 
Menſurabilis. However, theſe terms have not yet ceaſed to be 
applied to poetical numbers, We which this book of 
Odington only treats. 

In the former part of his work the author, treating chiefly of 
Canto Plano, or eccleſiaſtical chanting, in a way ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from his predeceſſors, particularly in his Notation, never 
mentions Organizing, or Meaſured Mu/ic ; but in this laſt part, 
he treats of both in a very ample manner, and ſo much in the 

order and terms-of Franco, as would have been impoſſible, ne 
he not ſeen. his tract, or, at leaſt, his dogrines, in ſome other = 
writer. [ 
In one of the 8 of this laſt part, 3 treats of the 
perfect and imperfect Moods, and their Mutations, be com- 
Pares, muſical Times to poetical Feet, in a more full, clear, and: 


ingenious manner than. has been done fince by any other writers. 


4 
* 
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. | The author declares in his laſt chapter, that he has nothing 
bl to fear from the ſeverity of faſtidious critics; as his intention 
Mt ET was not ſo much to invent rules of. his own, as to colle& the 
1 | | precepts and opinions of his predeceſſors. However, he ſeems 
iy to have been the firſt that ſuggeſted a ſhorter note than the Se- 


mibreve, though he did not give it a form: for, cap. 1. part vi. 
we have the following paſſage: Ita Semibrevem primò divido 


1 | in tres partes quas Minimas voco, Figuras retinens Semibrevis, ; 
_ ne ab aliis Muſicis videar diſcedere; verum cum Brevis, diviſa 
. f in duas Semibreves, ſequitur diviſam in tres partes, ut in tres 
Wi! 7 

i partes et duas divifiones pono ſic S qe M1- 


NIM ſeu velociſime, et ft c de aliis. Where he ſeems to ſay, 
divide the Semibreve into three parts—ftill- retaining the 


„figure of the ſemibreve—leſt I ſhould ſeem to depart from 
10 « the doctrine of others.” The text is much abbreviated here, 
5 and very difficult to decipher; however, he certainly ſpeaks of 
ſmaller portions of time than the Semibreve, and calls theſe 
portions Minime Partes; which ſeems to entitle him to the 

invention of the name of Minim, though not of the note by 
which it is characteriſed; at leaſt, this is the firſt time that I 

have met with the mention of a e note than the Semi- 
breve. 

=o Commentary upon Died 5 707g * Mufi ca Men ſurabili, 
written by Robert de Handlo near a hundred years after the 
treatiſe by Odington, affords no new information or precepts 
different from his original; nor could it ever have been ren- 


dered valuable but by its ſcarcity, or rather by the difficulty of 
meeting with the writings of Franco. 
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| Ihe ancient copy of Handlo's tract, dated 1326, was de- 
| ſtroyed by the fire which happened at Aſhburnham Houſe, Weſt- 
þ minſter, while it was the repoſitory of the Cotton manuſcripts, 
| fl . However, as the modern tranſcript, which was made for the 
| | * late Dr. e is e in the Britiſh M uſeum, and acceſ- 
14. | — | | 
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ſible, there ſeems no neceſſity for giving a particular account 
of it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what he ſays of Ligatures 
and their ſeveral properties is literally copied from Franco. 
The Plica is much better defined and explained in the original 
text than in Handlo's annotations, in which, though the title 
promiſes additional diſcoveries of other muſicians, Regule cum 
maximis Magiſtri Franconis, cum additionibus aliorum Muſicorum, 
we find no new modes or notes except a ſtrange kind of Long, 


divided into quadrangles 1 to augment its length, which 


has never been uſed in any A that I have ſeen; and the \ 
thirteen Rubrics into which this tract is divided, concern no- 
thing but Time, or muſical Meaſures, and are only a commen- 
tary upon the four firſt chapters of Franco's tract; the two laſt, 
which treat of Diſcant, being never mentioned. 
Many whimſical and fantaſtical forms of notes were propoſed 
by different muſical writers between the time of Franco and 
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the invention of printing; but none were received into general 
uſe except thoſe already mentioned, if the addition of the Mi- 
nim and Crotchet be excepted, of which notice will be given 
hereafter. Muſical characters remained full, or black, for ſe- 
1 veral centuries after this invention; nor do I find any white, or 
I open notes, in old manuſcripts, before the fifteenth century. 
: Thoſe of Guillaume Machault, a French muſician, who lived 
1} about 1350, and whoſe compoburne are preſerved, | have no 
2 


open notes (%). 

It is the opinion of P. Martini (7), and the prince abbot of 
St. Blaiſe (+), two diligent enquirers, who ſeldom build con- 
jectures upon a weak foundation, that Accents and Points, en- 
larged, disfigured, and lengthened, became muſical characters 


) Notice Sommaire de deux Volumes de theſe manuſcripts will be given {VR | 
Poefies Frangoiſes et Latines, conſervees dans after. 
; la Bibl. des Carmes-dechaux de Paris; avec (i) Storia della Muſ tom. i. p. 185. 
une Indication du genre de Muſique qui y () De Cantu et Mui _ tomus 11, 
trouve. Par l Abbe Lebeuf. Mem. de Litt. p. 63. | 
tom. xxxiv. 8vO. p. 120. An account of 


Vol. II. 1 8 for 
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for Time as well as Tune. At firſt, when lines and ſpaces were 
| uſed, from their being chiefly employed in a ſquare form for 
writing the chants eſtabliſhed by St. Gregory, they acquired 
the name of Gregorian Notes, Quadrata, and in barbarous 
Latin, Ryadriguarta. As the church is {low in receiving new 
doctrines, and generally a century later in admitting thoſe im- 
provements or corruptions in mulic (the reader may call them 
which he pleaſes) that are adopted by the laity- as the fortu- 
nate efforts of cultivated genius, the notation of chants was at 
firſt cenſured and prohibited by ſeveral councils (/); and it has 
already been ſhewn, that figurative Harmony being regarded as a 
crying /in by Pope John XXII, was formally excommunicated 
by a Bull from the Conclave, 1322(m). 
With reſpect to the various forms of the firſt notes that were 
uſed for Time, it is not difficult to deduce them wholly from the 
black ſquare note, called a Breve, the firſt and almoſt only 
note uſed in Canto Fermo; which, with a foot or tail to it, is 
a Long, and if doubled in breadth: a Large. The ſquare note 
alſo placed on one of its angles, differs very little from the 
Rhombus or Lozenge, and with a tail placed at its loweſt angle, 
| when open, becomes a Minim, and, when full, a Croteſiet. 
Vicentino (2), and Kircher ( 5), with more ingenuity than 
truth, imagined all the notes to have been derived from the 
Natural and Flat H¹ b, or ſquare and round B, as they appear 
in Gothic manuſcripts ; becauſe, ſay they, the ſquare E, which 
is itſelf a Long, if the tail be taken away, becomes a Breve, 
and the round b, which repreſents a Minim, by removing the 
tail is made a Semibreve, as, when filled up with ink, it is a 
Crotchet. But theſe authors, of whoſe writings we ſhall have 
further occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, forgot, or were wholly ig- 
norant, that the Long and Breve were entirely black for ſeveral 


(1) De Cats et 2 Sacra, tomus it, (3) L' Antica Miſica Ridotta alla Mo- ; 
p- 62, et ſeg. derna Prattica, Roma, 1555. 


(mn) See p. 149. (o) Murſurg. p. 556. | 
ages 
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ages after their invention; and that the open Semibreve and 
Minim were unknown till the fourteenth century. 

Neither Franco, nor his Commentator, formed the ſeveral 
notes which they deſcribed into a Table, in the manner which 
it was the cuſtom to do immediately after the time of Handlo; 
though an elaborate and complicated diagram, in appearance, 

might have been conſtructed out of the ſeeming ſcant materials 
of three notes, if their perfect, and imperfect, or triple and 
double powers, had been taken into the account. Nor do theſe 
ſigns of prolation and the relative value of notes, o Ce C, 
which were afterwards. prefixed to every melody, occur in the 
writings of Franco; but it will be time enough to ſupply theſe 
omiſſions, when the metrical. part of muſic ſhall be furniſhed 
with more characters. 
More pains have been taken to point out and. explain the mu- 
Geal dodtrines of Guido and Franco than of any other theoriſts 
of the middle ages; their tracts having been regarded as ori- 
ginal inſtitutes, which ſucceeding writers have done little more 
than copy or comment. John Cotton is the commentator of 
Guido, as Robert de Handlo is of Franco; and John de Muris, 
in his Speculum Muſicæ, is little more. eee in the ſuc- 
ceeding century, Proſdocimus de Beldemandis wrote an expo- 
ſition of the doctrines contained in the Practica Menſurabilis 
Cantus of John de Muris: and thus we go on from age to age, 
reviving old opinions, and adding little to the common and 
limited ſtock of human knowledge! It is humiliating to re- 
flect, that the diſcoveries of one age barely ſerve to repair the 
loſſes of another; and that while we imagine ourſelves advanc- 
ing towards perfection, we ſeem, like muffled horſes in a mill, 
but purſuing the ſame cirele! 5 

Joux pe Monis is by ſome ſtiled a door and canon of 
the Sorbonne (p), by ſome a mathematician and philoſopher (), 


| ( pb Rouſſeau, Dict. de Maf, Docleur et @) Walther, Muſicaliſches Lexicon. 
Chanoine de Paris, - | Fabricius, Bib, Lat. Med. et Inf. tat. 
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for Time as well as Tune. At firſt, when lines and. ſpaces were 


' uſed, from their being chiefly employed in a ſquare form for 


writing the chants eſtabliſhed by St. Gregory, they acquired 
the name of Gregorian Notes, Quadrata, and in barbarous 


Latin, Quadriguarta. As the church is flow in receiving new 


doctrines, and generally a century later in admitting thoſe im- 
provements or corruptions in muſic (the reader may call them 


which he pleaſes) that are adopted by the laity as the fortu- 
nate efforts of cultivated genius, the notation of chants was at 


firſt cenſured and prohibited by ſeveral councils (7); and it has 


already been ſhewn, that figurative Harmony being regarded as a 


crying /in by Pope John XXII, was formally excommunicated 
by a Bull from the Conclave, 1322 (n). 

With reſpect to the various forms of the fiſt n notes that were 

uſed for Time, it is not difficult to deduce them wholly from the 

black ſquare. note, called a Breve, the firſt and almoſt only 

note uſed in Canto Fermo; which, with a foot or tail to it, is 


a Long, and if doubled in breadth, a Large. The ſquare note 
alſo placed on one of its angles, differs very little from the 
Rhombus or Lozenge, and with a tail placed at its loweſt angle, 


when open, becomes a Minim, and, when Full, a Crotchet. 
Vicentino (2), and Kircher (e), with more ingenuity than 


truth, imagined all the notes to have been derived from the 


Natural and Flat H b, or ſquare and round B, as they appear 


in Gothic manuſcripts; becauſe, ſay they, the ſquare B, which 


is itſelf a Long, if the tail be taken away, becomes a Breve, 
and the round b, which repreſents a Minim, by removing the 
tail is made a Semibreve, as, when filled up with ink, it is a 


Crotchet. But theſe authors, of whoſe writings we ſhall have 


further occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, forgot, or were wholly i 
norant, that the Long eng Breve were entirely black for 5 


(1) De ae et Muf. Sacra, tomus ii. (2) L'Antica Muſica Ridotta alla Mo- 


p. O02, et e. derna Prattica. Roma, 1555+ 
(n) See p. 149. o Murſurg. p. 556. 
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ages after their invention; and that the open Semibreve and 
Minim were unknown till the fourteenth century, 

Neither Franco, nor his Commentator, formed the ſeveral 
notes which they deſcribed into a Table, in the manner. which 
it was the cuſtom to do immediately after the time of Handlo ; 
though an elaborate. and complicated diagram, in appearance, 
might have been conſtructed out of the ſeeming ſcant materials 
of three notes, if their perfect, and imperfect, or triple and 
double powers, had been taken into the account. Nor do theſe 
ſigns of prolation and the relative value of notes, Oo Ce , 
which were afterwards prefixed to every melody, occur in the 
writings of Franco ; but it will be time enough to ſupply theſe 

omiſſions, when the metrical. part of muſic ſhall be furniſhed 
with more characters. 

More pains have been taken to point out and exoleia the mu- 
ſical doctrines of Guido and Franco than of any other theoriſts 
of the middle ages; their tracts having been regarded as ori- 
ginal inſtitutes, which ſucceeding writers have done little more 
than copy or comment. John Cotton is the commentator of 
Guido, as Robert de Handlo is of Franco; and John de Muris, 
in his Speculum Muſicæ, is little more. However, in the ſuc- 
ceeding century, Proſdocimus de Beldemandis wrote an ex po- 

ſition of the doctrines contained in the Practica Menſurabilis f 
Cantus of John de Muris: and thus we go on from age to age, 3 
reviving old opinions, and adding little to the common and 5 ; 
limited ſtock of human knowledge! It is humiliating to re- 
flect, that the diſcoveries: of one age barely ſerve to repair the 
loſſes of another; and that while we imagine ourſelves advanc- 
ing towards perfection, we ſeem, like muffled honſes-1 in a a mill, 
but purſuing the ſame circle! 

Joux pz MuR1s is by ſome filed a door and canon of 

the Sorbonne (), by ſome a mathematician and philoſopher (9), 
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and by others a chanter of the church of Notre-Dame at Paris (r). 
His country is likewiſe diſputed : for though the general opi- 
nion be that he was born at Meurs in Normandy, whence he 
had his name, yet, by a typographical error, he 1s called Par- 
migiano in Bontemp!, inſtead of Parigino, which makes him 
a native of Parma inſtead of Paris (s). But though he has no 
title to the firſt invention of the Time-table, he muſt certainly 
have been a great benefaQor to practical muſic by his numerous 
writings on the ſubject, which doubtleſs threw new lights upon 
the art, as may be better imagined now from the gratitude of 
his ſucceſſors, by whom he is ſo frequently quoted and com- 
mended, than from the writings themſelves, which Time, to whom 
he was ſuppoſed to have been ſo great a friend, has rendered F 
— uſeleſs, and almoſt unintelligible. 
But though he is intitled to an honourable place among 
1 worthies; yet, as both his country and profeſſion have 
been diſputed, all that can be done to gratify the reader's cu- 
rioſity concerning him, is to give a complete liſt of his works 
that are ſtill preſerved in the ſeveral libraries of Europe; and 
from their titles and contents to deduce at leaſt a probable opi- 
nion of other circumſtances concerning him. : 
Beſides the tract in the Vatican library, which has been al- 
ready ſpecified p. 11, I found there three others by de Muris, 
on the ſubject of muſic; of the two firſt, which are in the 
ſame volume *, one is © a Treatiſe on Time, or Meaſured 
(% Muſic:” Joannis de Muris Pra&ica Cantus Menſurabilis, 
pr. Quilibet in Arte (7); and the other “ a Compendium 
« of Counterpoint:” Joannis de Muris Ars Summaria Con- 


trapuncti.—pr. Volentibus introduci. 


(7) Merſenne, Harm, Univ, Liv. des 
Conſonances, p. 84. 

(s) 1 call it a typographical error, in or- 
der to acquir Bontempi of making J. de 
Muris an Italian, either from ignorance or 
want of integrity; as I am in poſſeſſion of 
a proof-copy of his Storia della Muſica, in 


The third, which is 


which, among other corrections made i in 


his own hand, the word Parmigiano is 


changed to Parigino. * No. 5 321. 

(t) This tract is likewiſe 1 in Benet col 
lege, Cambridge, No. 410, in the ſame 
vol. as Walter Odington's treatiſe, though 
the author has been hitherto unknown. 


among 


among the queen of Sweden's manuſcripts *, conſiſts of Mu- 
« ſical Theorems explained in Verle :* Joan. de Muris Theo- 
remata Muſica Verſibus explicata. 

In the king of France's library at Paris, there are two copies 
of his Speculum Mufice, or Mirror of Mujic, in ſeven books (4), 
which is the principal and moſt ample of all his muſical writings. 
This is the work mentioned by Merſennus, Du Cange, and 
Rouſſeau, and in which they all tried in vain, as well as myſelf, 
to find proofs of his having been the inventor of the Time- 
table 

Rouſſeau has given two conſiderable quotations from this 
work in his Mufical Dictionary, article Diſcant, which de Muris 
defines The ſinging extempore with one or more perſons in 
« different Concords, in ſuch a manner as to produce One 
« Harmony (x). After which he explains what he means by 
Concords, and the choice that ſhould be made of them upon 
| theſe occaſions. He then ſeverely cenſures the ſingers of his 

time for their ignorance and indiſcriminate uſe of them. If 
«© our rules are good, with what front, ſays he, do thoſe dare 
c to diſcant or compoſe, who are ſo ignorant of Concords as 
| & not to know which are more or leſs pleaſing, which ought 

« to be avoided, or moſt frequently uſed ; where to introduce 
ce them, or any thing that concerns the true practice of the art? 
« If they accord it is by mere chance; their, voices wander 
« about the tenor or plain- ſong without rule, truſting wholly to 
„ Providence for their coincidence. They throw ſounds about 
„ at random, as awkward people throw ſtones at a mark, with- 
out hitting it once in a hundred times.” 

The good maſter Muris then proceeds to flagellate b great 
fury theſe corruptors of the pure and ſimple harmony of his 
time: Heu ! proh dolor ! His temporibus aligui fuum defectum in- 


* No. 1728. „ rows Aultiter cantat, ut ex diſtinctis ſonis. 
0 No. 7207, 7208. ſonus unus fiat, non unitate ſim; licitatis, ſed 
. Di get qui fimul cum uno vel plu- dulcis concordi/que mixtionis unione, 
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epto proverbio colorare moliuntur. Iſts eſt, inguiunt, novus dif- 
cantandi modus, novis ſeilicet uti conſonantiis 3 offendunt ii intel 
liectum eorum, qui tales defeftus agnoſcunt, offendunt.fenſum « nam 
inducere cum deberent delectutionem, adducunt. triſtitiam. O incon- 
gruum proverbium ] O mala coloratio, irrationabilts excuſatio! O 
magnus abuſus, ina na ruditas, magna: beſtialitas, ut aſinus ſuma- 
tur pro homine, capra pro leone, outs pro piſce, ſerpens pro ſal-. 
mone! Sic enim concordiæ confunduntur cum diſcordiis, ut nulla- 
tenus una diſtinguatur ab alid. O'! fi antiqui periti Mufice Doc- 
 tores tales audiſſent diſcantatores, quid dixiſſent ? Quid feciſſent ? 
Sic diſcantantem increparent, et dicerent: non hunc diſcantum, 
go uteris, de me ſumis. Non tuum cantum unum et concordantem 
cum me facts. De quo te intromittis? Mili non congruis, mihi 


advcrſarius, ſcandalum tu mihi es; O utinam taceres ! non concor- 


das, ſed deliras et diſcordas (). 


( The Latin of this paſſage is ſo ob- 
ſolete aud monkiſh, that it ſeems as if it 
would fall more naturally into Engliſh of 


the ſixteenth century, than into that of the 


preſent times. But, alas! in theſe our 
«6 dayes, ſome do ſtryve to gloſſe over 
„ theyr lacke of ſkyll with filly ſayenges. 


„% This, ery they, is the ewe method of 
CL diſcantynge, theſe be the newe concordes, 


© —Howbeit they grievouſly offend there- 


& by both the hearing, and the under- 


© ſtanding of ſuche as be ſkylled to judge 
4 of theyr defects; for where we look for 


delight, they do induce ſadneſſe. O in- 
„ congruous ſayenge! O wretched gloſſe! 
irrational excuſe ! O morſtrous abuſe! 
© moſt rude and beſtial ignoraunce ! to take 


4 an aſſe for a man, a goat for a lyon, a 


& ſheepe for a ſiſhe, a ſnake for a ſalmone! 
& Forain ſuche ſorte do they confound con- 


* cordes with diſcordes, as ye ſhall in no 
„ wiſe diſcerne the one from the other, 
O! it the good old mayſters of former 
«.tyme did hear ſuche d:/canters, what 
% wolde they ſay or do? Out of doubte 
© they wolde thus chyde them and ſay, 
„ This diſcant, whereof ye now make uſe, 
ge do nat take it from we; ye do in no 


„Mundi.“ 
Lib. i. MS. Oxon, in Bibl. publ. Im- 
„ preſſ. Mogunt ----Tra#atum Muſicum. 


„ nem. 


As 


e wyſe frame your ſonge to be concord- 


* aunt with me; wherefore do ye thruſt 
yourſelves in? ye do not agree with 
me; ye are an adverſary, and a ſcandal 


unto me. O that ye wolde be dumb! 


* This is not concordynge, but moſt doat- 
„ ynge and delyrious di/cordynge.” “. 
Concerning the writings, upon various 
ſubjects by John de Muris that are till 
preſerved among the manuſcripts of the 
Bodleian and Muſeum libraries, I ſhall 
tranſcribe the account given in Tanner's 


Bibliotheca Britannica, p. 537, which is 


ſo ample as to need little addition. 

„John de Muris or Murus, an 
« Engliſhman, and an eminent philo- 
„ ſopher, mathematician, ; and mulician, 


66 wrote £x Stellarum poſitionibus prophe- 


„% tam, Lib. i. Infra Annum certe 


Arithmeticam Speculativam. 


„Lib. i. Quoniam Muſica eſt de Sono 
% relato ad Numeros,* MS, Bodl. NE. 
% F. 10, 11. Artem componendi (metiendi) 
& fiſtulas Organorum Secundum Guido- 
Lib. i. Cognita conſonantia in 
6 Chordis* Ibid. Syfficientiam Muſica 

Or- 
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As all the tracts in the liſt of his writings which concern 
muſic have been carefully examined, I ſhall endeavour to con- 
vey to the reader an idea of their contents. 

The tract which begins Quoniam Mufica eſt de Sono relato ad 
Numeros, is now marked Bodl. 300. It is a treatiſe of Har- 
monics, in which the circular and conical diagrams and diviſions 
of the ſcale are innumerable. The author is as fond of the 
circle in this work as Tartini was four hundred years after. The 
tranſcriber has however omitted many of theſe illuſtrations of 
his doctrines, by which perhaps the injury to muſical ſtudents 


of the preſent age is not very conſiderable.—Fxplicit Muſica 


Magiſtri Johannis de Muris. C 


What follows in the manuſcript is manifeſtly a continuation 


of the ſubjeQ, and a ſecond. part of the preceding tract. It be- 
gins thus: Princeps Philoſophorum Aristoteles ait in Principia 


Mathematica ſue omnino Scientis Signum eft poſſe docere. We 
find after the introduction a repetition of the initial ſentence of 


the firſt part : Quoniam Muſica eft de Sono relato ad Numeros. 


This part, however, relates more to the practice of muſic than 


the other. 


6 Organics editam (ita habet MS. ) aMag. | 


„ Toanne de Muris, Miſico Sapientiſſimo, 
et totius orbis Subtiliſſimo experto. Pr. 
* Princeps Philoſophorum Ariſtoteles,” Ib. 


© Compoſitionem Conſonantiarum iu Symbo- 


© /i, Secundum Bo#tium, Pr. Omne In- 


„ {trumentum Mufice.* ib. Canones ſu- 
„per Tabulas Alphonſinas. Pr. © Quia 
„ ſecundum Philoſophum 4to. Phyfico- 
„rum.“ MS. Bodl. Digby 168. f. 132. 
« Collectionem Prophetiarum de Rebus An- 
$6 $99, per Joh. de Muris. MS, Cotton. 


„ by 100. fol. 72. extat Prologus in opus, 
© .cui Titulus : Tractatus Canonum minu- 


„ tiarum Philoſophicarum et Vulgarium, 


© quem compoſuit Mag. Johannes de Mu- 


« ris, Normannus A. MCCCXXI. a quo 
© eodem anno (verba ſunt autoris) Notitia 


\ 


eſpaſ. E VII. 8. In MS. Bodl. Dig- 


T: Artis Muſica proferendæ et ſigurandæ 


* ad omnem modum poſſibilem diſcan- 
% tandi, non ſolum per integra, fed uſque 
ad minutiflimas fractiones: Cognitioque 
circuli quadrature perfectiſſime demon- 
„ ſtrate : expoſitiogue tabularum Alphonſe 
6 regis Caſtelli: et Genealogice A/trono- 


% mi& nobis claruit,” &, Canones de E- 
_ © cliphbus, Pr. © In oppoſitione habenda 


„ aliud.* MS. Bodl. Digby 97. ubi habe- 
tur hzc nota: * Hos Canones diſpoſuit 
& Johannes de Muris Parifis in A, 


© MCCCXXXIX. in Domo Scolarium de 
$6 Sorbona,* De Conjunfione Saturni et 


%, Jovis, A. MCCCXLY Pr. Tres 


„ Prineipes ex Militia,' MS. Bodl. Digby 
« 156. Bal. XI. 74. Pits. app. p. 872. 
* ſeq. | 


In 


tam menſurabilis quam planæ, quantum 


—— — ͤ— 
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In his chapter De Tempore perfecto et imperfecto, he ſeems 
to call Common Time perfect, and Triple Time mperfed : for 


he ſays, quod Longa paſſit IMPERFICI per Brevem. Brevis per 


Semibrevem. Semibrevis per Minimam. Ruod Minima non poſit 
imperfici, However, by theſe words he perhaps only means to 


ſay that a Long, which by itſelf is perfe#, or equal to three 
Breves, by polition may be rendered imperfect, that is, equal 


to two Breves only, by a Breve, the next ſhorteſt note being 
placed after it; and ſo a Breve, which alone, or with other 
Breves, is triple, becomes double by a Semibreve following it. 
What he means by ſaying that a Minim cannot be imperfected 


in the ſame manner, is that there was no ſhorter note, the 


Crotchet not being then invented, to perform the operation. In 


his Diagrams of Mukical Proportions | or Time-tables he gives 


but four kinds of notes; that is, in four columns; for in theſe are 


manifeſtly five ditin&t forms of charaQters: ; as ＋ = a6 1 


he Scale of Guido, in a a diagram; and the 
 Hexachords, which are well arranged under their ſeveral de- 


nominations of Durum, Naturale, and Molle, are 2 exhibited i in 
this tract 


In the tract by Jabs + Muris, beginning Quilibet in . 


which I unexpectedly found in Benet college, Cambridge, in 
the ſame volume as Odington's treatiſe, the' notes are divided 


into five claſſes : Quinque ſunt Partes Prolationis, videlicet Maxi- 


ma, Longa. Brevis, Sembrevis et Minima, ut hic—giving the 


ſame characters as in the tract juſt mentioned: and here like- 
wiſe his doctrine agrees with that in his other treatiſe, where 


he ſeems to call the triple proportions imperfect, and the dual 
Perfect. 


This is the moſt ancient a in which I have found 


the ſigns of the modes, CC O ©, and the Punctum Perfec- 


tionis, Here it plainly appears that the Pundtum, or point, in 
John de Muris operates in the ſame manner as that already de- 


ſcribed 
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{cribed in Franco, p. 187, where it makes the note to which it is 


prefixed perf2#, that is, of three times; and the calling it PuntZun: 


Per fettionts, or Point of Perfection, proves its power of mak- 
ing a double, quantity triple, as at preſent. At the bottom 


.  @f fol. 05:46 written, Explicit Tractatus Joannis de Muris ; 
however, it goes on for fifteen pages more. Here [I firſt ſaw 


an open or white Minim d J, and a half lozenge note . 
The ink is pale, and the writing very bad, and difficult to de- 


| cipher ; 3 but the manuſcript, which is written on paper or a. 


coarſe texture, ſeems entire, and correſponds in every particu- 


lar with that in the Vatican library, No. 5321, which has been 
already mentioned, p. 35. It was this treatiſe which Proſdo- 


cimo de Beldemandis of Padua, a voluminous writer on muſic 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, thought of ſufficient 


importance to merit a Commentary, which is now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Padre Martini of Bologna (2 3 


The tract by J. de Muris, in the Bodlejan 8 ae 
meaſures, and proportions of organ pipes according to Guido, 


beginning Omne Inſtrumentum Muſice, is very ſhort, and con- 
tains nothing very important to muſic at preſent. It is not 
known that Guido ever wrote on the ſame ſubject, and de Mu- 
ris only means by Secundum Guidonem, to lay that he has fol- 


lowed the ſame proportions which Guido eſtabliſhed in his di- 


viſion of the monochord. 
In ancther ſhort tract of the ſame volume he follows Sad 


And in his Tractatus Canonum minutiarum Philofophicarum et 


vulgarium, where he tells us that he had compoſed at the ſame 
time © a Treatiſe on the Art of Muſic, teaching and deſcribing 


« in Figures or Notes both Meaſured and Platn-ſong, with 
« \ Cory e Kind of Sho not only by Ingegees or long 


(z) Practica Munde . Mag riſienſis, cum make Poſdocimi de Bel- 
2 de Muris, de Normandia, alias Pa- demandis Patav. MS, an. 1404. 
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Notes, but by the ſhorteſt and moſt minute Fractions (a),“ hd 
probably alludes to his Speculum Mufice, in ſeven books, which | 
ſeems the moſt voluminous of all his writings, See p. 35, 40. 
With reſpect to the diſpute concerning the place of his na- 
tivity, though Tanner, copying Pits and Bale, calls him an 
Engliſbman, yet we find that in the title of one of the manu- 
ſcripts of the Bodleian library, in Tanner's liſt, he is ealled a 


Norman, and in another a Pariſian. Padre Martini (þ) likewiſe 
quotes a manuſcript of the year 1404, in which he is called the 


Great John de Muris, de Normandia, alias Pariſienſis. - 
Having taken ſome pains to trace the opinion of his being an 
Engliſhman to its ſource, I have been able to find no ſuch 


title given to him in any of his numerous writings that have 


been preſerved in manuſcript throughout Europe. The aſſertion 
reſts entirely on Robert Record, a phyſician at Cambridge, and 


one of the firſt writers upon ſcience in the Engliſh language. 


His works were very voluminous, of which, however, little 
more remain than the titles preſerved in Pits' account of him, 


which ſays that he was living in 1552 (e); at leaſt I have never 
been able to procure any of his writings, except his Arithhmetic, 


printed in black letter 1543. And as John de Muris had written 
on the ſame ſubjeQ (d), I had hopes of meeting in this tra& 


with the place where Record calls him an Engliſhman; but no 


ſuch could be found. 
Pits (e) calls him an Engliſh mathematician, and lays « he 


was a man of ſome genius, but poſſeſſed of too daring a cu- 
"PY rioſity for while he Was ſtudying philoſophy, he addicted 8 


„ himſelf to mathematics, and to that more ſublime part of 
" aſtronomy which contemplates the heavens : and in the ex- 
* ercife of his genius for calculation he had the inſolence to 


predict future events; thus perſuading the ie nean 8 vul- 


(a) See the liſt of his works from Turner, p. 87 2. 
(6) Storia della Mufica, p. 461. tom. i. (d) Arithmeticam Speculativam, lib. duos, 
(ef Apprad. LAluſt. Ang. Serpt. tom. 7 (e. Loc. Cit. # 
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„ gar, that by the aſpect of the ſtars he could penetrate the 
e decrees of Providence. Ie dared to publiſh celeſtial ſecrets 
“under the title of Prophetiarum, prophecies (/).“ 

Theſe particulars and many more, he ſays, were collected 


from Robert Record. But neither from him nor any one elle 
was he able to diſcover at what time he lived. Bale, who calls 
him a mathematician and a conjurer (g), gives the ſame autho- 


rity for his being an Engliſhman, , 
This bare aſſertion, made at a time when it was not ſo cuſ- 


tomary to give or expect proofs and critical exactneſs in ſupport 


of faQs as at preſent, has not only been copied without farther 


enquiry by Pits, Bale, and Tanner, at home, but by Fabricius 


and other reſpectable writers on the continent. A Latin diſtich, 


by an anonymous writer (4%, which has been quoted in favour 
of this opinion, can add but little to its weight, when it is 
known to come from the moſt ignorant and monkiſh of writers, 
the author of a treatiſe De Origine et Effeftu Myjice, written 
1451 ; who tells us that Cyrus lived ſoon after the deluge; 


« that one king Enchiridias was a writer on muſic,” miſtaking, 


I ſuppoſe, ſome Enchiridion which he had ſeen, for the name 
of a royal author. And that“ Thubal kept a blackſmith's 
„ ſhop, at which Pythagoras adjuſted the conſonances by the 


« ſound of his hammers.” 
But if, inſtead of a diftich, we take the four laſt lines of 


| theſe barbarous verſes, with their true punctuation, thus: 


„„ Judicial aſtrology was then the ſurgeon were long united in this country, 
reigning folly of philoſophers and learned fo we find muſic aud aſtrology conſtant 


men. Robert the Good, king of Sicily, 


ſo renowned. for wiſdom and ſcience, that 


Boccaccio called him the wiſeſt prince who 


had reigned fince king Solomon, ſent his. 
predifions to his couſin king Philip de Va- 


fois, then at war with our Edward the third. 
Indeed moſt of the muſical writers of thoſe 
times ſtudied the ſtars, perhaps for the fake 


of Spherical Mufic ; and as the tonſor and 


companions. Walter Odington, of Eve- 


ſham in Worceſterſhire, is ſaid to have been 


& an able aſtrologer and muſician.” The 
ſame is ſaid of Simon Tunſted, and Thein- 
red, of Dover. | 
g Mathematicus et Vates, 
(5) Ihon de Muris, wariis floruitque fi- 
_ guris, 
Anglia cantorum omen gignit plarimorunts 


- 


D 8 Pauſas, 


_—_— 
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Pauſas, juncturas, facturas, atque Hguras 
Menſuratarum formavit Franco notarum; 


Et Thon De Muris, varlis Horuitque fig ruris. ö 5 PE NA 


Anglia cantorum omen f. nomen] gignit plurimorum (i). 


they will be found no more to prove John de Muris an Eng- 
liſhman, than Franco, as both contributed to the progreſs of 
muſic in this kingdom; and it may as well be //ted upon, 
that, becauſe Metaſtaſio has enriched this country with many 
beautiful ſongs, he muſt conſequently be a native of England. 
Indeed, it is difficult-to aſſign any meaning to me laſt verſe ; 
or even to divine what it is © to beget an omen.” 
That monks and perſons of learning, for many centuries be- 
fore the Reformation, were more frequently diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the place which gave them birth Joined to their bap- 
tiſmal appellation, than by their family name, is moſt certain: 
as Guido Aretinus, Geoffry of Monmouth, Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, William of Malmſbury, John of Saliſbury, Mathew 
of Weltmindler, &c. who have been always ſuppoſed natives, 
or, at leaſt, inhabitants, of the ſeveral places by which they 
were called. Now, though no town in Normandy of the name 
of Meurs can be found, either in maps or geographical books, 
yet, as there are ſeveral places ſo called in France, particularly 
one in Touraine, and another in Anjou, near Angers (), which 
by giving birth to our John, ſerved to diſtinguiſh him from 
his innumerable nameſakes of other kingdoms, cities, and pro- 
feſſions; and as no ſatisfactory or probable reaſon has been 
aſſigned for ſuppoſing him an Engliſhman, nor can any one be 


— — 
I 


(i) Extracted em the manuſcript of 


Waltham Holy Croſs : once the Ene Rey of 


the late Mr. Weſt, preſident of the Royal 
Society, but now in the poſſeſſion of the 


Earl of Shelburne. 


(+) Mzvus, en Touraine, dioceſe de Tours, 


farlemeni de Paris. 


1 Bourg, en Anjou, dioceſe et elec- 


tion de Laon. parlement de Paris, intendance 
de Tours, ce Bourg eft fitue pres de la riue 
77 de la Loire. Dict. Geographique, 
iſt, et Polit, des Gaules et de France, 
par PAbbe Expilly. Tom. iv. Amſt. 1766. 
In the D:#, Uni verſelle de la France, the 


ſame ſituation is given to this village, ex- 


cept its being in the election of Angers. 
X novo. 
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no ſuggeſted except a patriotic deſire of appropriating to our 


own country a man whoſe learning and talents have been long 
celebrated, it is but juſt to reftore him to that country which 
ſeems to have the faireſt claim to him. 


John de Muris, though not the inventor of the Cantus 79 


furabilis, ſeems by his numerous writings greatly to have im- 


proved it. Indeed, every ſpecies of note to be found in his 


tracts, except the Minim, is deſcribed in Franco, as well as 


uſed in compolitions anterior to his time, and mentioned by 


authors who wrote upon muſic before him. Nor is it poſſible 
to imagine that this art was invented and received by all Europe : 
at once: like others it had its beginning, improvements, and 
perfection, in different periods of time. His Art of Counter- 
point (1), of which I procured a copy at Rome, though compriſed 


in a few. pages, is, however, the moſt clear and uſeful tract on 


the ſubject, which thoſe times could boaſt. 


He begins by informing his reader, that beyond: the Octave 


wy is repetition. That . within the Octave there are ſix ſpecies 


« of Concord, three perfect, and three imperfect : of the firſt 
kind are the Uniſon, 8th, and 5th ; and of the ſecond, the 


«. ſays, is the Uni iſon, which, though by ſome not allowed to 


be a Concord, yet, according to Boethius, is the ſource and 
origin of all conſonance. The Uniſon naturally requires 
after it a Minor zd; which, on the contrary, for variety, is 
t beſt ſucceeded by a perfect Concord. The 5th being of the 


4 perfect kind, is well followed by a Major 3d, and e contra. 


„The Octave, another perfect Concord, may be ſucceeded by 
«. the Major 6th ; after which either a perfect or imperfect 


« Concord may be taken. It is the ſame with the Minor 3d, 


«. which being of the imperfe&t kind, may be Lueees either 


oy Ars ae, Jo. de Muris, Ex Ms. Vat. 5321. 


66 by. 
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* by a perfect or imperfect Concord. The Major 3d, though 
$ ©« beſt followed by a 5th, yet may be ſucceeded by another zd, 
« but then it muſt be Minor. The Major 6th too, though 

e beſt followed by an 8th, may yet be ſucceeded either by a 
perfect or imperfect Concord of another ſpecies, for the ſake 

« of variety; it can be followed by a 5th only when the 

ce under part riſes a Major or Minor 3d ; but by zds and 6ths 
at pleaſure. Every compolition ſhould begin and end in a 
t perfect Concord; and it muſt be remembered that no two 
„parts ſhould aſcend or deſcend in perfect Concorde, though 

s imperfe&t may be uſed without limitation: and laſtly, care 
4 muſt be taken, that when the under part aſcends, the W 
ec ſhould deſcend, and the contrary.” | 
Moſt of theſe rules were given by Franco, but with leſs h 
clearneſs and preciſion ; and as they will not only ſhew that 
Harmony had made ſome _ progreſs in the fourteenth century, 

but are ſuch as would not ſhock modern ears, I ſhall preſent 

them to the muſical reader, in notes. 


* 


> 


i JF: th. . 
555 
The Minor 6th, 1 know not why, is called a D- ſeord bo. 
Franco, and has no admiſſion among Concords, by John de 
Muris; though it is only an inverſion of the . 3d, which i 
both allow to be a Concord. | 
John de Muris makes no mention of the Ach in chis track, 
though, in his Speculum Muſicæ, he gives rules for diſcanting 


in a ſucceſſion of Fourths, under the barbarous term e | 
nare. | 


Pro- 


O F uss e. „** 


Protein de Bl tis * 1s Mi firſt who allows the 


Minor 6th a place in the catalogue of Concords, and is explicit 
in ſpeaking of the 4th as a Diſcord. However, he ſays it is 
leſs a Diſcord than the 2d or 5th, and may be placed in a 
middle claſs, between Concords and Diſcords. 
But earlier writers than Proſdocimo muſt here have a place 
after John de Muris, and among theſe Pnitieevs DE VITRIAcO 


deſerves notice, not only as one of the moſt ancient writers on- 


Counterpoint, whoſe tract is preſerved in the Vatican library I, 
from which I procured a copy ; but as the reputed inventor of 


the Minim, and a compoſer of Motets, which have been very 


much celebrated by old muſical writers. 


The name of Philip de Vitriaco very frequently occurs in 
ancient authors, particularly in England, where he has been 
commended both in verſe and proſe. William Corniſh, chapel- 


man to the moſt famoſe and noble kynge Henry VII. in a pa- 
rable between Trouth and Informacion, publiſhed in Skelton's 


works, 12mo. 1730, names him among the greateſt wulonns 


upon record. 


And the ert verein, whole name e was Tuballe, 5 
Guido, Boice, John de Muris, Vitrpaco, and them al. 


An anonymous Latin writer in the Cotton muſical manu- 


ſcript, which will be deſcribed hereafter, ſays he invented the 


Minim, and was a muſician univerſally approved and cele- 


brated in his time. The author of the manuſcript in the Bod- 


 leian library, attributed to Thomas of Tewkeſbury, ſays the 


lame . Morley (1), Ravenſcroft (0), and Butler (). are of 


In a tract upon Counterpoint among  wentions Minime, which laſt, he ſays, was 


the Vatican M58. No. 5321, written added by Philip de Vitriaco of Auvergne, 


1412, the flower of muſicians in the whole world. 
+ 4rs Contrapunii ſecundum 8 1 Annotations to the firſt part of his 
de Vitriaco. Ex MS. Vat. 5321 Iutroductiou. 
( His ſeventh chapter 2 for title, e 


De Figuris iuventis a . rancone, it de In (5) P. 27. 


this 
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this opinion; and Morley tells us that he uſed red notes in his 
Motets to imply a change of mode, time, and prolation. Vi- 
triaco, however, makes no mention of ſuch in his tract on 
Counterpoint, and his Motets, if they could now be found, 
ſuch is the trancient ſtate of muſic, would be utterly unintel- 
ligible ; though Morley tells us, that they were for ſome 
time of all others beſt eſteemed and moſt uſed in the church (). 
There are Motets, Muceti, in two parts, four hundred years 
old, inſerted in the ſecond volume of Gerbert's Hiſtory of 
Church Muſic ; but of ſo coarſe a texture, that if a ſpecimen ' 
were given here it would be of no other uſe than to raiſe the 
reader's wonder how ſuch muſic could ever be compoſed or 
performed, and ſtill more, how it ſhould ever Rave been liſt- 
ened to with pleaſure, | 
Franco ſpeaks of Motets in three dne. More etti—qui habent 
 triplum, &c.—The Pſeudo-Bede, De Mufica Menſurata, uſes 
the word Motellus in the ſame ſenſe ; and in defining the Grave, 
Mean, and Acute parts of Muſic, lays, ex ls Ms Aer 
Motelli, /e Conducti, vel Organa. 
Rondelli, Motelli, and Conducti (7), were fecular alien. di 
ſtin& from eccleſiaſtical chants. Franco, in the fifth chapter 
of his tract on Meaſured Muſic, after giving inſtructions for 
putting parts to a plain ſong, ſays, in conduQtis aliter eſt ope- 
randum, quia gui vult facere conductum, primum cantum inue- 
nire debet pulchriorem quam rotes, deinde uti debet lo, ut de 


%) Motet is derired from the French 
word Mot, and the Italian Motto; whence 
 Bon-mot, a joke, and Motto, a ſhort in- 
ſeription, have been naturalized in our 
tongue. 
(r) The word Candi. is frequently 


found as a muſical term in writers of the 


thirteenth century. Odo, archbiſhop of 
Rheims, about 1250, in his charge to the 
nuns of the monaſtery of Villars, calls 


both the Conduct: and Motuli, Motets, Jo- 


. coſe and ſcurrilous ſongs.” IU feſto &. Jo- 


annis et 3 A11mia jocofttate 5 Kur- 
rilibus Cantibus utebantur utpote farfis, Con- 


ductis, Motulis, precepimus, quod honęſtius 


et cum majori devotione alias ſe haberent, Ex 
Cod. Reg. Viſitat. apud Gerbert. 

The term Conduis, in old F rench, had 
the ſame acceptation, according to the 
following paſſage, cited by the continuator 


of Ducange : 


De Bien chanter Holt ff duis 
Due chanſonetes et Conduis 
Cbante fi affaittement, &c. 


T enore 
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Tenore friends Diſcantum. Here a tune or melody is to be in- 
vented as well as the harmony or parts: and in the ſame tract, 
chap. vi. which is deficient in the Oxford copy, after ſpeaking 
of different kinds of compoſition, he ſays, ef nota, quod in his 
omnibus idem eſt modus operandi, excepto in Conductis, quia in 
omnibus aliis primo accipitur Cantus aliquis prius fattus, qui Tenor 
dicitur, eo quod Diſcantum tenet, et ab ipſo (f. diſcantus) ortum habet. 
In ConduQus vero non fic, ſed fiunt ab eodem Cantus et Diſcantus, 
Se. lt is to be obſerved, that in all theſe compoſitions the = 
6 proceſs i is the ſame, except in the Conductus, becauſe in Tit 
« every other ſpecies of Diſcant ſome melody already made is . ö 
choſen, which is called the Tenor, and which governs the | 
“ Diſcant that originates from it. But it is different in the 
© Conductus, where the Cantus, or Melody, and the Diſcant, 
„ or Harmony, are both to be produced.” Perhaps this ſpecies 
of Air had the name of Conductus from being the Subject, Themey 
and Guide, to which different parts were applied. 
| Durand (s) ſays, that, about the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, Motets were cenſured as indecorous and prophane ; and | | ft 
Carpentier (:) gives a paſſage from the manuſcript Conſtitutions _ 
of the Carmelite friars (u), which ordains that * no Motets or e {ml 
* other ſongs that are more likely to excite laſciviouſneſs than _—_ 
e devotion, ſhould be ſung, under ſevere penalties.” _ ill 
At preſent this title is given to all compoſitions ſet to Latin 1 
words for the uſe of the Romiſh church, as Pſalms, Hymns, : 
Anthems, Reſponſes, &c. Muſicians, however, of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and even earlier, ſometimes gave 
the name of Motetus to the part which is now called Counter- 
Tenor. It was afterwards ſynonimous with Motellus, a kind of 
tune or melody, which, though continued in the church, was 
cenſured as too light and /currilaus. 


* 


15 ( 9 De Modo Gen, Concil, . Tat. V. Motetus. 
(t) Suppl. in , ad ue one. et inf- (4) P. I. Rubr. 3. 1 
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The earlieſt, and indeed the moſt pompous publication of Mo- 
tets which L[ have ſeen, are thoſe of Lodovico Vittoria at Rome, 
1585, with the parts printed ſeparate on the oppolite pages, and 
without bars (x). In 1659, a Collection of Motetti, by Cariſſimi 
and others, was publiſhed at Venice; and our countryman, Or- 
lando Gibbons, in 1612, publiſhed Madrigals and Motets, together. 
But at the latter end of the laſt century, and the beginning of 
this, the Motet was in the greateſt favour, as the moſt elegant 
and poliſhed ſpecies of Verſe-Anthem that was uſed in the Ro- 


-_ 


miſh church; and the Motets of Giambatiſta Baſſani were held 


in great eftitkativn all over Europe, but particularly in Eng- 
land, about the beginning of this century; whete the thir- 
teenth Opera of divine Motetti by Baſſani was printed, “ for 


a ſingle voice with proper ſymphonies.” IU remember my fa- 
ther, a cotemporary of Purcell and Blow, linging 10 ER 


of them with great delight. 
Though Philip de Vitriaco is mentioned by 6 many wiiters, 
yet only one of them names his-country. If, as has been 


ſaid in Tunſted's manuſeript, he was of Auvergne, his ta- 


lents, and the period when he lived will correſpond with the 


-account that is given of Philippes ae Vitry, biſhop of Meaux, in 
France, who died 1361: for this prelate is ſaid, by John de 


Vinette, a writer of the fourteenth century, to have been ce- 


lebrated for his works in French and in Latin, and for his 261- 


lities in Ecclęſiaſtical Mufic. And Du Pleſſis, in his Hiſtory of 


Meaux, ſpeaks of him in the following words: Philip de 


« Vitry, or de Vitteri, applied himſelf to muſic. and poetry 


« with ſo much ſucceſs, that, for the time in which he lived, 


< he may be ranked: Go ba most exertient' of their vo- 


« taries ()). 
This account, however, does not b rery wal afedrrait "Tur in- 


vention of the Minim, which ſeems the expedient of ſome: 


(x) Thome Ludovici a Vittoria Abulen- muni aber, 4 4 6 6, et 8, Wan 
£5 Mctevta fe/forum totius Anui, cum Com- em. de Litt. tom. XIii. | 
Motecta / us Anni Con 3) Mem. de Litt. 


earlier 
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- ribus menſurandis invigilant; nomgsnotas in Hogueti, or Hiccups, as would ſuit the 
| - topdunt, fiugere ſuas, Liquas cantare. ” preſent Bravura ſongs. of an Agujari, or 
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earlier muſician; for pope John XXII. in his decree given at 
Avignon, 1322 (2), in deſcribing the abuſe and corruption of 
ſacred muſic, and ſpeaking of the new figurative kind of poly- 
Phonic compoſitions with which it was infected, ſays, that thoſe 
who were captivated with it, - & attending to the new notes and 
nero meaſures of the difciples of the ae School, would ra- 
ther have their ears tickled with Semibreves and Minims, and 1 
* ſuch frivolous. i inventions, ben 222 a, ancient Eecleſiaſtical 


e Chant (a).“. 


Indeed Vitrizit 1 I. he es Nate nor the 


AMinm, in his tract on Counterpoint ; which laſt, though he 
may not have invented, yet the frequent uſe of it in his Mo- 
tets, that ſeem to have been in general favour throughout Eu- 
rope, may have authoriſed and eee others to admit it 
into their compoſitions. 


Of vrhat kind the compoſitions uſed 3 in religious houſes were, 


by the learned Gerbert, abbot of St. Blaiſe, in the firſt volume 


of his Hiſtory of Sacred Mufic, from a manuſcript of his own 
abbey. Tt only conſiſts of two words, Benedicamus Domino, 
which was called the-Benedi&10n, and enjoined to be ſung by 
the religious of ſome orders at the end of every hour, as a 
Grace. Here we have not only an example of ſuch Counter- 

_ point as was in uſe at the time, but of the Meumæ or diviſions, 
With which the good monks were allowed to ſolace Is 1 
on feſtivals : 3 Fl. nc abu. N 


four hundred years ago, that is, about the year 1374, we may 
form ſome judgment perhaps from the following ſpecimen given 


69. Ser the prcaling r, p 1 39, n * gives foch kr x defoription fate wild 


and 49. _. modulations, and wanton diviſions which 


(a) Nowe Schole diſtipulos, aum tempo», - had;deluged church muſic, particularly the 


malunt, in Semibreves et Minimas Ecclef/= a Danzi, 
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Per Biſcantum. 
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This Diſcant is too contemptible for criticiſm : there is in it 
neither meaſure nor harmony : indeed, almoſt the only concords 
to be found in it are 5ths and 8ths, and thoſe generally in ſuc- 
ceſſion. None of the rules of Franco, Vitriaco, or John de 
Muris, are obſerved, to which the compoſer ſeems to have 
been an utter ſtranger. Only three kinds of characters are 
uſed : the Long, Breve, and Semibreve ; and. theſe are all Full, 
and black, as white, open notes were not yet in uſe, 

Franco's Diſcant ſhews that there was much better harmony: 
| known at a very early period after Guido than had been prac- 
tiſed in the church under the title of Organixing. 

New attempts at deviation from the old Diaphionics were long: 
kept out of the church, if we may judge by the Motets and 
other written Diſcants that have been Preſerved in convents and- 

_ eccleſiaſtical archives, produced in times when ſecular muſic 
was much improved, The ſcanty rules given by de Muris, 
Vitriaco, and others of the fourteenth century, had they been: 
| known or followed, would have taught Contrapuntiſts how to. 
_ uſe Concords at leaſt leſs offenſively than ſeems to have been ; 
done by the eccleſiaſtics, who could think ſuch Diſcant as that oh. 
we have been mentioning worthy of admiſſion 1 into the divine . | þ 
offices. | | 1 
If che church had never ſuffered ſuch wretched te - 
as theſe to enter its pale, who could have languiſhed for them ?- 1 
or, when better were invented, if ſhe had been haſty to ex- 88 
communicate and anathematize theſe, who would have thought: 4 | 
her power abuſed ? but that ſhe ever ſhould have allowed ſuch 85 1 
jargon to diſgrace her temples, or pollute the ſacred ſervice, _ 
and ſhould long prohihit the uſe of better harmony, when bet= 45 « Jo 
ter was found, muſt make the profane doubt of the infallibility. | — 
of thoſe councils by whoſe decrees the one was received, and 1 
the other rejected. 

But the cultivators of Melody and Counterpoint i in general 
were now feeling their wy in utter darkneſs, as to the muſical. 

laws 
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laws which have been ſince eſtabliſhed, and in favour of which 
habitude has ſo much prejudiced our ears, that we wonder how. 
any other arrangement or combination of ſounds could ever be 
tolerated than that to which we are accuſtomed. | : 

It is perhaps nearly the ſame with reſpect to the combination 


of letters in the ſtructure of words, and arrangement of ſen- 


tences; and the Euphony of language, though not in itſelf. 
ideal and arbitrary, is as temporary and local to the ears of thoſe 
that are accuſtomed to it as the arrangement of ſounds in Me- 
lody, and their combination in Harmony. Whoever ſhould. 
now chuſe to converſe at St. James' s in the language of Chau-. 
cer, which was that of the court in his time, would not only 
be thought rude and ſavage, but a lunatic, It is by ſmall and- 
imperceptible degrees that a new-formeg language or melody 
is poliſhed; we ſee and hear nothing but what is within point- 
blank of our ſenſes; and by accommodating ourſelves to the de- 
gree of perfection which, ſurrounds. us, we imagine that but 
little more can be Ms by poſterity, chan what we have at- 
tained. 

F here 18 Aden a bien at which a 3 ks be wiſhed 
to remain ſtationary, as fewer. liberties are allowed in ſpeech, 
than melody, which, a few. tonal and fundamental laws ex- 
cepted, is abandoned to all the caprice and vagaries of imagi- 
nation. But that the immutable laws of Harmony. ſhould be 
ſubject to the viciſſitudes of faſhion is wonderful: for it ſeems 
as if the Concords which we now call perfect, of Uniſon, 
Octave, 4th, and 5th, muſt always have been Concords, and 
that zds and 6ths, though nominally imperfect, muſt ever have 
been grateful to creatures organized like ourſelves; but, on the 
contrary, it has appeared in the courſe of this work, that al- 
moſt every Concord, whoſe coincidence and perfection are open 
to mathematical demonſtration, has had its period: of favour. 
When men became ſatiated with the monotony of Uniſons and 
Oclaves, the 4th for may ages. \ Was. the favourite. interval and 

8 conſo- 
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conſonance among the Greeks; and in the middle ages, during 
the infancy of Counterpoint, ſometimes it was moſt faſhionable 
to organize by a ſucceſſion of 4ths, and fometimes of 5ths, to 


Diateſſaronare and Quintoier, as was in vogue by turns. Then 


zds were received among auricular ſweet-meats of the moſt 
piquant kind, which every ſubſequent age has ſo much con- 
tributed to refine and perfect, that there ſeems little probability 
that the inhabitants of Europe will ſoon be cloyed with them. 
In Corelli's time a chain of 7ths, regularly prepared and re- 
ſolved, was thought neceſſary to combine Harmony, and or- 
nament almoſt every compoſition: gths, accompanied by 3ds, 
and 4ths by ;ths, abounded in every page of that period; 


whereas now the gth is ſeldom ſeen without a 4th or 7th, and 
che 4th is conſtantly qbſerved to prefer the 6th for its compa- 


nion, to its old crony the 5th: a new affociation too has, of 


late years, been formed between the ?, of which former times 


ean give no example. All which difcuithftainces evidently prove 


that there is a mode and faſhion in Harmony, as well as Melody, 
which contribute to render the favour of muſical compoſitions 


ſo tranſient; and when we reflect on the various powers of 
voices, inſtruments, [and performers, on which the perfect exe- 
cution of every muſical, compoſition depends, but little hope 
can remain to the artiſt that his productions, like thoſe of the 
poet, painter, or architect, can be bleſt with longevitj!! 
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07 the Origin of Modern Earns to which written Melody 


and Harmony were firſt applied; and general State of. Muſic ; 
"7 Fe Invention of Printing, about the year 1450. en 


AVING 8 ſome progrcls i in oe mechaniſm of Melody . 
and Harmony, by tracing as near its ſource as poſſible, 
the firſt formation of the muſical Alphabet or Scale, whence 
ſingle ſounds are drawn, and Siven very early ſpecimens of 
their Meaſure, and ſimultaneous ule in Cozſonance; the reader 


will, perhaps, not be ſorry to quit for a while ſuch minute 
reſearches, in order to enquire at what time, and in what man- 


ner, theſe tones were art applied to modern languages, whe 


the 


« —Bleſs'd pair of Sirens—Voice, and te Haider. 


attempted friendly union amidſt the according murmurs of their 
new companion Harmony, who increaſing in power by a nu- 
merous offspring, ſoon grew ſo loud and inſolent, that ſhe was 
able to overwhelm them both, and, by her artſul contrivances, 


to render them almoſt indifferent and uſeleſs to each other, as 
well as to the public. 


Every nation aſpiring at high deſcent, will be ay to cali 


Priority in the formation and culture of their language, and 


antiquity of their Songs; and it would perhaps be as difficult 
to ſettle theſe demands equitably, and to the ſatisfaction of all 


parties, as the political claims of ambitious ang n ; 
powers, at a general diet. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps the ſpecimens of the Welch and Saxon Languages 
that might be produced in favour of our own pretenſions in this 


iſland, are of ſuch antiquity as no other country can equal; 

for the poems of Taliefin, Lyward Hen, Aneurin Gwaw=- 
_ drydd, Myrddin Wyllt, and Avan Veiddig, who all flouriſhed 
about the year 560, are preſerved, though hardly intelligible to 


the moſt learned Cambro-Britiſh Antiquary (5). And the Dia- 


lect of our Alfred, of the ninth Century, in his Saxon tranſla- 


tion of Boethius and Bede, is more clear and intelligible than 
the vulgar language, equally ancient, of any other Country in 
Europe. For I am acquainted with no other Language, 


which, like our own, can mount, in a regular and intelligible 


Series, from the Dialect in preſent uſe to that of the ninth 


Century: that is, from pure Engliſh to pure Saxon, ſuch as 
was ſpoken and written by King Alfred, unmixed with Latin, 
Welch, or Norman. And this may be done for a period of 
nine hundred years, by means of the Chronicon Saxonicum of 


Biſhop Gibſon, the excellent Anglo-Saxon Dictionary of the 
late Rev. Mr. Lye, and ſuch a chain of ſpecimens of our tongue 
at different ſtages of its perfection as Dr. Johnſon. has inſerted 


in the Hiſtory of our Language prefixed to his Dictionary. 
Indeed we have the authority of Bede for ſocial and domeſtic 
ſinging to the Harp in the Saxon Language, upon this iſland, 


at the beginning of the eighth century; though he himſelf 


wrote in Latin, the only language of the Church and the learn- 


ed then, and for many ages afterwards (c). But the queſtion 


is not what people had ſongs firſt in their own language: for 
wherever there is a language, there is Poetry; and wherever 
there is Poetry, there is Muſic, of ſome kind or other: the 


| preſent 1 inquiry is, where ſuch Muſic as that of which we have 


5 's Specimens of Welch | of the Genen manner of fat ing to the 
rü ; pe HFarp in Bede's time, as to ngng his rea- 


(e) Pr. Perey, in his Eſſay on the An- der nothing to wiſh, or me to add, on the 


cient Engliſh Minſtrels, (note G) has gi- ye 
ven fo ht 1 hg an account 
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ſuch as the old and ruſtic tunes of Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; which remained for many ages traditional, and if not 
þ more ancient than the ſcale aſcribed to Guido, were certainly 
„ formed without its aſſiſtance, as we may judge by the little at- 
1 tention that was paid to Keys, and the awkward difficulties to. 
i; - which thoſe are ſubje& who attempt to clothe them with Har- 
1 mony. Of this kind of artleſs Muſic, which is beſt learned in 
| | the nurſery and the ſtreet, I ſhall ſpeak with due reverence 
hereafter; and at preſent confine my diſquiſitions and enquiries 
to real Mujic, ariſing from a complete ſcale, under the guidance 
of ſuch rules of art as ſucceſsful cultivation has rendered Teſ- 
pectable and worthy of imitation (d). 
Songs have at all times, and in all places, afforded amuſe- 
ment and conſolation to mankind: every paſſion of the human 
breaſt has been vented in Song; and the moſt ſavage as well as 
civilized inhabitants of the earth have encouraged theſe effy- 
Hons. The natives of New Zealand, who ſeem to live as near- 
ly in a ſtate of nature as any animals that are merely gregari- 
ous, have their Songs, and their Improvi/atori; and the an- 
cient Greeks, during every period of their hiſtory and refine- 
ment, had their Sco/za for almoſt every circumſtance and occa- 
ſion incident to ſociety (e). 67374 
Singing was ſo common among the ancient Remane as to 
become proverbial. Phædria, in the Phormio of Terence, begs 


1 been tracing the origin, was firſt applied to a Modern Language. 
i For it is not meant to {peak here of thoſe wild and irregular 
0 Melodies which come within the deſcription of National Muſic: 
i 


--- 
wet 
1 


Dorio to hear him, he has but one word to offer: when Dorio 


(4) It is the -fanciful opinion of ſome N 


naturaliſt that the blackbird, the thruſh, 
the robin, or the bull-finch, "that fo often 
repeats his peculiar melody during ſum- 
mer, is but performing the part of a ſing- 
ing-maſter to the young birds of his own 
tfpecies: the nurſe, the ballad-finger in 


| this ſtreet, and the pariſh clerk, exerciſe 


the ſame function in our towns and vil-_ 
lages: and the traditional tunes of every 
country ſeem as natural to the common 


people as warbling is to birds, in a ſtate 
of nature. | 


(e) See vol, i. P» 464. | 
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tells him he is always ſinging the-ſame Song f. Horace ſpeaks: 
of the ſame affectation among the ſingers of his time as prevails. 


with the preſent; never to ſing when they are entreated, or to 


deſiſt if no one wiſhes to hear them (g). And ſome idea of 


the cultivated ſlate of Muſic in Gaul, fo early as the fifth cen- 
tury, may be acquired from a paſſage in one of the epiſtles of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who in his character of king Theodoric, 
the Goth, ſays that This prince was more delighted with the 
„ ſweet and ſoothing: ſounds of a ſingle inſtrument, which 
* calmed his mind, and flattered his ear by its ſoftneſs, than 
. with Hydraulic Organs, or the noiſe and clangor of many 
voices and inſtruments in concert (I).“ 


Clothaire II. in the ſeventh century, having ! a great 
victory over the Saxons, it was celebrated by a Latin ſong in 


rhyme, which the annaliſts tell us was ſung with great vocife- 
ration all over the kingdom. 


In the time of Charlemagne, Hi \Ariones, Mimes, and Actors 
of farces, were very numerous in France: and, according to 
the Abbe Vertot (2), this prince made a collection of ancient 
Gallic ſongs; and Eginhard, his hiſtorian, obſerves that theſe 
ſongs, which were chiefly military, like thoſe of the Germans, 
conſtituted: the principal part of the Hiſtory of France, and 


compriſed the moſt heroic actions of her kings. 
As the origin of Songs and the formation of the 8 


of every country are ſo nearly coeval, I hope the reader will al- 
low me to beſtow a few pages upon a ſubject, which though it 
be thought not abſolutely neceſſary for a muſical hiſtorian to 
bach ye! wh lies ſo: near his path that he can hardly —_ on 


© 88 3 canis. 2 ii. nec Ep Phonaſco 3 um concentus ne- 
ſe. . The French uſe the verb chanter dietatum acroama famul intonat: nullus. 
in the fame ſenſe: chanſon ! Bagatelle. ibi Lyriftes Choraules = 


canit, rege os 


Qu eſt- ce qu'il chante ? 
(2) Omnibus hoc vitium eft cantoribus, N 
&c. Sat. iii. lib. . | 


(5) Allie nec 1 bydraulica ſonant, 


lum illis Jidibus delenito, quibus non mi- 
nus mulcet virtus animum, W cantus 
auditum. Epiſt. ii. lib, 1. | 

(i) Mem. de Litt. ; 
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his way without its being often impreſſed uren his mind, for- 


I ſhall not however enter upon the merits of a queſtion which | 


has been much agitated of late in France: Whether the pre- 


s ſent language of that country was firſt cultivated in the nor- 


&« thern or ſouthern provinces ? ?? The origin of all inventions, 


after having been ſuffered by ignorance and. idleneſs to ſleep for 


many ages, is ſo difficult to aſcertain, that if the inhabitants of 


the kingdoms which gave them birth, where information is 


moſt likely to be furniſhed, are unable to bring them to light, 

it would be arrogance in a foreigner to attempt it (4). The 
French critics and antiquaries all agree that the capital was the 
laſt place to cultivate the vulgar tongue, and to receive the firſt 
eſſays of thoſe who made it the vehicle of their thoughts. Fon- 


tenelle ſays the firſt ſparks of poetry appeared chiefly at the two _ 
extremities of the kingdom, in Provence and Picardy. The 


% Provengaux, ſays he, warmed. by a more genial fun, ought 
4. to have had the ſuperiority ; but the inhabitants of Picardy 
« are their inferiors in nothing“. M. de la Ravaliere gives the 


honour of priority to the writers of Normandy; and Fauchet 


and Paſquier, ſeparating the French poetry from the Provengal, 


challenge the admirers of the Froubadouts to produce verſes of 


their writing of equal antiquity with the ſpecimens of French 


poetry which they have exhibited. However, the Provengal 


bards have lately had many able champions, among whom M. 

de Lacurne de Sainte Palaye, and his faithful ſquire, M. Millot, 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves. And though it cannot be denied 
but that fragments of ſongs. fubſiſt in the French language of 
higher antiquity than in the dialect of Provence, yet, as I have 


been able to find no melodies that have been ſet to a modern lan- 


guage more ancient than thoſe which are. preſerved i in the, Vati- 
( For, ſays the admirable. antiquary raue & nonc balance da /eþ leis cens ans 


Fauchet, Qui ſeroit ceftuy: la; tant hardi de Ry 4 e De la e et r Poeſie 
ſeulement promettre pouwain tirer la verits Frangoiſe, lix. J. | 
7 Hf profond abyſme, que cots ou 1. 6 Hitt du T heatre Fi angels. 

5 can 
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can library to "the ſongs of the Troubadours, I ſhall begin my 
enquiries concerning the origin of vulgar dialects in Europe, by 
endeavouring to trace the firſt formation of the * of 
PROVENCE. | 

Every refined and poliſhed nation has a vulgar language in 
its remote provinces, and even in its capital, among the com- 
mon people, in which there are innumerable words and phraſes 
that have never been admitted into books. This muſt doubtleſs 
| have been the caſe with the Romans; and it is the opinion of 
ſome perſons of great eminence in literature, among whom may 
be numbered the learned Cardinal Bembo, and the, Marquis 
Maffei, that the ancient Romans had at all times an oral vulgar 
language which was different from that of books; and that this 
colloquial language, leſs grammatical and elegant than that of 
the learned, was carried by the Romans into all the provinces. 
under their dominion.” It is therefore probable that this, and 
not the written language of Italy, was the mother of the Pro- 
vengal, Sicihan, Italian, and 8 paniſh dialects. 

But ſuppoſing ſuch a Mögen as Cicero's was ever ſpoken, 
it could not be laid aſide for another, all at once; and when we 
are told of a particular period or century, 1 which the La- 
tin tongue ceaſed to be ſpoken in France or Italy, and the Pro- 
vengal, French, or Italian begun; credulity itſelf is ſtaggered | 
and unable to reconcile it to probability. Every language is 
long ſpoken before it is written; and though the firſt poet of 

Italy of Provence, who committed his verſes to writing in the 
vulgar tongue could be named, no one would venture to tell us 
by dom it was firſt ſpoken. AI Ee 

The learned Maffei (7) is of opinion that there was a vulgar 
Language in Italy long before the irruptions of the Lombards, 
Goths, or Franks; and has traced its uſe as early as the time of 
Quintifian, who tells us, that he had often heard the erowd in 
me Ewe applaadz' or demand ſomething of the champions, in 


0 n 2 lib. ii. p. 601. 5 | 
a bar · 
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a barbarous language (): that is, in a vulgar and Plebean dia- 


lect, different from pure Latin. Sammonicus, who lived in the. 


time of Septimius Severus, names the vulgar Language. And 
both Pliny and St. Jerom ſpeak of the military Language as of 


that kind: the latter even tells us (n), that Fortunatianus, biſhop 
of Aquileia, wrote a Commentary on the Evangeliſts in this- 


vulgar Language, Ruftico Sermone, during the time of Con- 


imitated. 
It appears however, "REL the Dialogues of St. Gregory the 


Great, written 593, that there was then a: Language merely 


colloquial at Rome. For he! tells us that a new convert, of 


whom he is ſpeaking, was ſent to a convent with two veſſels of 
wine, which the vulgar call flaſks (o). 


And Gregory of Tours, ſo early as 572, 1 of. this 
vulgar or ruſtic tongue gaining ground in France, and being 
more in favour than Latin, the language of the learned (p). 

It was therefore by degrees that Latin ceaſed to be underſtood. 


by the common people, and the Romance Language had admiſ- 
ſion into books. And in 813 it was ordered by a canon at the. 
council of Tours, that the Biſhops ſhould be employed in tranſ- 
lating homilies into the Roman ruſtic Tongue, that they might 


be the more eaſily underſtood by the common. people (). The 


ſame canon we are told was renewed 1 in a council. at Arles in 
8 51 . 8 | T 
In the ninth century hiſtorians tell us that 8 and 
his ſons and ſucceſſors ſpoke the Romance Language, ſpecimens 
of which may be ſeen in Fauchet, Paſquier, and ſeveral other 
writers on the French language. And in the twelft 7 entury it | 


(#) Exclamaſſe barbare, lib. i. cap, 12. q Q afin Beil 4 Epiſcopus 
() Ser. ill. cap. 97. | 


(o) — Vino plena duo waſcula,, que 
vulgo flaſcones vocantur deferret. Lib. ii. 
cap. 18. ; 
D Philoſophantem ee intelligunt 
pauci, loquentem ruſticum multi. 


aperte transferre fludeat in Romanam fuſ- 


ticam linguam aut Theotiſcam, qud Jacilius 


cuncti poſſint intelligere quæ dicuntur. 


(r) Diſſert. ſur POrigine dt is Longer? 


Frangoiſe, par M. Derdalan, 1759 · 
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began to be the general Language of poets and polite writers. 


Some of the ſermons written and preached by St. Bernard, 


about 1137, in this language, are till preſerved among the 
MSS. of the A of Feuellans, in the Rue St. Honoré at 


Paris. 


In the times of the emperors the Romans inſtituted ſchools 


and academies in the principal cities of Gaul for teaching the 


Latin Language. A reſcript of Gratian ſtill ſubſiſts for the 
election and appointments of profeſſors in theſe ſeminaries (0. 


In the latter end of the fourth century, by theſe means, and 
the offices of dignity and profit conferred on thoſe who were 
maſters of this language, it became general among perſons of 
education, and conſequently would be imitated, though in an 


awkward and incorrect manner, by thoſe of a lower claſs. 
Strabo tells us that in the time of Auguſtus the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe had forgotten their own language, and uſed only 


that of the Romans. 


The great corruption of the Latin tongue about the end of 
the ſeventh century is manifeſt in the collection of the formules 


of the Monk Marculf, ſtill preſerved, as well as public acts, 
charters, teſtaments, and diplomas. In theſe records it ap- 
pears that the dialects of the neighbouring people had begun 
to disfigure the Latin nouns, by certain contractions of ſyllables 


and frequent repetitions of pronouns. Indeed the repetitions of 


the pronoun 7p/e were innumerable; on account of the articles Je 


and / having been long before this period introduced into the 


vulgar tongue. An evident proof of the introduction of the 
article 7/le or illa eontracted and diſguiſed i is found in the litanies 


written abgut the year 780, in the dioceſe of Soiſſons. 


In theſe the prayers for Pope Adrian the Firſt, for Charle- 


magne, his wife, and children, are terminated by Zu lo juva, 
inſtead of the uſual formule, 7u illum juva. Even ſo early as 
the ſixth century, according to Gregory de Tours 0, the rules 


140 Cod. Theodoſ Leg. XI. 
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of grammar, with reſpect to caſes and genders, were diſregard- 


nations: as Theodoric for Theodoricus, &e (u). 


Latin; Lingua Laica, Lingua Gallicana, is frequently men- 


ten; and ſome of the moſt ancient fragments of this language 
now ſubſiſting are verſes in rhyme. 


my (x) as well as by others, that from this vulgar Latin not on- 
and Italian are derived. Indeed it is moſt probable that the Latin 


tongue, in its periods of greateſt purity, was only the language 
of the Learned, in the Roman provinces remote from the 


times as to exclude the vulgar dialect. 


theſe ages, the Roman Language muſt have been debaſed and 
corrupted, while new tongues were forming, which though 


| doubtleſs long the vulgar and colloquial dialects before the Latin 
ceaſed to be the common language of the learned. 


manner which the learned and judicious author of an Eſſay on 


ed to its ſource (9). Leonine Verftss ſuppoſed. to have been 


Ae fer L* Abbe Lebeuf, Mem. de Litt. 7 


ed, and proper names frequently depri ved of err Latin termi- 


This common or vulgar Language is frequeuthy' mentioned 
under the title of Sermo Ruſticanus, Lingua Romana, becauſe 
of its derivation from the language of the Romans, which was 


tioned i in ancient Latin MSS. before it ſeems to have been writ- 
The colloquial Language uſed only in familiar convitcacca 
was called by the Romans Sermo uſualis, quotidianus, pedeſtris, 


vulgaris, militaris,- ruſticus, &c. It is ſuppoſed by M. Bona- 


ly the French language and its different dialects but the Epaniſh 


capital ; and that it was never. ſo geverally, cultirated:1 in other 


In the frequent revolutions and Rruggles for empire during 
not ſufficiently fixed and grammatical to be uſed in books, were 
It was about this time that the Art of Rhyming, or Mie 


ous terminations of verſes, ſtole i into poetical compoſition, i in a 


the Language and Verſification of Chaucer, ſeems to have trac- 


(A7) Recherches fur les plus 8 75 . ” See. the e Tales of Chaus | 


0% Mem te Lit cer, vol. iv. p. 52. 1775. 


ſo 
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ie called from a Pope or Monk Leo, their author, in the 
ſeventh century, are by ſome thought the firſt attempt at 


-rhyme (2); While others imagine the hymn to St. John the 
Baptiſt, by Paul Diaconus, writtten about the latter end of the 
eighth century, to be not only rendered memorable by Guido's 
' ſcale, but by having been the model of all other Monkiſh Rhymes 


in Latin, as well as in modern languages. U? queant larxis, | 


But neither of theſe genealogies ſatisfies all enquirers. Gra- 
vina (6) thinks it as abſurd to aſcribe the invention of rhyme to 
any one writer, as to attribute to an individual the propagation 


of the plague, which is cauſed by the univerſal contagion of 


3331 


The Arabs had rhyme, according to Don Calmet (c), before 


the time of Mahomet, who died 632, and in the ſecond cen- 


tury uſed a kind of poetry in meaſures ſimilar to the Greek, 


the middle rhymes with the end. 


(a)- See p. 85. It ſeems as if the 


rhymes in the firſt ſtanza of this hymn 
had been accidental, as they do not occur 


in the reſt of it. But the diligent editor 


of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales obſerves, 


„ That evident marks of a fondneſs for 
„ rxime appear in the hymns of St. Am- 


„ broſe and 8. Damaſus, as early as the 


fourth century.” Few however of theſe 
compoſitions were regularly rhymed 
throughout; and yet from theſe begin- | 
Dr. Percy's clear deduction of chivalry 
and romances in a lineal deſcent from the 
ancient hiſtorical ſongs of the Gothic 
- Bards and Scalds, though it aſſign them a 


nings it is natural to conclude with the au- 
thor juſt quoted, that From ſuch Latin 


. * Rhythms, and chiefly thoſe of the iambie 
„ form, the preſent poetical meaſures 
of all the nations of the Romans in 
« Europe are clearly derived,” Ui. ar- 
tdton's hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes them ot 
| eaſtern origin; on the contrary, as the 
e 4.  . - northern nations deduce their anceſtry 
- _ (a) If this were proved, it BY forrify 
Mr. Warton's ingenious idea (Diſſert. 
prefixed to Hiſtory of Poetry, vol. i.) that 


- 1 


| upr . 
 _ (6) Ragion Poetica. "IF 
(e) Treſor de PAntiquite, p. 


modern and romance were brought 
Vor. — gh 


(z) Leonine verſes are thoſe of which 


he 


into Europe from Arabia at the time of 
the Cruſades. Chivalry had the ſame ori- 


gin; and if the wild adventures of knights 


errant, with which the firſt romances were 


filled are oriental, the rhymes in which 


they are clad may be derived from the ſame 
| ſource. As Arthur and Charlemagne are 
the firſt and 1 18 heroes of romance in 


Europe, their hiſtories, real or fabulous, 
are connected with the Saracens, the pri- 


mitive Mahometans, who had extended 


their conqueſt from the Eaſt, to the weſtern 
world, | 


much higher antiquity than the time of 
the Cruſades, does not deſtroy Mr. War- 


from Oden or Woden and his followers, 


who were Aſiatics that fled into Scandina- 
via from the Roman armies ſoon after the 


9 of Mithridates by Pompey, the rea · 
g 
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The ancients in their verſe required only meaſure and quan- 


tity, without tuuing the terminatiens; the moderns admit a 
gteater variety of atrangement, but require an equal number 


of ſyllables, and, except in blank verſe, ſimilar ſounds at the 


end of correſpondent lines. | 


There are hymns in the Romith church, Which are called 
Proſe, Proſes, a title given to compoſitions in rhyme, in which 
the laws of meaſure and quantity eſtabliſhed by the ancient 

Greeks and Romans are negleQed. Theſe being ſung after the 


Gradual or Introitus, were likewiſe called Sequentia, and of 
this kind is the Stabat Mater. The uſe of  Profing began at 
the later end of the ninth century. Notker, Monk of St. G ll 
in Switzerland, who wrote about the year 880, and who is re- 
garded by ſome as the firſt author of Proſes, ſays in the pre- 


face to the book where he mentions them, that he had ſeen 
bymns of this kind in the Abbey of Jumieges, which was burn- 
ed by the Normans in 841. It ſeems now- a contradiction to 
call a hymn in rhyme, proſe ; but before the number of ſyllables 


and their regular chime and eoincidence at the end of lines was 
ſettled, ming was not honoured with the name of poetry or 


| foning of this excellent critic might-eafily the mind always filled wäth painful! ſenſa- 
be reconciled to a ſuppoſition, that as a tions while peruſing them. Whereas the 


foundation was laid ſo early in Europe for magnificence and ſplendour of Arabian and 


chivalry and romauce by oriental Goths, other eaſtern fictions, warm and ehilar- 


the ſyſtem was the more eaſily completed ate, as the ſun while it injures and ſeorches 


and eſtabliſhed by additional materials fome parts of nature ffuctiſies and che- 


brought into Europe during the Holy War,  'rifhes others. The glowing tints and ſpicy 
At leaſt the poetry and gallantry of the gales with which that country is ſuppoſed 
times were greatly enlivened and embel- to abbund, never fail to farniſh ideal beau- 
liſhed by the fictions imported from Ara- ties ents roger ly ni wry tp 1-1, le 
with which the mind is deluded and in- 
If this were a place to ſpeak of the ef- flamed, even while ſome ſad and'fortow- 
ſects of oriental and northern fables and ful tale is reciting. pn 
poetry, I ſhould confeſs, with "reſpect ro If Homer, Virgil, and Milton, had laid 
my own feelings, that there is ſomething the ſcene of their poems in Iceland and 
in the metaphors: of Scaldic and northern Norway, inſtead of Greece, Italy, and Pa- 
bards that is chilling and oppreſſive. The radiſe, it is hardly poſfible to imagine that 
countries they deſeribe are ſo bleak and their names ever would have been ſo dear 
dreary that the imagination is frozen, and to the moſt enlightened, part ef mankidd. 


werſe. 
4 7 
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verſe. Indeed mere rhymes and metres in modern languages 
are fill inſufficient, without weder e to exalt an au- 
thor” into a Pbet. HAR 
"While the New anger were unſettled wt but partially 

known, even in the fingle kingdom or province where they 
were forming, it was not uncommon to write half a poem in 
Latin, and Raff in a vulgar tongue (e). Indeed Dante (// has 
left a poem in three languages, Latin, Provencal, and Ita- 
lian; and e pe N de n a ne 15 in 
Neg. _ 
Petrarca and Murstor chitk that the Sidilinti firſt wapotd 
and wrote fongs in a vulgar language; that from them the 
cuſtom went into Provence; and from Provence into Italy (). 
Indeed Sicily and krövener Were long under the dominion of 
the ſame princes, and the ſame language may have been culti- 
vated at the courts of both countries; but as no veſtiges remain 


of Sicilian poetry reſembling the Provencal, the opinions of 


theſe authors, however eminent, and, on other accounts, reſpect- 
able, while unſupported by b and facts, can have but 
5 lieh weight. 
Cardinal Bembo (i), however, was of opinion \ that the firſt 
Het and poets who wrote in a modern language were of 
Provence; after them the Tuſcans, who had more aſſiſtance 
from them in their poetry than from any other people. And 


both enen ﬀ and Gravina (J) make the fame con- 


ceſhon. 


Noſtradamus, in his Lives of the Provence Poets (#), fays 


98 Nn of: chis. caprice may be © Lett. Fam. & Muratori della — 
ſioen inthe Muſeum, Harl. MS8. 2253. f. Poeſia, tom. i. p. 7. 
137. b. and in Mr. Warton's Way: of (0) Proſe, o lia della Lingua Volgare. 


125 vol. i 1. 566. n | (#) Comment. della Volg. Poeſ. 
Tom. uv. BY - (1) Della Ragion Poetica. 
5 Creſcembeni Volg. poeſ. 5 16. 4 (-:) Jean Noſtradamus, brother of the 
* rt. woe l 79 777 ir. aftrologer of that name, was a native of 


Provence, and Shur about co 


6g 2 505 that 
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that Provence was called the Mother of Troubadours and Min- 
ſtrels; and that Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, and other Tuſcan 
poets enriched both their language and fancy from the produc- 
tions of his countrymen (2). However, as no ver ſciolti, or 
poetical lines without rhymes are to be found in the Provengal 


_ poets, though they abound among the Italians, it is natural to 


ſuppoſe that in theſe meaſures of blank verſe the Italians imitated 
their anceſtors the Romans, and that in rhyming the Provengals 


were their models *. 


It was the opinion of Voltaire (o) that this language began to 
be formed in the ninth century, out of Latin and Teutonic; 


that it was the mother of French, Spaniſh, and Italian; 
« continued in favour till the reign. of the emperor Frederic II. 


* 


2 Switzerland (p).“ 


« and is {till ſpoken in ſome villages of the Griſons, and near 


_ Carpentier derives the word Troubabour from Trobe, Pro- 


vengal, figmentum. Hinc Troub 


ciales (9). 


adours appellati Poetæ Provin- 


It was in the eleventh century, during the firſt Cruſade, 


(2) I ſhall give the title at full length 


of Noflradamus's book, as it is become 


ſcarce. Les Vies des plus celebres et Anciens 


Poetes Provenſaux, qui ont fioury du temps 


des Comtes des Provence. Recueillies des 


' Oeupres de divers Autheurs nommes en la 


page ſuivante, qui les ont eſcrites, et redigies 


 premierement en Langue Provenſale, et de- 
puis Miſes en Langue Frangoy/ſe par Jeban 
die Noftre Dame Procureur en la Cour de 


Parlement de Provence, par leſquelles eft 
Monftrie Panciennete de plufiers nobles Mai- 


que d Italies, &. Pailleurs, A Lyons, 
pour Alexander Mafiles. M.D. LXXV. 


L' Italia Liberata, by Triſſino, was the 


firſt Italian poem of any length, in cr dciolti. 
(o Egai fur l Hiſl. tom. i. p. 168. 
(>) Upon comparing the Provencal 


Language with that of the Griſon Bible, 


in Lingua Romanſcha, firſt printed in 


1673, and reprinted at Engadinabaſſa 


17435 there appears to be a great reſem- 


blance between them. The Proyencal at 
preſent is compoſed of French, Spaniſh, 
Gaſcogne, Tuſcan, and Lombard words; 
and the Griſon of French, Spaniſh, 


Italian, and German. Many words 


however in this tranſlation of the Bible 
have a German appearance, merely from 
a Teutonic orthography. Fauchet tells us 


that as in former ages to ſpeak Romance 


was regarded as an accompliſhment by all 
Europe, ſo the Swiſs of his own time ſeem 


ſtill to:think it: for inſtead of ſaying 7 


ſons tant de Provence, Languedoc, France, 


can Jed? French, a native of Switzerland 
would fay I can ſpeak Romanſe; Je ſcay 
bien parler Roman. Antiq. p. 54%. 
(9) The b in the old Provencal and 
Languedocian writers had the power ofa _ 
conſonant v, as in the Spaniſh language, 


between which and the ſouthern dialects of 


France, there is ſtill in many reſpects a 
great reſemblance, Troubadour, doubtleſs, 
came from trovare, or trobare, trouver, toin- 


vent; it anſwers to 3 nowlng, a Maker. 


according 


according to che Abbé Millot 5 that n began to emerge 
from the barbarous ſtupidity and ignorance into which it had 
long been plunged. And while its inhabitants were exerciſing 
every ſpecies of rapine, plunder, and pious cruelty in Aſia, 
art, ingenuity, and reaſon inſenſibly civilized and ſoftened 
their minds  - 

It was then that the Poets and Songfters known by the name 
of Troubadours were multiplied, and their profeſſion honoured 
by the patronage and encouragement of the Count of Poitou, 
and many other powerful Princes and Barons, who had them- 
ſelves ſucceſsfully cultivated Poetry and Muſic. | At the courts 
of theſe munificent patrons they were treated with the greateſt 
conſideration and reſpect. The ladies, whoſe charms they ce- 
lebrated, gave them the moſt generous and flattering reception; 


and ſometimes diſdained not even to liſten with compaſſion to 


tales of tenderneſs, and deſcriptions of the havoc which the 
irreſiſtible charms of theſe ſublunary divinities of chivalry had 
made in their hearts. The ſucceſs of a few inſpired the reſt with 
hope, and excited exertions in the exerciſe of their art, which 


impelled them towards perfection with a rapidity that nothing 


but the united force of emulation and emolument could occaſion. 


As theſe founders of modern verſification, theſe new poeti- 
cal architects, conſtructed their poems upon plans of their own 
invention; and as all claſſical authority was laid afide, either 
through ignorance or deſign, each individual gave unlimited 


indulgence to fancy in the ſubject, form, and ſpecies of his 


compoſition. And it does not appear, during the cultivation 


and favour of Provengal literature, that any one Troubadour ſo 
far out- ſtript his brethren in the approaches he made towards 


perfection as to be conſidered as a model for his ſucceſ- 
ſors. We find, _—_ AY proweſs, 8 Gothic 


60 Kid Litt. ER Pretec. vi. p. ig * rr. 5 s. 
e des Trophadyure, Tom. i. i. | 
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gallantry, and a rage for feaſts and revelry prevailed; that taſtes 


refinement, and elegance, were never attained" during this pe- 


riod, either in publie or private amuſements. The want of ori- 
ginality of compoſition is frequently lamented when licence is 


repreſſed by laws, and the wild effuffons of an ardent iĩmagina- 
tion are bounded by authority; but the productions that have 
been preſerved of the Provencal' Bards, which may be called the 
offspring of writers in a ate of nature, ſeem tb prove the ne- 
ceſſity of rule, order, and example, even in the Igeral arts as 


well as the government of a free fate. For the progreſs of 


taſte muſt ever be impeded bythe 1gnorance nene of thoſs 
who cultivate an art without ſcience or principle. 


During near two centuries after Guido's arrangement of hs 
Scale and invention of the Time-table aſcribed to Franco, no 
remnants: or records of Secular Muſic can be found except thoſe 
of the Troubadours, or Provencgal' poets. And though in the 


: ſimple tunes which have been preſerved of thefe- Bards, no 
time is marked and but little variety of notation appears, yet 


it is not difficult to diſcover in them germs of the future me- 
lodies, as well as poetry, of France and Italy. Unluckily the 
poetry and muſic of the Troubadours of Provence were not for 

a long time called into notice by writers poſſeſſed of thoſe blan- 


diſhments of ſtyle or manner which faſcinate, and render 


whatever ſubje& they treat intereſting to the generality: of rea- 


ders. Fauchet, Paſquier, and Noſtradamus have written in a 


language that is now become ſo uncouth and difficult that few 
have the courage to attempt acquiring information or amuſe- 
ment from it; and Muratori and Creſcembeni, who are reſ- 
pected for cheiv diligence and exactitude, are certainly dry and 
dull narrators of facts which promiſe delight to every lover of 
literature; nor do I remember, in conſulting their voluminous 
writings, ever to have found them guilty of hazarding a ſingle 
refle&ion or conjecture that has embelliſhed the ſubject, or ren- 
dered it — But this cenſure muſt not be applied to 
Sainte- 
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Sainte - Palaye, Bonawy, la Ravaliere, and W who 
in the Memoires de Litterature, and elſewhere, have not 
only embelliſhed, but nearly exhauſted the ſubject. Indeed 
the period of Provencal poetry is intereſting to literature, and 
the Melody to which it was ſung is a ſubject of curious en- 
quiry to a Muſical Hiſtorian; for it is generally allowed that 


the Troubadours, by flexing and writing in a new tongue, 


occaſioned a revolution not only in literature but the human 
mind. And as almoſt every ſpecies of Italian poetry is derived 
from the Provengals,. ſo AIR, the moſt captivating part of Se- 
cular vccal Melody, ſeems to have had the ſame origin, At 


leaft the: moſt ancient ſtrains that have been ſpared by Es are 


ſuch as were fet to the ſongs of the Troubadours. 


The Provencal Language. began to be in favour with yoets 
about the end of the tenth century (s). But in the twelfth 


century, it was not only the general vehicle of Poetry, but of 
Proſe, for ſuch as were ignorant of Latin; and theſe were not 
merely the Laity: for at the council of Rheims 1119, the 


Biſhop of Oſtia, having in a Latin oration declared to the 
Biſhops and other Eccleſiaſtics the buſineſs on which they were 


aſſembled, the Pope made William de Champeaux, Biſhop of 


Chalons, explain it in the Romanſe dialect. It was about this 
time that Proyengal Poetry : arrived at its, greateſt point of per- 
fection; and that it began to be ſung to the ſound of inſtru- 


ments: for at this period Violars, or performers on the 
Vielle and Viol; Fuglars, or Flute-players; Muſars, or players 


on other inftruments; and Comics, or Comedians, abound- 
ed all over Europe. This ſwarm of *Poet- Muſicians, who 
were formerly comprehended in France under the general title 
of Jongleurs, travelled from province to province, ſinging their 
verſes at the courts of Kings, Princes, and other great perſon- 
des, who earded Wem with dheedhes, horſes, arms, and 


lat > 


Te See Wit, Eu. de l Fr. tom. ix. 9-175 et ſeq. | 
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money, which though ſometimes given unvillingly,” Fefved 
to augment the number of theſe ſtrolling Bards. ' 


Jongleurs, or Muſicians, were employed very early to dug 
ie works of thoſe Troubadours who, for want of voice or 
knowlege in Muſic, were unable to do it themſelves: Jong- 
leurs and Menetriers, or Strollers and Minſtrels, were common 
at all times; but the Troubadours, or Bards, followed a pro- 
feſſion, which though very ancient, ſeems to have been laid 
aſide in Greece and Italy when literature became common, and 
was revived only during the middle ages when it was again loſt. 
Modern hiſtory during this dark period has no other materials 
to work upon than the fragments of theſe Bards, which though 
leſs reſpectable than thoſe of much higher antiquity, would, 
if neglected, involve the annals of Europe in mere darkneſs, 
fable, and conjecture. A collection of old Ballads, 2 1 c4ng 
is not an unprofitable companion to an Hiſtorian (7). 
N he pure Provengal Language was uſed in Dauphine aud 
Provence, then dependent on the empire; and in the three 
great provinces of Toulouſe, Barcelona, and Foitou, with the 
duchy of Acquitain, by the Bards of Chivalry and Romance, 
a title their writings obtained from the Roman vulgar Lan- 
| guage upon which that of the Troubadours was formed. The 
moſt ancient poems in this language that have been preſerved, 
except a Satire by a Troubadour againſt an Iriſh poet, about 
the year 1000 (u), were written by William IX. Count of Poi- 
tou, born 1071, But this diale& was ſpoken, and ſongs. which 
have been loſt were compoſed in it, long before. 

The Poetical Hiſtory of our Richard the Firſt, and bis | im- 
priſonment in Germany on his return from Faleſtine, have late- 
ly been often cited from Fauchet's Antiquities. (x), and are too 


(t) Oruvres, Tom. i. þ. 221, and 300. (x) Recueil de POrigine de 1108 et 
Nouv. de la Rep. des Lettres, Feb, 1685. Pogſie a _—_ et Romans, Pa- 
Art. its ri, 158 1. | 


(a) He if Litt, tom. vi; p. 5 3. | | 
well 


e 235 


e e 1 need enlargement here: however, as an intro- 
oa Lay or Song of Complaint written by that heroic 


prince during his confinement, I ſhall avail myſelf of an ele- 


gant tranſlation of the old Chronigue wh 
his account, as it was publiſh . 
On WB publiſhed in 2 the Miſcellanies of Mrs. A. 


A 


c 


Cc 


« 


cc 


Richard having had in the Holy Wars a quarrel with the 
Duke of Auſtria, was afraid at his return home to paſ; : 
his public character thtough the Auſtrian dominions fo p - a 
of the Duke, or through thoſe of France for fear of king 
Philip Auguſtus, and therefore travelled in diſguiſe 7 

the Duke being informed of his arrival, ſeized bin id 

confined him in a caſtle, where he remained priſoner, vor f 


cc 
T 
tc 
i 
cc 
ce 
cc 


ec 
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00 
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cc 
cc 


cc 


ce 
ct 
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cc 
(1) 


„ Blondiaux was a poet of whom it is not told exactly when 


he lived or died, otherwiſe than as h 

e is found to 
known to king Richard of England, who * rag 
A good French chronicle which is in my potnthon contains 


the following narrative. 


knowing for a long time where he was, 


King Richard had retained in his ſervice a Minſtrel, or 


Bard, whoſe name was Blondel. The Bard 
miſſi 
ter felt his ſubſiſtence cut ſhort, and the N . 


very much impaired. He found the account well verified 


of the King's departure from the Holy Land, but met with 


none that could tell with certainty whither he was gone, 
and therefore wandered over many countries to try whether 


he could find him by any intelligence. 


„ It happened after a conſiderable time thus ſpent, that 


Blondel came to a city near the caſtle in which king Richard 


his maſter was confined, and aſking hi 

f g his hoſt to whom it be- 
longed, was told that it was one of the e 3 
Duke of Auſtria. Blondel then enquired whether there . 


were any priſoners in it, which was a queſtion that h 
ways took ſome indire& method of introducing ; 1 5 
Vor. II. . bie 
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„% anſwered by his hoſt, that there was one priſoher, who had 
been there more than a year, but that he was not able to 
e tell who he was. 115 5 
„ Blondel. having received this e made uſe- of 

+ the general reception which Minſtrels find, to make ac- 
« quaintance in the caſtle; but though he was admitted, could 
never obtain a ſight of the priſoner, to know whether he 
« was the king; till one day he placed himſelf over- againſt a 
«© window of the tower in which king Richard was kept, and 
* began to ſing a French ſong which they had formerly com- 
* poſed together. When the King heard the ſong, he knew 
1 that the ſinger was Blondel, and when half of it was ſung, 
8 « he began the other half and completed' it. Blondel then 
3 e « knowing the reſidence and condition of the king his maſ- 
ter, went back to England, and related his any to the 
« Engliſh Barons.” 
| « This, continues Fauchet, is all the account which my 
0 book affords me of the life of Blondel ()).? 
Ihe ſong written by Richard and Blondel, jointly, by which 
the place of his confinement was thus diſcovered, is preſerved 
in an old French romance, called La Tour 7. enebreuſe, or the 
i Black Tower (2). This little poem is {till in the ancient lan- 
. _ guage of Provence, whereas the other writings aſcribed to 
Richard ſeem to have been compoſed, or at leaſt to have come 
down to the preſent times, in Old French, or Langage Roman. 


5 Ent MAT A 
2 A 


* L 3 8 
l 
— 5 * 


3 | "Bhs Domna vonn beutas 
1 1 Elas bellas faiſos | 
Els bels oils amoras 
1 1 Els gens cors ben taillats 
1 5 Ny Don fieu empreſenats _ 5 
105 De voſtra amor que 1 la, ne to 5% 


5 | (y) The names Blondiaux and Blondel bar Richard, furnomnt Cœur de Lion, 
. | | are thus confounded by this autor. Ney G Angleterit, Was publiſhed at Paris 

| | ng (z) The Romance, ſo denominated, 1705. 
Tirex d'un ancienne Chronique compoſe 
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| ing Us 5 bel. trop affanſia 


42 &, vos nan portras „„ 
. Que major honorai 
Sol en votre deman 
Que 22 des beiſan 


1 by . To can de. V0s volria. 
Imitated (a). 


Blondel. "Ba beauty, lady = 
None views without delight ; 
But ſtill fo cold an air 
No paſſion can excite; 
at Yet this 1 patiest ſee, 
While all are ſhunn'd like me. 


Richard, No nymph my heart can wound, 
4 If favour ſhe divide, 
1 Wn” ſmile on all around, 

 Unwilling to decide: 
I'd rather hatred bear, 
Than, love with others ſhare. 


} 


The Lay, or Song of Complaint, which was written entire- 


by by our romantic monarch during his impriſonment, is in- 
ſerted in the original by Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors (5), who ſeems unwilling to allow that 
| Richard was an author, and ftill more that he poſſeſſed any 
conſiderable degree of poetical merit. The French critics, how- 
ever, who are nothing leſs than aaf to Richard, and the Ita- 
lians, are leſs ſevere on his rhymes than our honourable coun- 
tryman; and the French verſion of this ſong, in the hiſtory 


N the Troubadour (e), contains ſeyeral natural and affect 


(a) From ü ese of this "WE into (5) Vol. 3 
more modern French, as inſerted in La (c) Ht N. Litt, des 7 W tom. ĩ. 
Tour TR” | p. 58. 
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ſentiments, which, if we may ſuppoſe them to have 
been dreſſed in the moſt poliſhed language of the time, 
though now obſcure, uncouth, and obſolete, are ſuch as 
would not have diſgraced a profeſſed bard of the twelfth 
century, much leſs an active and warlike prince, who had ſo 
many purſuits and eee * — importance on his 
hands (4). 

As I have never ſeen an Engliſh aſton of this early ſpe- 
cimen of Romanſe poetry, except of one ſtanza, which Rymer 
has given in his Short View of Tragedy, 1 ſhall endeavour to 
transfuſe into our preſent diale& the ideas which this compoſi- 
tion ſeems to contain, according to the copy of it which was 
printed in the preface to the Roman d& la To our T enebreuſe, al- 


ready mentioned. 


Song by Richard the Firſt, Cæur de Lion, written during 
his impriſonment in "the 7 our  Tenebreuſe, or Black 


Tower (e). 


No wretched captive of his priſon ſpeaks, 

Unleſs with pain, and bitterneſs of ſoul ; 
Vet conſolation from the Muſe he ſeks,.. . 
Whoſe voice alone misfortune can controul. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, . 
Whoſe face I ne'er beheld without a ſmile, 
Will none, his ſov'reign to redeem, expend. 
The ſmalleſt portion of his treaſures vile? 


| Thou gh 


(4) The learned editor of the late edit. (e) Ja nus Bom pris non dira /a razon, 
of Chaucer's Cant. Tales, vol. iv. p. 62. Adreſchement ſe com hom dolens non; 
has vindicated the character of Richard Ma per conort pot il faire canſon. 
from an aſperſion which was firſt caſt Prou ai d'amis,. mas poure ſon li don. 
upon him by Rymer, in conſequence of Onta i auron ſe por ma reenzon _ 


a miſtaken conſtruction of a paſſage in . Soi fait dos yver pris. 
Hoveden. ET 46'S 
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Though none may bluſh that near two tedious years, 
Without relief, my bondage has endur'd, 
Vet know my Engliſh, Norman, Gaſcon peers, 
Not one of you ſhould thus remain immur'd : 
The meaneſt ſubje& of my wide domains, 


Had I been free, a 


ranſom ſhould have found; 


I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 
Yet till I wear them on a foreign ground! 


Too true it is, fo ſelfiſh human race! 

« Nor dead, nor captives, friend or kindred find,” 

Since here I pine in bondage and diſgrace, 

For lack of gold, my fetters to unbind. 
Much for myſelf J feel, yet ah! ſtill more 
That no compaſſion from my ſubjects flows; 
What can from infamy their names reſtore, | 
If, while a pris ner, death my eyes ſhould cloſe. 


: But ſmall is my ſurprize, though great my grief, 
To find, in ſpite of all his ſolemn vows, 

My lands are ravag'd by the Gallic chief, 
While none my cauſe has courage to eſpouſe. 
Though lofty tow'rs obſcure the chearful day, 
Yet, roach the Dungeon's melancholy gloom, 
Kind Hope, in gentle whiſpers, ſeems to ay, 


* Perpetual thraldom i 1s not þ thy doom.” 


Or focbin bin mi fam e mi 1 
Engles, Norman, Pettaven et Guaſcon, 
Be ge navoie fi povre compagnon 
Neu laiſſaſſe por aver en preiſon 


Ge nil di pas, por nulla retraiſon 
Mas angquar ſoige pris. 4 


c ar ſachon ben per wer certanament 


Du hom mort ny pris n'a amye ne parent f 


Want il me laifſent or or ni p argent. 


PT. 


| Mal mes de my, may perx m'es for ma 


gent . 
2 ma mort n auron reperxbament 
longament ſoi pris. 


Non meravil Sew ai le cor dalent 
7 meſſire met ma terra en torment 
o li membra de noftre ſagrament 


5 Le nos feimes andos cominalment 
RC: Ben pm de wer ge gaire longament / 


Non 15 ge 00 pris. 
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Ye dear companions of my happy days, | . 
Oh Chail and Penſavin, aloud declare, 50 Un 
Throughout the earth in everlaſting layys. 


My foes againſt me wage inglorious war. 
Oh tell them too, that ne'er among my crimes 
Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear; 


„ That infamy will brand to lateſt times 

ll: e The inſults I receive while captive here. 

M > Know all ye men of Anjou and Touraine, 

3 Z And ev'ry bach'lor knight, robuſt and brave, | 
i That duty now and love alike are vain, n,, 
i Es From bonds your ſov'reign and your friend to fave. 


Remote from conſolation here I lie, 
The wretched captive of a pow'rful foe, 

Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 

Nor leaves you vac but pity to beſtow! 


As there was no ſituation ſo ſerious or deploräble in theſe 
heroic times of modern hiſtory, but that it was thought neceſſary 
to do homage to love, this ſong was addreſſed in the envo; from 
1 5 the Black Tower to a counteſs Soir, with equal devotion and 
1 gallantry. pig 
5 Gaucelm, or Atifelin Fadi, a Troubadour, who had been 
18 . much eſteemed and patroniſed by our Richard when he was 


4; Count of Poitou, and reſided at the court of Provence during 
95 the life of his Taree. Henry 1% ang who accompanied him to 
D Mi com agnon cui 7 amoi e cui jm D or feelin ben Enjevin e Tor orgin. 

5 Cil de Chail & cil de Penſavin E il Bachaliers qi ſon legier e Jain 

1 Di lor chanzon gil non ſont pas certain * gombre ſoie pris en autrui maiu 
1 Unca vers els non ai cor fals ni vain ma juvaſſen mas il no ve un grain 
ie Sil me guerroent il feron ge vilain De belles armes ſont era voit * {ore 
+ | Tan com ge ſoie pris x. Per xo qe ge foi pris +. 

9 * This 1 the following ſtanza are not + Of this ſtanza no notice is taken b 
. inſerted in the Tour Tenebreuſe, but are the Abbé Millot, in his verſion of Richard's 
5 given from Mr. — 5 copy. ſong. 

ik Paleſtine, 
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Paleſtine, in the Holy War, has left a poem on the death of 


his bene factor, which I ſound in the Vatican, among the MSS. 
bequeathed to that library by the queen of Sweden, No 1659, 
with the original mufic, by the bard himſelf, who was as much 
admired by his cotemporaries for ſetting his poems to Muſic, 
as writing them: having been ſaid in the old language of 
Provence, to have compoſed de bons mots, & de bons ſons, good 
words, and good tunes. He ſeduced from a convent at Aix, 
and married, a beautiful nun; with whom he travelled on 
foot from one court to another, many years. This lady, be- 
ſides her perſonal charms and accompliſhments, had a remark- 
able fine voice, and was much admired for ſinging her huſ- 
band's ſongs. VPV 
The melody to the verſes on the death of Richard is the 


moſt ancient which I have been able to find to Provencal words, 


and as the original may be difficult to ſome of my readers in 


its antique guiſe, I hope the reſt will excuſe my attempting 
a tranſlation of it *. es 


Noſtradamus, in his life of this poet, tells us that he had 


long been unfortunate before he loſt his royal patron. Richard, 


which event completing his miſery, he ſignalized his ſorrow 
and affection in the following ſtanzas, of which I ſhall firſt 


give a fac- ſimile of the muſic in the ſame ſtate as I found it in 
the Vatican, and afterwards the ſame melody, with a baſe, in 
modern notes, to which the tranſlation 1s adjuſted, 


* No more than two ſtanzas are con- 
tained in the Vatican MS. and in theſe 


the words are ſo disfigured by bad ortho- 


graphy, and the verſes ſo diſlocated by 
careleſs arrangement, that 1 was obliged 
to have recourſe to a much more correct 


copy of the ſame two ſtanzas, inſerted in 
the Gloſſary to the late edition of Chau- 
cer's Canterbury Tales, vol. v p. 275, 6. 


For the reſt of the ſtanzas, I have been 
allowed, in the moſt liberal and obliging 
manner, to tranſcribe them at my leiſure 


from the beautiful and valuable MS, of 
Provengal ſongs in the poſſeſſion of the 


Rev, Mr, Crofts. In this collection of 


the lyric compoſitions of the Troubadours, 
admirably written on vellum, there arc 
no leſs than ten poems in different mea- 
ſures. by Anſelm Faydit. The hand- 
writing of this MS. is uncommonly clear, 
and as correct as can be expected from the 
unſettled orthography of the times; but in 
this particular the ſeribe has been ſo ca- 
pricious as to ſpell the name of our author 
three ſeveral ways in one page. For tho”. 
in the title to each ſong he is called Gon- 


elm Faidiz, de Lemefi; yet in the courſe 


of the ſecond of his pieces his name 1s writ- 
ten Gaucem, and Gaulelm Faidit, 
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on the death of Richard the Firſt, by Gaucelm F greets 
Tranſlated from the Provengal. r 


Nov Fate has filled the meaſure of my woes, 
And rent my heart with grief unfelt before; 
No future bleſſings wounds like theſe can cloſe, 
Or mitigate the loſs I now deplore. ee. 
The valiant Richard, England's mighty * 
The ſire and chief of all that's good and brave, 
Of tyrant Death has felt the fatal ſting: 

A thouſand years his equal could not bring 
The world from meanneſs and contempt to ſave 9 


Not Alexander's ſelf, whoſe llaught? ring ſword 55 

Each warlike nation of the earth ſubdu'd, 

Not Charlemagne, nor Arthur, Britain's lord, 
Could boaſt ſuch proweſs, worth, and fortitude, 151 
In this corrupt, this baſe, perfidious . 

In truth and wiſdom he had no compeer; 

Of half the actors on the world's great ſtage, 


His ſplendid virtues could the hearts engage, 


The reſt his ſtrength and valour taught to fear. 


The friend of Virtue and of Honour 8 gone! 
For though to all her trumpets Fame give breath, 
Yet vain are great and glorious deeds, for none 


Can ſhield the hero from the dart of Death ! 4 


* For chanſa es et tot bo maior r dax, 
El maior dol, las! 'q eu onc mais agues, 


Et zo, don ht tox 10rs plaigner ploran, * . : 


M aden a dir en chantar et retraire, 

De cel g era de valorx caps et paire 

Li Reis valenzꝝ Rizard, Reis des Engles, 
Esmorz; ai Deus! cals berda et cals danzes! 
Can efiraing mo et gan greu per audir ! 
Ben a dur cor tox hom 77 poſe fe Wir. 


Mors es li Reis, et jon paſſat mil an 
Daun tan pros hom no fo ne nol wit vs: 


| 2 Alizandre 


No cuit ge tan dones ni tan meſſes, © 


Ne. j as mais hom non er - del ſon ſenblant 
Tan larcs, tan 05, tan ardin, tals donaire; 
reis, ge vengs Daire 


Ni one Karles ni Artus tan ualgues, 
W a tot le mon ſen fez, gin vol ver dir, 
ls us doptar et als altres aui. BY: 


 Meraveill me del fals Sl truan 
Dot pot iſtar ſawis ui cortes. 


Pos re noille wal bel dons ni faich green, 
Et done per ge ſefforzon por ni gatre? 


Since 


O F W US I. 


Since ſuch the wretched ſtate of human race, 
Why ſhould we fear to mingle with the dead? 
For me I aſk of God no other grace, 

Than inſtant to-arrive at that bleſt place 

Where Richard s great and tow'ring ſoul is fled. 


0 potent Prince! who now in feats of arms, 
In tournaments, or ſplendid courts ſhall ſhine? 
Or who to modeſt worth diſplay the charms 
Of true munificence, with hand benign? 
Ah! where will Genius now a Patron find? 
Thy fond dependants an aſylum, where? 
No foſt ring father Fate has left behind, 
But all, abandon d by the world unkind, 


Fly to the arms of Death, or wild Deſpair! 


| Now Pagans, Turks, and Saracens elate, 

Who thought thee more than man of woman born, 
| Exulting i in thy ſad, untimely fate, 185 

Will treat the Chriſtian name with pride and ſcorn. 
The holy ſepulchre each day ware 
A harder conqueſt to the faithful brave — 

4 But ſuch i is God' s inſcrutable decree! 2 ge 
For Syria, had it been his will to fre. 


He ftill had kept his champion from the grave 60 1! 


Qa oras a moſtrat moræ qe pot Faire | 
Qa un ſol colp a lo meill del mon pres, 
Totas lonors, tox los gaux, tox los bes? 
O mais medem ge res noi pot grandir, 
Ben deuriom menz doptar a-morir ? 


Ai Seigner, reis valenz, & ges 1. 8 | 


O:mais armas, ni fort tornei eſpes, 

Ne ricas corz, ni bel don alt et gran; 
Dos vos noies gen eraz caps del aire? 
Ne ges faran 1 livrat 'a nu traire 

I en, ge eron en woſtre ſerwir mes, © 
Qateudion gel guierdon ene ? 


' (8) Though few claſſical imitations are 
diſcoverable in the writings of Provencal 


Ni 2 * cell ges degr an avir, 


Qaias faich en gran ricor venir ? 


Longa ira et duol vida avran, 
Es tox temps dol gar aiffi lor es pres; 


Et Sarracin, T. ure, Paian, et Perſan, 


Vers doptavon mais come nat de Maire, 
Creiſeran tan dorgoill tot lor afaire, 
De plus greu ner lo ſepolcre conges. 
Dar Deus lo vol, car fil no lo volgues 
Et vos ſeigner weſyiſſes ſes mentir 
De Soria tos ad foxir. 
O mais 


hand yet there | is a — imilarity i in this 
thought and the re 
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But where will prince or potentate be found 
The ſacred tomb, like thee, to gain and ſave, 
Or like thy brothers, Henry, early crown'd, 

And courteous Geoffry, lov'd by all the brave! 
No chief like theſe remains of human race, 
Who day by day to certain conqueſt leads ;, 
Their ſteps no future hero e'er will trace, 
And he who now preſumes to claim their place, 
Muſt earn and keep it by tranſcendant deeds. 


Oh! moſt rever'd of all the ſons of Fame! 
For ev'ry crime may God thy pardon ſeal! 
Remembering thou wert foremoſt to proclaim, 

Throughout the earth, the glory of his name, 
And cauſe to aſſert with unremitting eat.” 


Noſtradamus ſays that the Provencal language and poetry ar- 
rived at their greateſt degree of ſplendour about 1162, and con- 


tinued in favour till 1382. So that the period of their perfec- 


tion was about two hundred and fifty years. Though this 


— 


language is called Provencal, it is certain, ſay the authors of 


 P Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, that it was more cultivated 


in Languedoc, Dauphiny, and Acquitain, than in thie province 


that has given it a name: for in two great collections of the 


O nals non ai ' eſperanza gell an | 
Reis ni princes qi cobrar la Ke Euvey 
Et cel Seigner quel woftre leu teran : 


Devon gardar co fos de prez amaire; Bel Sei ner reis, cel Deus ges perdonaire, 
Ni tal faron woſtri dui valen fraire, Pierais hom, verais vida, verais merces, 
Li iorſuer reis, el cortex cons Zoufres, Vos faza tal perdon com ops vos es; 

Et qui en loc remanra de vos tres, | Di gel tort avos perdon et falir, A 


Ben deu aver ferm cor et An confir 


Et menbre li com. Io faviez ſerwire. 
De tox bons aips et ſi meteis iauxir. 


ghoſt of Hector, in the ſecond book of Could any mortal kand prevent our Fate, 
This hand, and this alone, had ſav'd the 


irgil's Eyeid : | 
—— fi pergama dextra fe Pitt, 


 Defendi paſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſents. 
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lives of - theſe poets among the ancient MSS. in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, out of a hundred and ten, not above eight or 
nine are Provencaux. 

Not only our Richard the Firſt, but the famous biſhop of 
Lincoln, Groffeteſte, Alexander the monk of Ely, St. Eldred, 
and ſeveral other Engliſh prelates and eccleſiaſtics — 
themſelves by their compoſitions i in this language. 

The ſouthern provinces of France becoming, either by con- 
queſt or inheritance, ſubject to the French king, and loſing their 
natural ſovereigns, and, conſequently, the ſplendour of their 
courts, the cultivation and favour of their language were ſud- 

denly diſcontinued, and it was ſoon as much diſregarded as 
the jargon of any other provincial. dialect. It has ever been 
the ſame with the language of countries that have loſt their 
princes and independence: the Iriſh, the Scots, and the Welch, 
who were once proud of their vernacular tongues and poetry, 
ſeem to have loſt all deſire of cultivating either, when their 
capitals were deprived of the preſence of their natural and here- - 
ditary ſovereigns. 5 

The Provencals. ceaſed tins aſter the fourteenth century. 
The Troubadours had degraded themſelves by their licentiouſ- 
neſs to ſuch a degree as to be ſupprcſſed and baniſhed with ig- 
nominy. Courts were diſguſted with the crouds of theſe rapa- 
cious and corrupt artiſts without talents, Like the Knights. 
Templars and the Jeſuits, their diſgrace and perſecution be- 

came general; and there was no country in Europe that was 
diſpoſed to pity or encourage them after they had been ene 
cenſured and branded. in France by Philip Auguſtus, 
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It is very difficult to ſeparate the Provencal diale& from the 
language that was ſpokcn during the middle ages in other parts 
of the French dominions. The Normans made it their boaſt at 


the beginning of the eleventh century, that they ſpoke the 
Romanſe 


7% 
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Romanſe language with purity, particularly at Rouen /s/. 
Some of the writers of thoſe times call the French language 
Lingua Gallica, and ſome Romana, or Romana Ruſtica, The 
term Romanſe, derived from the language in which tales and 
novels were firſt written, did not for many years after this pe- 
riod convey the ſame idea as at preſent, Parler Roman was 

another expreſſion for ſpeaking French. In the time of Charles 
V. of France, the ſame expreſſion is uſed by Guillaume de 

Nangy. And as the ruſtic Romanſe language was that of the 
courts of French princes in general, every heroic hiſtory and 
metrical narration, and indeed almoſt every thing that was 
written in that language, was called Romans, or Romance. 


This is confirmed by a line of the Roman a Alexandre, by 
Lambert Li Cors: i 


Veſtu comme Hain et fot . Romans. * 
He dreſſed like a Frenchman, and ſpoke the Romance, 15 


It was not till the reign of Philip Auguſtus, at the latter end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, ſays 
M. de la Ravaliere (4), that men of learning and reputation in 


the capital ventured to write in the vulgar tongue; when, till _ 


leaving the Latin Language in poſſeſſion of hymns, and other 
poems on ſacred ſubjects, they exerciſed their talents upon 
themes th ſecular; but moſt Weng in . tp 0 
tions. 


originated from ect 2 ancient Gallic, 0 Teutonic, 
brought into Gaul by the Franks ; but in the ſouthern parts 
of France, bordering upon the Mediterranean, many Greek 
words are ſtill diſtinguiſhable, which are ſuppoſed to have 
been brought thither by the colonies of Phoceans Flames 


s g Revol. de la Langue Fran. p. 113. ( Anciennets des Chanſon par le meme, 
| | f | P · 21 4» 


; there 
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there in remote antiquity, and, Perhaps, by Greek merchants 
trading to Marſeilles. 


According to M. de Sainte-Palaie (i), the P! Aer 
ence between the French and Provengal languages during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries conſiſted in the terminations of 


the ſame words. When the French uſed the e feminine the 
Provengals uſed 2 or o, neither of which were pronounced, as 


is the caſe in our words ſea and people. The Provencal termi- 


nations reſembled thoſe of the Italian and Spaniſh languages, 


and where the French uſed | eux and eur, the Provengals had 


os and or. 


M. de la Ravaliere 60 obſerves that laymen in the provinces 


began to write the vulgar language much earlier than in the 
capital, where Latin was longer underſtood(/). The year 1130 
was the date of the firſt poem in French of which tradition has 


preſerved the name: Priſe de Feruſalem, par le Chevalier Be- 


chada; but no Ae of this work is come down to the 


preſent times. 


The moſt ancient remnants of the French proſe language 
are the laws of William the Conqueror, who died 1087, and 


the ſermons of St. Bernard, written early in the following cen- 


tury, in which it appears that this language differed conſider- 
ably from that of Provence, of the ſame period, as it was writ- 
ten by the Troubadours (). 


But the early poets of Provence and eh 


their dialects ſuperior to all others at that time by their ſongs, 
and tales, which were read with great avidity, Works of 


amuſement, being within the reach of every kind of reader, ex- 
tend the influence of a language univerſally, while thoſe of 


philoſophy and ſcience can ny be read by the learned. 


0 Mem, de Liit. tom. xxiv. p. 680. Den lo . for Deus illud vult. 
Y Ubi ſupra, p. 119. (n) Recherches ſur les plus anciennes tra- 
(1) In the firſt E. 'uſade 1995, the als. ductions en langue Frangoiſe, par Abb“ Le- 


tary cry or ſignal for battle uſed by the Bey, Mem. de Litt. tom. xvii. zme. 
French differed but little from Latin: partie. 
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The chief difference and difficulties in theſe dialects, to mo- 
dern readers, ariſe from the capricious, or careleſs orthogra- 
Phy in which they have been written: as the ſame word, by 
the ſame author, in the ſame line, is frequertly diſguiſed by a 
new combination of letters | by 

The French are unable to produce ſpecimens of poetry in 
their vulgar tongue, or any. of its dialects, of an earlier date 
than the conqueſt of England 1066, or indeed than the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, So that probably,” ſays the 
learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (=), © the oldeſt 

French poem of any length now extant, is a tranſlation of 
the Beſtiarius by Phil. de Thaun.” The Authors of the 
Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France (o), ſuppoſe it to have been 
written about 1125, that is, thirty years before le Brut, which 
Fauchet places at the head of French poems (p). 

No canticles or hymns unmixed with Latin can be found in 
France with muſical notes of ſo early a period as the twelfth 
century, except in eccleſiaſtical books, where the rhymes were 
generally maſculine, becauſe they beſt ſuited ſinging; And 
& it ſeems,” ſays the Abbe Le Beuf (), as if the muſical 


(ii) Vol. iv. p. 50. 
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(o) Tom. ix. p. 173—190 _ | 
(p) The Beſtiarius is a kind of natural 
hiſtory, in rhyme; and Le Brut is the title 


of a metrical and fabulous hiſtory of Bri- 
rain. It is called Le Brut d Angleterre, from 


Brutus, the ſon of Eneas, the pretended 
founder of the Britiſh nation. The date of 
this compoſition, which is imagined to be 
only a tranſlation, verfified, of the Hiſtory 


of Geaffery of Monmouth in Latin, is gi- 


ven by the author himſelf in four verſes at 
the end of the work: | 
Puis que Dieu incarnation 
. Pris, pour notre redemption, 
M. C. L. & cing ans 
Fit Maiftre Wiſtace ceſi Romans. 
This citation, from the preface to the Fa- 
Bliaux, affords an additional proof in fa- 
your of the arguments uſed by the editor 
of the Canterbury Tales, concerning the 
name of the author of Le Brut: Wiftace, 


and Euſtache, in French verſe are triſyl- 
lables, and Vace, Wace, Guace, and Gaſſe, 
diſſyllables. Now if this Romanſer's name 
be regarded as a triſyllable, there then will 
be nine ſyllables in the laſt verſe of the 


Quatrain, which is one more than either 


of the reſt contains. _ 
" 2M HE Ts IB. THR BY 
Puis que Dieu incarnation 
1 „ $-:<.. $5. 8-78: 
Pris, pour notre redemption, 
1 1 
Mille cent cinguante et cing ans 
. 2 3 4 1 6 7 8 9 
Fit maiſtre Wiftace ceſt Romans. 
Mace or Gace would certainly ſuit the metre 
better: 1 


f en ne Bu 44D 
Fit ma ire Wace ceſt Romans. 


However, it is probable, ſuch was the un- 


ſettled ſtate of orthography before the inven- 
tion of printing, that all theſe appellations 
implied one and the fame perſon. 
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tt notes ſet to this old language would beſt diſcover when our 
cc forefathers made a word conſiſt of two or more e ſyllables, 


« which we pronounce in one (7).” 

It is not only the eccleſiaſtical books of Paris which Guroidh 
proofs of early chanting in the French language; ſtill more 
ancient examples may be found in cities remote from the capi- 
tal: Du Cange, under the word Farſa, and Epiſtola farſita, 
has proved that it was once univerſal in all the provinces of 
France; and Carpentier, his continuator, ſays that they ill 
ſing the epiſtle 'of St. Stephen at Aix in Provence, half in 
French and half in Latin; and this they call Les plaints de Saint 


5 Efteve, or, The Compluints of St. Stephen.“ The ſame 


practice ſubſiſted very lately at Rheims. And in the rules for 


the church ſervice of Soiſſons, written in 1097, under biſhop 


Nivelon the firſt, it is ordained in the Rubric that three ſub- 
deacons, robed i in ſacred veſtments, ſhould ling Entendez tuit « a 
= ſermon (6). 

The following ie of their ancient chants to the French 
language, with which the people were amuſed or inſtructed 


on certain feſtivals, were found by the Abbe Le Beuf at Amiens. 


However it was a common practice in the Gallic church during 


the ninth century, according to this author, to read the acts of 


ſaints during the maſs, in Latin: but he ſuppoſes that this lan- 


guage was then ſufficiently underſtood by the ancient Gallic fa- 


milies. The practice of ſinging canticles or carols in the vul- 
gar tongue, on Chriſtmas eve, and thence called noelt, in the 


country churches of France, had its origin about the time that : 
the common people ceaſed to underſtand Latin *. 


(7 The fas expedient mk greatly | leſs or ignorant a as to . A ſyllable ib 


facilitate the reading our own old poets, out à note. 
by enabling us to aſcertain the number of (s) Theſe are the firſt words of the 


ſyllables in each. line, and inting out prologue or introduction to the para- 
their true accentuation, could we but find phraſe, in old French, of the epiltle of 


the melodies to which they were originally St. Stephen. 
ſet and ſung : for though we ſhould fre- The word ao is derived from na- 


_ meet with ſeveral notes to one -alis, and fi gnified originally a cry of joy at 
yllable, yet no compoſer was ever ſo care- Chriſtmas, EE NOUELs 
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Such chants as were appropriated to St. Stephen's day were 
uſually ſung in the following manner: the ſubdeacon firſt re- 
peated each verſe of the epiſtle in Latin, and two chorifters 
fung the explication or paraphraſe ; all were mounted in a 

- pulpit in order to be the better underſtood (2). "F011 

The Miſſals, whence theſe ſpecimens were extracted, are in 
Gregorian notes, written'on a ſtalk of four red lines, in the | 
following manner. l 


Prologue. In Die S. Stephani Epiſtala. 
f * NY | EY | l : 1 4 ; ; 5 ? e 
3 En—ten—dis tout 4 cheſt ar mon : 1 AL 
But I ſhall exhibit them in a more modern dreſs, 
Prologue to the Paraphraſe of the Epiſtle for St. Stephen's: 
5 | „„ 
Lu) Fe 4 $4 LA; . IT IE NI UT LEE EIT, CID ES 
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(:) Mr. Addiſon tells us, Spectator, 
No 18. that when operas were firſt ex- 
hibited in England ** the Italian actors 
++ ſung their parts in their own language, 
0 * the ſame time that our countrymen 

rformed them in our own native 


tongue. Indeed part of the church 


firniews in Ruffa is il ere in Greek, 


and part in the Sclavonian lan guage. 
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4% how, and by what treaſon he was ** Adts of the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt, in- | 
„ wickedly ſtoned, for Jeſus Chriſt and „ ſpired by the Holy Ghol In diebusillis, N 
© for his name: here you will have it It was in thoſe days of piety, and of ſo 
© in the leflon. [Leſſon from the As of much faith and grace that God in bis great 
e Apoſtles.) This leſſon that he reads to ** mercy died for Chriſtianity, In this | 
% you, was written by St. Luke, in the happy time, the apoſtles beloved of God 
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The melody of the preceding cent ſeems of antch higher 
antiquity than the words, as it greatly reſembles that which 
Meibomius has printed in his preface to the ſeven ancient 
Greek writers on Muſic, to which he thinks Te. Deum Was 


originally ſung. 


& choſe St. Stephen to-preach 


the track # n 


Stephanus plenus gratid et fortitudine fa- 
1 prodigia et figna magna in populo. 
St. Stephen of whom I fing, full of 


grace and virtue, did gre 


at wonders 


1 and mir racles among the people preach- 


644 1 ing the word of God and the Chriſtian - 
© faith to unbelievers.” Surrexeruat au- 


tem guidam de. ynagoga, &. 
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The following Chant, for the Feaſt of St. John the Evan- 
geliſt, was extracted from a MS. at Amiens, written about 
theyerizze, og 
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(x) ** Good Chriſtians, whom God con- and uſes it on this Feaſt of St. John, the 
% quered in long battle, when he ſent his ** couſin» german of Jefus Chriſt, whom 
only ſon, hear the leſſon that is now read, God elected, and who wrote both his 
© unto you, which Jeſus the ſon of Siraca words and actions.“ Lectio libri ſapientiæ. 
© made.” „ Tefus our good advocate, the wiidom of 


«The holy church ſelected part of it, God is named, &c.“ 15 
| | 4. 
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The ſame Chant is repeated ſeveral times to different words; 
but as theſe ſpecimens are given more to ſhew the ſtate of Mu- 
fic at ſo early a period, than that of Poetry, I ſhall quit this 
Melody, and inſert another of the ſame antiquity, which, how- 
ever, when written in common notes, and barred, ſeems more 
like a modern French ſecular air, than an ancient eccleſiaſtical 
Chant. | of 
New Year's Day. 
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( y) „Good people, for who ſalvation 
«6 God deigned to cloath himſelf in fleſh, 
% and humbly live in a cradle, who has 
«© the whole world in his hand. Render 
„him ſweet thanks who in his life worked 


&« ſach wonders ; and for our redemption 
„ humbled himſelf even to death, Lef#io 
„ cpiſtolæ, &c,— Leſſon from the Epiſtle 
60 2 St, Paul to Titus: St, Nau ſent this 
6 ditty, &e.“ 
Here 
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This Melody, compared with "AR! Plain- 1 is very 


florid, and full of ſuch embelliſhments as ſeem to have been in 


favour during the thirteenth century. The original copy con- 


fiſts of three kinds of notes, longs, breves, and ſemibreves, 
| beſides ligatures and triplets. * It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, ſays the 
« Abbe Le Beuf, that the deſign of thoſe who eſtabliſhed ſuch 
e chants in ſome of the churches of France, was to diſtinguiſh 
_ « feſtivals and holy times, by the ornaments and graces with 
© which they were ſung; as, in others was done by allowing. 
particular portions of the ſervice to be performed in Faux- 
*bourdon, or Counterpoint (z).“ 
The French have at all times had a paſſion for ſuch muſic 
as their country afforded. King Pepin made the chants of the 
church, which were indeed Roman, his particular ſtudy, and 


his ſon Charlemagne had Roman maſters to teach it, and eſta- 


bliſhed ſchools. for it in all parts of his empire. In the tenth 
century the fingular attention that was paid to its culture would 


encourage a belief that it was regarded as one of the moſt ne- 


ceffary of the liberal arts, and had arrived at a higher pitch of 


C perfeclion than is now eaſy. to diſcover. Indeed the treatiſes 


that were written on the ſubjeck | in the preceding century were 


innumerable ; but the writers of the tenth and ſucceeding cen- 


* Here the word Ae, from "0 is or = to which it was afterwards ap- 


uſed in its primitive ſenſe for an Epiſtle, propriated. 
5 Ding; a fentence,. ape not oy a poem, ( Trail Hiſt ſur le Chant Ecele ef. p. 138. 
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turies hardly ever ſpeak of the abilities of a man of letters 
without including, as an honourable accompliſhment, his pro- 
greſs in muſic. There was no ſchool in which it was not“ 
taught, and the greateſt maſters, ſuch as Remi d'Auxerre, 
Hucbald of St. Amand, St. Odo of Cluni, Gerbert Scholaſti- 
cus, and Abbon taught it with the ſame care as the moſt ſu- 
blime ſciences, It is to be wiſhed, however, that ſome con- 
ſummate judge of muſic and antiquity, of indiſputable autho- 
rity would kindly inform us, once for all, what were the ex- 
cellencies of this muſic wh ch was ſo highly eſteemed and ſo di- 
ligently cultivated. * It is difficult to imagine, ſay the au- 
« thors of the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France,(a), that all this 
« care and ſtudy was beſtowed upon mere p/ain Chant, For 
« ancient authors who ſpeak of chanting in the church, and of 
* other mulic, never confound them; nor does what they ſay | 
of the one at all ſuit the other. In: the time of Cheremsgü- 
when the plain-chant of the Gallican church was changed for 
that of the Roman, no mention is made of a change in other 
muſic, which we may ſuppoſe remained the ſame as before.“ 
In anſwer to this charitable remark of the pious authors of 
the Literary Hiſtory of France it may be obſerved, that the 
venerable perſonages of whom they ſpeak had too ſeriouſly re- 
nounced the vanities of the world to ſtudy and teach the light 
and ſcurrilous ſtrains, as they were then called, with which 
the vulgat were captivated. The difficulty of underſtanding 
the peculiar property of each mode, and learning the numer- 
ous chants in the Antiphonarium, not only for the uſe of Sun- 
1 days and common days, but for the ſeveral feſtivals through 
out the year, muſt have employed all the time which eccleſſaſ- 
tics could ſpare from more ſerious and devout occupations. But 
that 79 diſtinction was made between the word Mu/ic and Plain 
Chant is certain, from the titles of all the MS. tracts on theſe 
ſubjeQs that are come down to us; in which, though no other 
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trouble of deciphering them. 


re. 259 
rules are given than merely for the eccleſiaſtical modes and canto 
fermo, yet they are called treatiſes on Mufic: as Odo's dia- 
logue beginning, Quid eff Mufica? The Enchiridion Muſice of 


Hubald ; and Guido's Micrologus, Sive Libri duo DE MUSICA, 


in the dedication of which to Theodald the author himſelf ſays 
cpi inter alia Muſicam pueris tradere. © Among other 
« things [ began to teach the children (of our convent) mufic.”? 


The truth is that a rage for univerſality in ſciences during this 


century impeded the progreſs of all. The ſtudy of the Tri- 


vum, comprehending grammar, rhetoric, and logic; the Qua- 
drivium, arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and aſtronomy, includ- 


ing all the liberal arts, could afford no leiſure for becoming 
profound in any one of them, and each individual contenting 


| himſelf with that ſuperficial acquaintance with the ſciences 
which was required by his college, could never quit the beaten 
track, or penetrate new regions of intellectual ſpace. The 
human mind has limits which are very remote from omni- 
ſcience; and a rage for univerſal knowlege is more frequently 
the conſequence of oftentation and frivolous curioſity than a 
ſerious deſire to fathom the abyſs of true ſcience. Auguſtine, 
Boethius, and Caſſiodorus, wrote upon all the liberal arts %%; 
but the ſtudent who ſhould endeavour to learn them by the 


ſcanty information to be found in their treatiſes, would have 


little leſs trouble on his hands, and be enabled to advance but 
| little farther, than the original inventors of the arts they pre- 
tend to teach. To ſpecify the numerous tracts on the ſubject 

of muſic written long after by the French clergy, of which 
ſeveral are ſtill preſerved in the king's library at Paris, and in 


other public libraries, would afford ſmall ſatisfaction to the 
reader, without extracts; and indeed the extracts themſelves, 
were they to be given, would not, oy their e dare the 
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It was not till the reign of Philip Auguſtus that  SonGs in 
the French language became common. Gautier de Coincy, an 
ecclefiaſtic of St. Medard de Soiſſons, compoſed a conſiderable. 


number, which are fill preſerved in MS. among his ole 


writings. 


The moſt ancient French ſongs are called lays 1 66 They werea 


kind of elegies, ſays M. IEveque de la Ravaliere (2), filled with 
* amorous complaints. The origin of this ſpecies of compoſition 
is ſuch as rendered it neceſſarily plaintive: as the word Lai 


is imagined to have been derived from Leſſus, Latin, which 


« ſignifies complaints and lamentations. However there are 
« ſome lays which deſcribe moments of joy and,pleaſure more 
“ than ſorrow or pain; and others upon ſacred ſubjects (a).“ 


_ Chaucer, who frequently uſes the word lay, confines it 


wholly to ſongs of complaint and ſorrow : 


And in a lettre wrote he all his ſorwe, 
In manere of a complaint or a Lay, 


Unto his 8 8 freſhe lady May. 


Cant. Tales, v. 9754 5 


a He. was 3 nothing dorſt he ſay, 
Sauf in his ſonges ſomwhat wold he wray 
His wo, as in a general complaining; _ 
He faid, he loved, and was beloved nothing. 
Of ſwiche matere made he many Layes, _ 
Songes, complaintes, roundels, virelayes —— 


(2 Ancients dn Chanſons, 7 om. J. p. 


22 
a The judicious and penetrating edi- 


tor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, (ſee 


introductory diſcourſe, vol. iv.) is of a dif- 
ferent opinion; and thinks that Liod, 
% Iſland. Lied, Teuton. Leoth, Saxon, 
„% and Lai, F rench, are all to be deduced 


« from the ſame Gothic original.” Skin · 


ner, very improbably, I think, imagines that 


all theſe words, — che Anglo- Sar. 


Tran. T. 11255. 


on Ly, and French Lai, are derived from- 
La, the name of a muſical note; but this 
ſyllable is never pronounced Jay, in ſolmi- 


ation, but /aw. Junius: ſeems, equally: 


_ unfortunate, in his genealogy of this w 


which he derives from the Greek, . 
The Dutch, he ſays, call a birth- :day 
hymn, Leyſen; and perhaps, continues he, 
from the frequent uſe of Kyrie Eleiſon, 
Klee, on ſolemn feſtivals, the word 


Ley bad! its origin. 
| Thus 
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Thus end T this ee or this Lay. ib. 


In Spencer”! 8 . however, its acceptation was more gene- 
ral, and as frequently applied to ſongs of joy, as ſorrow : 


To the maiden's ſounding timbrels ſung 
In well attuned notes, a Joyous lay. Fairy Queen. 


4 Shakſpeare and Milton uſe it likewiſe indifcriminately for 
every kind of ſong. 


Lai ſeems a word purely Francic and Saxon, it is neither to 


be found in the Armoric language, nor in the dialect of Pro- 
vence. The French poeteſs Marie, who in the time of St. 
Louis, about the middle of the thirteenth century, tranſlated 
ſeveral tales from the Armoric language of Bretagne, calls them 


lais; but the term is of much higher antiquity. After its adop- 


tion by the Engliſh poets it ſoon became a generical term in 
poetry for every ſpecies of verſe, as Song is now : but both 
theſe words ſtill retain their particular acceptation as well as 
generical : for by a /ong-is underſtood a ſhort poem ſet to a tune, 


and this was the particular man of lay, 1 in the laſt century 


among our muſical writers, 


Tales and ſongs, ſays the editor of ancient Reken Contes 
Frangois, were the moſt common and ancient ſpecies of poetry. 


The French, naturally gay, chearful, and ſportive, were more 


attached to this ſpecies of compoſition than any other nation, 


and communicated this love for lyric -poetry to their neigh- 
bours. They muſt have been in poſſeſſion of a great number 
of theſe ſongs and tales, becauſe in all ſocial meetings the 
cuſtom was for every one preſent either to ſing a ſong or tell a 
| ſtory, as appears by the end of the fable of the pies, 94 of 
Mere d. force, where we read theſe verſes. 


A ceſt mots Fenift Cts Fabliaux 
Que nous avons en rime mis, 
Pour conter devant nos amis. 
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And according to John li Chapelain, in his ditty of the 82 
criſtain of Clugny, it was cuſtomary for a bard to pay his rec- 
koning with a ſtory or a ſong. 


Uſage eſt en Normandie, 
Que qui hebergiez eſt, qu'il die 
, Fable ou Chanſon a ſon ofte 
Ceſte coſtume pas nen ofte © ** 
Sire Fehans li Chapelains. 8 


In Normandy a ſong or tale | 
Is current coin for wine or al; 
Nor does the friendly hoſt require 
For bed and board a better hire. 


In the thirteenth century the ſongs in vogue were of vari- 

ous kinds; moral, merry, and amorous. And at that time 
melody ſeems to have been little more than plain- ſong, or 
chanting. The notes were ſquare, and written on four lines 
only, like thoſe of the Romiſh church, in the clef of C, without 
any marks for time. The movement and embelliſhments of 
the air depended on the abilities of the ſinger. The compaſs 
of modern muſic is much extended ſince by the cultivation of 
the voice, for it was not till towards the end of St. Lewis's 
reign that the fifth line began to be added to the ſtave. The 
ſinger always nee himſelf on an inſtroment-- in 
uniſon (G). 
The HakP paſſed for the o nobles 105 majeſtic of ill 
ments, and on this account the romancers place it in the 
hands of their een ee as the ancient Greek bards did 
the lyre. . 


( 30 Poeſics du ray de Navarre, Tom. Th 8 | 
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This inſtrument was in ſuch general favour that an old poet (c) 
has made it the ſubject of a poem, called Le Did de la Harpe, 
* the Ditty, or Poem, upon the Harp," and praiſes it as an in- 


ſtrument too good to be profaned in taverns, or places of de- 


bauchery, ſaying that it ſhould be uſed by knights, eſquires, 
clerkes, perſons of rank, and ladies with plump and beautiful 


hands; and that its courteous and gentle ſounds ſhould be heard - 


gry” by the elegant and good. 
It had twenty-five ſtrings, to each of which the poet gives 


an allegorical name: calling one Liberality, another Wealth, 
a third Politeneſs, a fourth Youth, &c. applying all theſe qua- 


lities to his miſtreſs, and comparing her to the harp. 
The inſtrument which moſt frequently ſerved for an accom- 


paniment to the harp, and which diſputed the pre-eminence 


with it in the early times of muſic in France, was the VIoL; 
and, indeed, when reduced to four ſtrings, and ſtript of the 


frets with which viols of all kinds ſeem to have been furniſhed 


till the ſixteenth century, it ſtill holds the firſt place moos 


treble inſtruments, under the denomination of Violin. 


The Viol played with a Bow, and wholly different from the 


Vielle, whoſe tones are produced by the friction of a wheel, 
which indeed performs the part of a bow, was very early in 
favour with the inhabitants of France. Theſe inſtruments, 


however, are frequently confounded by writers as well as 


readers; but, to remove all ambiguity, I ſhall give an en- 
graving of a figure on the portico of Notre Dame at Paris, 
e according to Monfaucon (4%, 8 8 King 1 pln 


with a Violin in his hand (e). 


(c) Sos. wa flouriſhed in the 
fourteenth century, and of whom a far- 


ther account will be given in the preſent _ 
chapter. 


(a Monumens de la Mosarcbie F rangoiſe. | 


tom. i. p. 56. The cathedral, of Notre 
PIN at Paris, was founded "7 Childe- 


"a the Fir, in 4 Gath century : 3 


5 gan ta be rebuilt 3 in the tenth century, by 


ing Robert; was continued by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and finiſhed by Philip Auguſtus, 


who died 1223, after a long reign, which 
began 1180. 
() See Plate II. No 1. 
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On an antique bafon, or ewer, dub nin ande is a re- 
preſentation of a muſician Are. onoa xiol with a long bow. 


The late excellent antiquary, 1'abbe Le Beuf, was af opinion 
that the workmanſhip of this baſon was executed during the 


time of the firſt race of French kings, that is, before the year 


752, which: makes the uſe of the bow of muchi higher an - 


tiquity in France than can be proved in any qther country. 


The deſign engraved upon this veſſel, which was dug up in a 


place where palace of one of the kings of Soiſſons 3 is ſup- 
poſed to have ſtood, is divided into compartments, in one f 
which is repreſented a Player on the Harp, exalted on a high 
ſeat ; on his might hand is a Singer, with a roll of per in 
his hand, and on his left a lie on the Viol . 
In the illuminatious of a MS. of the beginning of aki four- 
teenth century containing the Poems of the King of Navarre, 
and his cotemporary poets, deſeribed by M. de 1s Rayaliere (g), is 
the figure of a Jongleur, or Minſtrel, ſitting likewiſe on an ex- 


| alted ſeat, who ſeems playing to the king and queen of Na- 
varre (J). But a ſtill more conſpicuous monument. of the 


early uſe and importance of the Bow in France may be ſeen on 
the portico of the chapel of St. Julian des Meneſtriers,” at Paris, 
of which I likewiſe inſert an engraving (i). This church was 
built 1331, by Jaques Grure and Hugues li Lorrain, two of 
the Jongleure, or minſtrels, of Philip de Valois: and in the Hiſ-. 

tory of the Troubadours (4), M. Millot tells us that William 

the Ninth, Count of Poitou, in one of his Poems, after re- 


lating a particular adventure with a common woman in very 
free terms, and reflecting upon his bonnes fortunes, or favour 
with the ladies, thanks God and Sz. Julian for his ſucceſs. “ It 


« was then,” ſays M. Millot, cuſtomary, ſuch was the ſu- 
«x perſtition of the times, for lber to invoke Hess N 


(/) See plate II. Nez „„ 6 oy pl, II. No * 
(g) Poefies da Roi de Navarre rom, 3 (7) Plate Pt. Ne 2, 
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«for ſucceſs in their moſt profligate undertakings ; and St. 


Julian was the particular faint and protector to whom they 


% addreſſed themſelves upon ſuch occaſions. As, in higher 
antiquity, Mercury was the patron divinity of thieves (0). 
The ſtatue which is fixed at the portico of St. Julian's 


chapel, is that of St. Genet, in whoſe hands the V7 and Bow 


are placed : an honour conferred upon him by the minſtrels on 


* 


account of his having been a Comedian by profeſſion, and con- 
ſequently one of their brethren (7). D 


The ancient and reſpectable monuments upon which the 


involuntary crime, is ſaid to have made a 


vow that he would receive into his houſe 


all paſſengers who ſhould be in want of a 
habitation, by which he obtained the title 


of the Hoſpitable Saint, and was afterwards 


addreſſed as the ' patron of travellers, to 


whom prayers were made for a good 


lodging. L*Oraiſon de S. Julian, & L 


Hotel de St. Julien, were terwards, uſed 
by the French, in pleaſantry, much in the 
| ſame ſenſe as with us, dining with Duke: 


Humphrey, But in the tales written in 


old French ſo early as the twelfth century, 
the allufion was more licentious. Boccace 


(Giorn. II. nov. 2.) ſpeaks of the Paternoſtro 


di San Giuliano, and makes Rinaldo, after a 


ſucceſsful adventure with a female, return 


thanks to God and St. Julian: Per la qual 


coſa Rinaldo Idio, & San Giuliano ringru- 


ziando, montd.a Cavallo, La Fontaine, who; 


has tranſlated this tale, calls it Z*Orai/on 


| (ﬆ). Surius - informs us that St. Genet, 
lived in the time of the emperor Diocleſtan; 


and that in order to entertain this prince 


and his, people he frequently ridiculed the 


Chriſtians upon the ſtage, where he un- 


dertooł to repreſent the ceremonies of bap- 
tiſm, and performed himſelf the part of 


the perſon that was to be baptiſed: coun- 


terfeiting fickneſs, of which he was to be 


* Requeil des Saints, tom. iv. 


St. Julian, in order to expiate an 
(!) 9 + EXP | 


Viol appears, are proofs that it has long been a favourite in- 


cured 'by becoming a Chriſtian. But 
when the prieſt and exorciſt appeared to 
pertorm the ceremony, he was admoniſhed 
in a viſton to renounce the errors of Pa- 
ganiſm, and ſeriouſly afſume the character 


of Chriſtian ; upon which, he inſtantly de- 


clared that he would no longer worſhip 


idols but receive the divine grace that was 
offered to him, which the other actors and 


the audience imagined was done in order 


to render the ſcene more natural and a- 


muſing; he was therefore baptiſed ac- 
cording to all the Chriſtian rites, and 
dreſſed in a white robe. After this, ſol- 
diers appeared as if ſent by the emperor to 


drag him before the judge, where he was 
to worſhip a ſtatue of Venus which was 
placed on the ſtage for that purpoſe : Ge- 


net, however, loudly proteſted that he 


was a Chriſtian and would adore the true 


God, and not images of wood or ſtone. 
The emperor himſelf at firſt believed that 
this was only done to heighten his part; but 
at length finding that he continued to ſpeak 


like a Chriſtian and not an actor, he com- 
manded him to be chaſtiſed before the peo- 
ple, and afterwards ſent to a præfect of the 


name of Plautian, who finding it impoſſible 
to ſubdue his conſtancy by torture, ordered 
him to be beheaded. This event happened 


the twenty fifth of Auguſt, 303. 
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ſtrument in France; and that the Minſirele, in the higheſt eſti- 


mation with the public, were at all times the beſt Hol Nis . 
their age. | 


. Muſicians, who accompanied ſuch bards, as ſung 1 5 own | 
1 are e by an old trench. poet who flouriched about 


1230, and who is quoted by Ducheſne in his edition of the 
works or Alain Chartier, and by Borel, Tr 45 des Anti E 


Quand les tables ottes furent 
Cil jugleour in pies eſturent 
S'ont viols & harpes prijes 
Chanſons, ſons, vers et gy 
Et de geſtes chant# nos ont. 


Roman du T ournoyement de VAntechriſt, 


When the cloth was ta'en away 
Minſtrels ſtrait began to play, 
And while harps and viols join 

Raptur'd bards in ſtrains divine, 

Loud the trembling arches ang 

With the noble deeds we ſung. 


' Though the word Minſtrel 3 in our language is 1 to 4 
muſician who plays on inſtruments, yet the term Fonglerie, in old 


French, included four different ſpecies of performers: the 


Troubadours who wrote, ſet, and ſung their own verſes; the 


Singers, employed by thoſe poets and compoſers to whom na- 


ture had denied a voice; the Diſeurs, Narrators, or Romancers, 
who in a kind of chant recited their metrical hiſtories ; and 
the Players upon Inſtruments, who accompanied the S acbb 
and ſingers, or performed at feaſts and revels without ſing- 
ing. Theſe laſt exerciſed. the art of minſtrelſy ſo often men- 
tioned by our poets. "8 FITC word * or Jongleur 
is 


r n U 8710 1 


is generally thought to be a corruption of Joculator; but this 
term originally implied a Jeter or Buffoon, rather than a Mu- 
ſician. The etymology, therefore, of this word, which has 
been hazarded by M. de la Ravaliere (z), from Ongle, a nail; 

Ongleur, a thrummer of inſtruments with the nails, ſeems in- 


genious and probable ; as the Lyre, Cithara, Harp, Lute, and 
Guitar, the moſt ancient ſtringed inſtruments, have at all times 


been played with the nails, and ends of the fingers. 
| Strolling Muſicians of this kind abounded in France ſo early 
| as the time of Charlemagne, who forbids their admiſſion into 
convents (o); and in the firſt Capitulary of Aix la Chapelle /), 
this prince ſpeaks of them as perſons branded with infamy. 
They continued, however, to amuſe the great in private, as 
well as the people in public, as a diſtinct body of men, till the 
Troubadours introduced Poetry into France in the dialect of that 


country. Their licentiouſneſs was frequently repreſſed, and 


their conduct regulated, by the police; and, during the reign 


of Philip Auguſtus, the Troubadours and Minſtrels were in- 


volved in the ſame diſgrace, and for ſome time baniſhed the 


kingdom; ; which left ſuch a ſtigma upon their order, as no ef- 


forts of genius, or auſterity of manners, could entirely efface; 
though they were afterwards recalled, and in ſome degree re- 
ſtored to public favour. It is obſerved by a late elegant French 


writer, that though the proſcription of Muſic and Poetry, and 


the kind of inquiſition which Philip eſtabliſhed againſt the 
90 Jongleurs in France, may have originated from the laudable 


intention of repreſſing thoſe diſorders which the abuſe of their 


«© profeſſion had occaſioned; yet, if he had reflected that the 
44 fate of letters was at that time in the hands of the Trouba- 
„ ours, and that among every people approaching towards ci- 

« yilization, the progreſs of virtue is generally proportioned to 


(% Pegſ. du Roy de Navarre, tome ll. tome xvii. p. 222, 71 3, & ſeq. 


p. 255» % Capit. Baluz, tome 1, art. 44. 
(0) Mem. de Litt. tome xv. p. 581. & anno 789. 


8 r the 
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&« the cultivation of arts and literature, he would have infliqted 
d a leſs ignominious puniſhment on the objects of his diſplea+ 


« ſure. For ſuch is the empire of prejudice; that the ana- 


e thema it pronounces againſt the abuſe of a profeſſion remains 
in full force, even after the reformation of thoſe who: exer 
« ciſe it.” This author ventures to -pronounce the Fonp/eurs, 
or Troubadours and Minſtrels, "notwithſtanding the contempt 
with which they are named at prefent, to have been the fathers 
of literature in France: © Tt was they who baniſhed ſcholaſtic 
00 quarrels and ill. breeding, and Who! poliſhed the manners, 
« eſtabliſhed the rules of politeneſs; enlivened the | converſa- 
« tion, and purified the gallantry of its inhabitants. That ur- 
e banity, continues he, which diſtinguiſhes us from other peo- 
ce ple, was the fruit of our Songs; and if it is not from them 
«« that we derive our virtues, they at leaſt 4 us how 't to 
© render them amiable Sas * 


 MENESTREL, or Minſtrel, fo early as the ain cen- 


tury was a title given to the Magſtro di Capella of king Pepin, 


father of Charlemagne ; and afterwards to the Coryphaus, or 
leader of any band of muſicians. However in proceſs of time, 


the power of muſic over the munificence of the public being 


enfeebled by the multiplicity of thoſe who had no other ſub- 


ſiſtence, it was thought expedient to try the force of new ws 


different incentives to admiration and benevolence. 75 
Among the Metrical Tales and Fables of the twelfth wo 
thirteenth century, written in the Romanſe or -old French 
language, there is one ſtill ſubfiſting in the libraries of France, 
and in the Bodleian Library (r) intitled Les deux Meneſtriers, 


the Two Minſtrels; in which the ſeveral talents neceſſary to 
thew mma are hep wat bake from hl Lev 9 0 an ex- 


2) Tableau Hiftorique de Gens de Let- (r) MS, Dis 5 86. i 
fres, par PAbbe « dc ae tome v. n 
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tract, 
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tract, as it will ſhew at leaf the ts of neee in France 


at the time it was written (). 

«© Two companies of Wee meeting at a calle, endes“ 
« your to amuſe its Lord by counterfeiting a quarrel. One of 
te them quitting his compatitbns;” inſults a minſtrel of the 
«© other troop, calling him 'a ragged beggar, who never had 
done any thing to deſerve a better dreſs from his patrons ; 
« and, in order to prove his own ſuperiority, ſays with triumph, 
44 that he can tell flories in verſe, both in the Romanſe and Latin 
es tongue; can ſing forty Lays and Heroic Songs (t), as well 
« as every other kind of ſongs which 'may be called for ; 


« that he knew alſo ſtories of Adventures, particularly thoſe 


« of the Round Table; and in ſhort, that he could ſing in- 
« numerable romances, ſuch as Vivian, Reinhold the Dane, &c. 


and relate the ſtories of Flora ond White-Flower. He finiſhes 
the enumeration of his talents by facetiouſly informing the 
ſpectators, that he did not chuſe his preſent employment for 
« want of knowing others; as he was poſſeſſed of ſeveral ſe- 


d erets by which he could make a great fortune: for he knew 
„how to circle an egg, bleed cats, blow beef, and cover houſes 
« with omelets. He alſo knew the art of making goats-caps, 
© cows! bridles, dogs' gloves, hares' armour, joint-ſtool caſes, 


e ſcabbards for hedging- bills; and if he were furniſhed with a 


% couple of harps,. he would make ſuch muſic as they never 
« heard before.” At length, after ſome. additional abuſe, he 
adviſes the Minſtrel whom he attacks, to quit the caſtle without 


ſlaying to be turned out; For I deſpiſe. you too much,” 


ſays he, “to . ki aul camps 5 e ſuch a 
9 pitiful fellow.“ hem od: 


(e) The Meade i U. on this Tit by Y tu? : herring oY 50 are in poſſeſ- 


late excellent editor of Fabliaus et Contes ſion of that inſtructive and amuſing work | 


du. XII. et du XIII. Sik wha bas ex- to vol. I. p. 299. 

plained them in modern French proſe, are (z) Chanſons de Geſte: Lays have poder 
ſo ample and = that I ſhall here deſcribed above, Pe 260. 

avail myſelf of his e and inform - 
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The other vilifies him in his turn, and aſks how he dares 


preſume to call himſelf a Minſtrel, who does not know a ſingle 
tale or ditty worth hearing. For my part, ſays he, I am 
not one of your ignorant fellows who can only take off a 
“e cat, play the fool, the drunkard, or talk nonſenſe to my com- 
* rades; but one of thoſe true and genuine Troubadours who 


invent every thing they ſay,” 


Je Jouevr I 

Ge ſui Juglere de Vielle; 

Si ſai. de Muſe et de freſtele, 
Et de Harpe et de Chiphonie, 
De la gigue, de! Armonie, 


u ö : : 10 ' 
Et el falteire, et en la rote. 


Je ſais chanſon 
Sai-ge bien chanter une note; 
fabliaux 


Ge ſai Contes, je ſai fableax, 
beaux dits nouveaux 
Ge ſai conter beax dix noveax, 
2 vielles nouvelles 
Rotruenges viez et noveles, 
Et ſervantois, et paſtoreles, 
| d'amour 
Si ſai porter conſeil d amors 
bs chapel fleurs 
Et faire chapelez de flors, 
__. Camoureux 
Et cainture de druerie 
x courtoiſie 


Et benu parler de cortoiſie (u). . 


(2) A few of the inſtruments of which 


the minſtrel boaſts he is maſter, and which 


are not explained in the tranflation of the 
verſes, require ſome comment. The Mu/e 
is the muzzle or tube of a bag-pipe, with- 

out the bellows. Cornmuſe was the name 
of a horn, or Corniſh pipe, blown like our 
| bagpipe. Chalmy, ſhawm in old Engliſh, 


is a clarinet of low pitch *; and chalumeau 


is French for a large bagpipe made of box, 


with a great bourdon or drone, as muſette 
is for one of a ſmall fize. Of what kind of 


inſtrument was the chiphonte, Moine, ſym- 


pbonie, is not very well known. Some of 


* Trompettes, horn, and ſpalmys 
The ſea burnt all of fyre Grekys. 


Rom. of Richard Coeur de Lion, written about the beginning of the 14th century, 


* 


All the Minſtrel art I know : 

I the Viol well can play; 

I the Pipe and Syrinx blow, 
Harp and Gigue my hand obey. 


Eſaltry, Symphony and Rote 


Help to charm the liſt'ning throng, 
And Armonia lends its note 
While I warble forth my ſong. 
I have tales and fables plenty, 
Satirs, paſt'rals, full of ſport. 
Songs to Vielle I've more than twenty, 
Ditties too of ey'ry ſort. . 


I from lovers tokens bear, 


I can flow'ry chaplets weave, 
Am'rous belts can well prepare, 
And with courteous ſpeech deceive, | 


5 

7 

: , 
* % * 


che quotations given by Du-Cange deſcribe 


it as a wind inſtrument, and others as a 
* of drum, pierced with holes like a 
lev 


e. I have not the leaſt doubt but that 


the inſtrument called a rote, ſo fre- | 


quently mentioned by our Chaucer, as 
well as by the old French poets, was the 


ſame as the modern vielle, (ſee above, 


p 263) and had its firſt name from rota the 
avheel with which its tones are produced. 
The gigue and armonia were inſtruments 


concerning which I can procure no inform. 


ation. The pſaltry has been deſcribed in 
the firſt volume, (p. 519). 
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Bien fi Jobs de Bees, 
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The Minſtrel then ſpecifies the ſeveral poetical tales he can 


repeat, moſt of which are ſtill ſubſiſting; and then, having 


diſplayed his talents as a muſician and a.man of wit, he next 


deſcribes his dexterity at tricks and ſlight of hand : 


jouer | Joint ſtool feats to ſhew I'm able, 


I can make the beetle run 


Et faire venir Pecharbat All alive upon the table, 
i ü Where I ſhew delightful fun. 
_ Vif et ſaillant deſſus la table. At my ſlight-of-hand you'll laugh, 
maint _— 5.) At my magic you will ſtare ; 


Et fi ſai meint beau gen de tabl 


I can play at quatrter-ſtaff 
d'adreſſe de magie pay or q 7 


2 | f I can knives ſuſpend in air. 
Et dentregiet et d art ee I enchantments ſtrange deviſe, 
Bien fat un enclantement faire === And with cord and fling ſurpriſe, 
| jouer batons | | | e. 
Ge ſat joer des baaſteax, 


couteaux 


Et ſi ſat joer des coſteax, 


fronda 


Et de la corde et de la fonde (x). 


| He moreover boaſts that beſides the heroic ſongs which his 


antagoniſt mentioned, he can ſing many others, ſuch as Oliver, 


Roland, -&c. and then, like him, finiſhes by ſome vulgar 
pleaſantries, telling the company that he had the honour to 
be acquainted with all the bailiffs, catchpoles, and renowned 


champions of his time: Augier Poupee, who at one ſtroke cuts 


off the ear of a cat with a ſword : Herbert Kill-Beef, who 


breaks an egg with its point, &c. and the moſt celebrated Min- 


ſtrels, Firebrand, Smaſh, Turn- about, Sliver, &c. At length 
addreſſing himſelf to his rival he adviſes him, if he has any 


ſhame left, never again to be ſeen in the ſame place as him- 
ſelf; „and you, my lord, ſays he, © if I have been more elo- 


« quent than he, I entreat you to turn him out of doors, to 
« convince him that he's an ignorant blockhead.“ 


| % Wich che Minftrel's legerdemain 3 a minſtrel ; who beſides being a poet, mu- 
have little to do, except to point out the ſician, and buffoon, was expected to be a 


The 


origin of the word Juggler, from Jongleur, conjurer. 
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The profeſſion of Minſtrel at this time ſeems to have required 
ſuch talents and abilities as it would be difficult to find in the 
poſſeſſion of any modern muſician. We will ſuppoſe his mu- 


tical knowledge and performance upon inſtruments to have 


been as inferior to thoſe of the preſent profeſſors, as the in- 


ſtruments themſelves were to thoſe of modern conſtruction; 
and indeed, though we may imagine it poſſible for a Minſtrel 
to know Latin, and to be able to compoſe tales in that lan- 


guage, yet it is hardly probable that he would riſk it. The 


editor of the Fabliaux ſays that in all his reſearches after the 
remains of ſuch productions, he has ſeen very few ; and 'in- 


| deed they would have been prevented from becoming common, 
by the ſmall number who would have underſtood them; ſo 
that the Minſtrel's aſſertion in this particular may be regarded 
as a mere ſwagger, or challenge, which he knew would not 
be accepted. But all deduction made, his qualifications will 
ſtill remain ſo numerous and of ſuch a kind as, it is to be 


hoped, will place him out of the reach of rivalry in the pre- 
ſent age: for J apprehend it would be difficult to find mu- 


ſicians now, who would venture to boaſt of ſuch aceompliſſi- 
ments, even if he were poſſeſſed of them, as making amorous 


girdles, delivering letters or meſſages for lovers, teaching them 


the pink of courteſy and flower of compliments, or how to 
ornament their perſons 1 in the moſt emphatical manner. 


To what kind of air the metrical romances Which he men- 


tions were ſung, is not left on record; but that it was as 
ſimple as the eccleſiaſtical chants, is At to ſuppoſe, as theſe 


romances, conſiſting of many thouſand lines, were too long 


to be ſet or ſung to very elaborate muſic. The author of an 
old romance called Gerard de Rouſſillon, ſays that he has written 
it upon the medel of the Song of Antioch, which the editor 
of Fabliaux imagines to imply, that it might be ſung to the 


ſame tune. Nothing was More common ar many ages after 
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this period, than for poets to write new ſongs to old tunes, and 
for muſicians to make variations on theſe tunes; for we find 
little elſe done by either during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 

About the year 1330 the minſtrels of Paris formed them- 


ſelves into a company, and obtained, a charter. The police 
frequently repreſſed their licentiouſneſs, and regulated their 


conduct: Philip Auguſtus baniſhed them the firſt year of his 
reign, but they were recalled by his ſucceſſors, and united under 


the general name of Mengſtraudie, Minſtrelſy ; having a chief 


appointed over them who was called King of he Minftrels (y). 


Lewis IX. exempted them from a tariff or toll at the entrance 
into Paris, on condition that they would ſing a ſong, and 
make their monkeys dance to the tollman, perhaps to prove 


their title to ſuch indulgence; and hence aroſe the well-known 
proverb: Payer en Gambades et en monnoie de ſinge (x). 


The aſſociated Minſtrels inhabited a particular ſtreet, to 
which they gave the name which it ſtill retains of 57. Julien 
des Meneſtriers. It was here that the public was provided with 
muſicians for weddings, and parties of pleaſure; but as a 
greater number of them uſually attended on ſuch occaſions than 
were ordered, and all expected to be paid the ſame price, 


William de Germont, provoſt of Paris, in 1331 prohibited the 


Fongleurs and Jonglereſſes from going to thoſe who required 


their performance in greater numbers than had been ſtipulated, 
upon a ſevere penalty. In 1395 their libertiniſm and immo- 


ralities again incurred the cenſure of government, by which 


it was ſtrictly enjoined that they ſhould henceforth, neither 


in public'nor private, ſpeak, act, or ſing any thing that was 


1 


1 
3 


0). See Du-Cange, in V. Rex Miniſtel. 
lorum. Our king of the Fidlers, or Min- 
ſtrels, in Staffordſhire, was probably an 
eſtabliſhment derived from the French, 
as the earlieſt mention of it in our an- 


nals is in 1338. temp. Hen. IV. and in 
the fourthryear of Richard II. The records 


of France however have this title in the 


time ol St. Lewis, and in thatof his ſucceſſor. 


(z) £&fai ſur la Mufigue  Ancienue ot 
Moderne, To I. p. 415. This is a fact 
however which, to be believed, requires 
more than a bare aſſertion: for an impo- 


ſition ſo ludicrous and uſeleſs to the ſtate, 


ſeems very unworthy of ſo grave and'pjous 
a prince as St, Lewis. 
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two months impriſonment, and living on bread and water. 


that treble and baſe rebecs, or viols with three ſtrings, began 
to be in uſe, either to play in octaves to each other, or perhaps 


forming: on this occaſion the Minſtrels aſſumed the title of 
Players on highi and low Inſtruments (a), and this pompous deno- 


and other performers upon high and low inſtruments, 


« and ordinances by them formerly made and ratified, and 


4 fore the aforeſaid King of the Minſtrels, to take oath and 


« ſwear to the performance of the covenants hereafter de- 
„ clared, &c.“ 


allowed by the rulers of the church of Paris to appertain to 


indecorous or unfit for modeſt eyes and ears, upon pain of 


In the reign of Charles VI. they ſeem to have relinquiſhed 
the juggling art, and to have confined themſelves more par- 
ticularly to the practice of muſic. It was about this time 


in a coarſe kind of counterpoint, of which the laws were now 


mination was confirmed by a charter i in 1401, which begins 1 in 
the following manner: 
„Charles by the grace of God, &c. &c. It having wh 
<« humbly repreſented, unto us, by the King of the Minſtrels, 


14 


« that ſince the year 1397 when they were formed and aſ- 
« ſociated into a company for the free and lawful exerciſe of 


e their profeſſion of Minſtrelſy (C), according to certain rules 


« by which all Minſtrels, as well players on high inſtruments 
&« as low, having agreed and bound themſelves to appear be- 


It appears from the ancient records of Paris that the 3 
ing Maſters were incorporated in the ſame company with 
the Minſtrels under the denomination of Ma{tres joueurs d in- 
flrumens, et Maitres a danſer ; and that the preſentation of 
the living of St. Julien des Meneſtriers had at all times been 


the ſaid company as founders, lay-patrons, governors, and ad- 
miniſtrators of the ſaid church (c). 7.5 
The 


(a) Nn des Inſirumens tant haut 0 4 6 f le e fenen de . doctrine 


comme bas. * Chritienne de la privitt de Paris, re- 
(5) Mengſtraudiſe. ( conoifſent que de toute anciennett et à per. 
| | | s gpetuilè 
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The ancient hiſtorians and poets of France mention their 


Military Songs of very remote antiquity, in which were ce- 


lebrated the heroic deeds of their favourite chiefs and moſt gal- 


lant commanders, Theſe uſed to. be ſung in chorus by the 


whole army in advancing to attack an enemy; a cuſtom pro- 
bably derived from their German anceſtors, as the privilege 
of leading off this kind of War-I/hoop uſually appertained to 


the Bard who had compoſed it. Charlemagne had a great 
paſſion for theſe heroic ſongs, and, like our Alfred, not only 


| had them collected, but knew them by heart. However, the 
| atchievements of this victorious prince and his captains ob- 


literated thoſe of their predeceſſors, and gave birth to new 
ſongs. One of theſe, in praiſe of Roland, the Orlando ina- 


morato and furigſo of Boiardo, Berni, and Arioſto, was longer 
preſerved than any of the reſt. This, the French hiſtorians 
tell us, was begun at the battle of Haſtings, where William 


became the conqueror of the Engliſh nation, by a knight 


called Taillefer, on whom this honour was conferred for his 


ſtrong and powerful voice. Here he performed the office of 
herald minſtrel (meneſtrier huchier) at the head of the Norman 


army, and was among the firſt that were ſlain in the onſet (d). 


The ſong upon Roland continued in favour among the 


French ſoldiers as late as the battle of Poitiers, in the time of 
their king John; who, upon reproaching one of them with 


40 petuitt, les dits Mattres joueurs de Violon not only for animating the ſoldiers in bat- 


their voices, which qua 


«et a danſer, ſont les fondateurs patrons 
& laigues, preſentateurs, gouverneurs, et ad- 


„ miniflrateurs de Þ Egliſe, &c.” 


Drawn from the extracts inſerted in the 
 Effai ſur la Muſ. Anc. et Mod. par M. 


Laborde, from the ancient patents and 


privileges of the, minſtrel's company. 


Tom. I. p. 418. 


(4) The Minſtrels were called Heralds, 


we find, from an old Freneh poem entitled 


Le Di# des Herauts, by Baudoin de Condé, 


on account of the e io 


3 


tle, but for making proclamations at tour- 


naments and public ceremonies. Fablianx 


, ef Contes du XII. et du XII. Siecle. Tom. I. 


p. 297. Bvo. 1779. Carpentier (Suppl. 


Da-Cang. Glo. Lat. Tom. II. p. 750.) is 
of opinion that the French Heralds, called 
_ Hiraux, were the ſame as the Minſtrels, 
and that they ſung metrical tales at feſ- 


tivals: and Mr, Warton has given many 
prooſs (Hiſt Eng. Poet. vol. i. p. 332.) 


that in England they F received 


fees or largeſſe with the Minſtrels. 
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finging it at a time when there were no Rolands left, was 
anſwered that Rolands would ſtill be found if they had a Char- 
lemagne at their head. But however popular this ſong may 


have been in the fourteenth nee it is not come down en- 
tire to the preſent times. 


Let the marquis de Paulmy having found bee feagrablite 
of it in the writings of the old romanſers, has collected and 


digeſted them into the following ſong, which ſeems to breathe 


ſo much of the true national and military ſpirit of France, chat 


I ſhall inſert it with the tune; and a tranſlation. 


CHANSON 4 ROLAND. 


15 1 fut la 6, Le nom Pun Guerrier fi vaillant of e Sig- 


| 
. 


-p | 


nal de la victoi.· re. Roland —— tant pe—iit Gar gon 
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i Chanſon de Roland. © 5 Military Rong on the Walk 
EEE ono SOS. 
Soldats Frangois, chantons Roland, Let ev'ry valiant ſon of Gaul 
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De ſon pais il fut la gloire, Sing Roland's deeds, her greateſt glory, 
Le nom d'un Guerrier fi vaillant Whoſe name will ſtouteſt foes appal, 
El be fignal de la vicloire. And feats inſpire for future ſtory.. | 
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Roland etant petit gargon 
Faifoit ſouvent pleurer ſa mere: 
Il etoit vif et poliſſon— 
Tant mitux, difoit monſieur ſon pere— 
A la force il joint la valeur, 
Nous en ferons un militaire. 
Mauvaiſe tete avec bon coeur 
C'eſt pour reuſſir a la guerre. 
 Soldats Frangois, Sec. 


FW 
Le pere penſoit juſtement, 
Car des que Roland fut en age, 
On vit avec etonnement, _ 
Briller ſa force et ſon courage; 
Pergant eſcadrons, bataillons, 
Renver ſant tout dans la melte 
11 faiſoit tourner les talons 

Tui tout ſeul a toute une arme; 
 Solaats Franpois, &c. 


5 
Dans le combat particulier 
11 nitoit pas moins redoutable, 
Qu on fut geant, qu on fut forcier, 
Que Pon fut monſtre, ou qu'on fut diable, 


Rien jamais warretoit ſon bras, 


I ſe battoit toujours ſans crainte, 
Et eil ne donnoit le trepas 


T 8 55 quelque rude atteinte. 
So/dats, e. 


Duand il falloit donner Paſſaut, 
Lui meme il appliquoit Jechelle; 
Iletoit le premier en haut, 

Amis, prene le pour modele, 


Il paſſoit la nuit au bivac, 


Leſprit gaillard, Pame contente; 


Ou dormoit fous un avreſac, 


Mieuæ qu'un general ſous fa tente. 
Soldats, Ge. | 


Roland in childhood had no fears, 


Was full of tricks, nor knew a letter, 
Which though it coſt his mother tears, 
His father cried “ So much the better: 


« We'll have him for a ſoldier bred, 


«His ſtrengthandcourageletusnouriſh, 
If bold the heart, though wild the 


. head, 
ce In war he'll but the better flouriſh.” ” 
Let evry, &c. 


Roland arriv'd at man's eſtate 


Prov'd that his father well admoniſh'd, 


For then his proweſs was ſo great 
That all the world became aſtoniſh'd. . 
Batallions, ſquadrons, he could break, 
And ſingly give them ſuch a beating, 


That, ſeeing him, whole armies quake, 


And nojhing think of but UT}; 
2 ev'ry, & . 


III. 


In ſingle combat *twas the ſame : 


To him all foes were on a level, 

For ev'ry one he overcame 

If giant, ſorc'rer, monkter, devil. 

His arm no danger e'er could ſtay, 

Nor was the goddeſs Fortune fickle, 0 

For if his foe he did not ſlay. 

He left him in a rueful pickle. 
Let N Ne | 


5 hb 


8 * 2 1 with higheſt * 
He firſt the ladder fixt, then mounted; 


Let him, my boys, our model be, 
Who men or perils never counted, 


At night, with ſcouts he watch would 


keep 


Wich heart more gay than one in million, > 
Or elſe on knapfack ſounder ſleep _ 


'Than REES in his proud pavilion. — 


Let ev'ry, &c. 
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Pour Pennemi qui ręfiſtoit 
Reſervant toute ſon audace, 
A celui qui ſe ſoumettoit 
Il accordoit toujours-ſa grace. 


L pumanitb dans ſon grand cœur 


750 apres la victoire; 
Et le foir meme le vainqueur 


Au vaincu propoſoit d d Boire. 
Soldats, &c. | ; 


VI. 


Quand on lui demandoit pourquoi 


Les Frangois etoient en 21 0 


I repondoit de bonne foi, 


Ceft par Pordre de Charlemagne. 


Ses miniſtres, ſes favoris 

Ont raiſonnt ſur cette affaire 
Pour nous, battons ſes ennemis, 
C'eſt ce que nous avons d Faire 


e, Oe. | 


VII. 
Roland vivoit en bon Chritien, 
II entendoit ſouvent la meſſe, 


Donnoit aux pauvres de ſon bien. 


Et mime il alloit a confeſſe ; 


Mais de ſon confeſſeur Turpin 
I tenoit que c 'e/t oeuvre pie 3 
De battre, et de mener grand train 
Les ennemis de ſa „ | 


| Soldat Se. Ee 

T9 « 1 4 I. : | 
Roland d a 1055 etoit charmant, 
Buvoit du vin avec dilice; © 
Mais ill en uſoit ſobrement 
Les: Jours de-garde et " exercice 5 
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V. 
On ſtubborn foes he vengeance wreak'd 
And laid about him like a Tartar, 


But if for mercy once they ſqueak'd 


He was the firſt to grant them quarter, 
The battle won, of Roland's ſoul 
Each mildec virtue took poſſeſſion ; 


To vanquiſh'd foes he o'er a bowl 
| His heart ſurrender'd at diſcretion. 


ng ev'ry, & c. 
VI. 
When ald why Frenchmen wield the 
brand 


And dangers new each day ſolicit, 
He ſaid, tis Charlemagne s command 


To whom our duty is implicit : 
His miniſters, and choſen few, 
No doubt have weigh'd theſe ings. in 


Private, 


Let us his enemies ſubdue, 


Tis all that ſoldiers &'er ſhould drive at. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


VII. 


Roland like Chriſtian true would ive, 


Was ſeen at maſs, and in proceſſion ; ; 
And freely to the poor would give, 


Nor did he always ſhun confeſſion. 


But biſhop Turpin: had decreed 
(His counſel in each weighty matter). 
That *twas a good and pious deed 


His ny 0 foes to drub and ſeatter., 


4 


At table Roland ever gay, 


Would eat, and wink and Hugh, and 
rattle,” 


But all was in a prudent way 


On days of guard, or eve of battle. 


Pom 
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Pour le ſervice il obervoit 

De conſer ver fa tete entiere, 
Ne buvani que quand i il wavoit + 
Ce jour-la rien de mieux a faire. 


Soldats, &c. 


I corrigeoit a avec rigucur 


Tous ceux qui lui cherchoient guerelle, 


Mais il n'etoit point querelleur, 
Bon camarade, ami fidele : 
L'ennemi ſeul dans les combats 


Trembloit, voyant briller ſa lame, 


Et pour le dernier des ſoldats 


Il ſe ſeroit mis dans la flame. | 


Soldats, Sc. 


Roland aimoit le cotillon, 


On ne peut guere Sen defendre) 


Et pour une reine, dit on, 

Il eut le ceur un peu trop tendre : 
Elle Pabandonne un beau jour 
Et lui fait tourner la cervelle ; 


Aux combats, mais non en amour : 


Due Roland ſoit notre modele, 
| | Soldats, &c. | 


=. 
Roland fut d abord officier, 
Car il etoit bon gentilhomme; 
1] eut un rigiment entier 


De ſon oncle, Empereur de Rome. | 


I fut comte, il fut general, 
Mais vivant comme a la chambrie 
M11 traitoit de frere, et d egal 


Chaque brave homme de l armie; 


Soldats, Sc. 


For ſtill to king ad country true 
He held himſelf their conſtant debtor, 


And only drank in ſeaſon due, 


When to tranſact he'd nothing better, 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


DE". 


To captiousblades he ne'er would bend, : 
Who quarrels ſought on ſſightpretences; 


Though he, to ſocial joys a friend, 


Was flow to give or take offences. 
None e'er had cauſe his arm to dread 


But thoſe who vrong d bis Ro. or 
nation, * 


On whom whene'er to combat led 


He dealt out death and deraſtation · 


Let ev 5 &c. | | 


Roland too much adored the fair 
From whom e' en heroes are defenceleſs, 
And by a queen of beauty rare 
He all at once was rendered ſenſeleſs. 
One hapleſs morn ſhe left the knight, 
Who, when he miſs'd 295 grew quite 


frantic, 


Our pattern let bim be in 1 3 
His love was ſomewhat too romantic. 


Let ew'ry, & c. P 


His mighty dats Charles the Great, 
Who Rome's imperial ſceptre wielded, 


Both early dignity and ſtate 
With high command to Roland yielded. 


Vet though a Gen'ral, Count, and Peer, 


Roland's kind heart all anne could 
ſmother, 


g For each brave man from van to rear 


He treated like a friend and. brother. . 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


Among 


„%% é ͤũô— 1 : fr 


Among the moſt ancient Songs on the ſubject of Love which 
bave been preſerved in. the French language, are thoſe of the 
unfortunate Chatelain de Coucy, whoſe ſtory is truely tragical. 
In a chronicle written about the year 1380, and cited by Fau- 
chet, we are told that in the time of Philip Auguſtus and Ri- 
chard the Firſt, there was a valorous and accompliſhed knight 
in the Vermandois, ſix leagues from Noyon, in Picardy, who 
was extremely enamoured with the wife of the lord of F ayel, 
his neighbour. After many difficulties and ſufferings incident 
to ſuch an attachment, the lover determined to take the croſs 
and accompany the kings of France and England to the Holy 
Land. The lady of Fayel, when ſhe diſcovered his Intention, 
wrought for him a beautiful net, with a mixture of filk and 
her own hair, which he faſtened to bis helmet, and orna- 
mented the tafſels with large pearls. The parting of theſe 
lovers was of courſe extremely tender. On the arrival of 
Coucy in Paleſtine, he performed many gallant and heroic 
actions, in hopes that their fame would reach the ears of the 
beloved object whom he had left in Europe; but, unfortunately, 
at a ſiege in which the Chriſtians were repulſed by the Saracens, 
he received a wound which was ſoon pronounced to be mor- 
tal, upon which he entreated his Eſquire the inſtant he ſhould 
be dead, to have his heart embalmed and carry it to the lady 
of Fayel, together with the ornament which ſhe had worked for 
him, in a little caſket with other tokens of her affect ion, and a 
letter full of tenderneſs written with his own hand on his death- 
bed. In this requeſt he was punctually obeyed by his friend and 
eſquire; but unfortunately, on his arrival in France, when he 
was hovering about the caſtle of the lady's reſidence, in order to 
ſeize the firſt opportunity that offered of delivering the caſket into 
her own hands, he was diſcovered by the lord of Fayel her 
huſband, who knowing him, and ſuſpecting that he was 
charged with diſpatches to his wife from the Chatelain, whom 
he 3 more than any other human creature, he fell upon 


the 


— 
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the eſq uire and would have inſtantly put him to death had he 
not 0 for mercy, and informed him of the buſineſs with 
which he was entruſted by his deceaſed maſter le). The en- 
raged huſband therefore ſeizing the caſket, diſmiſſed the af- 
frighted ſquire, and went inſtantly to his cook, whom he or- 
dered to dreſs the embalmed heart it contained; with ſuch 
ſauce as would make it palatable, and ſerve it up for dinner. 
In this he was obeyed by the cook, who at the ſame time 
prepared a ſimilar diſh, in appearance, for his lord's uſe, of 
which he eat, while his lady dined upon the heart of her lover. 
After dinner the Seigneur de Fayel aſked: how ſhe liked the 
diſh of which ſhe had been eating? On her anfwering, very 
well; © I thought,” faid he, you would be pleaſed with it, 
0 ſuppoling it to be a viand of which you were always very 
« fond, and for that reaſon I had it dreſſed.“ The lady, ſuſ- 
pecting nothing, made no reply; but her lord continuing the 
ſubject, aſked her if ſhe knew what ſhe had been eating? 
ſhe anſwered in the negative; 60 Why then, ſaid he, “for 
your greater ſatisfaction I muſt inform you that you have 
« eaten the heart of the Chatelain de Coucy.” To be thus re- 
minded of her friend, made her very uneaſy, although ſhe 
could not believe that her huſband was ſerious, till he ſhewed 
her the caſket and letter, which when ſhe had examined 
and peruſed, her countenance changed, and after a ſhort pauſe, 
ſhe ſaid to Fayel, “It is true, indeed, that you have helped 
me to a viand which 1 very. much loved; but it is the laſt 
« I ſhall ever eat, as after that every other food would be 
64 inſipid. ; She then retired to her chamber, and as the n never 


(e) Such was the gallantry of theſe | 
times that not only the lady but her huſ- 


band felt a kind of diſgrace if her beau 


was neglected: all married females had their 
chevaliers, by common conſent of the mar- 
ried men; . if there was no latent cauſe 


an 0015 gation. 


of antipathy, the ſuly eigner de Fayel 


| muſt have had a head differently con- 
- ſtructed from his neighbours, for he could 


never be prevailed on to regard the Cha-" 
telain's partiality to his gk in the 1 of 


4 7 


mor e 


99 1 . 203 
more could be prevailed on to take any kind of ſuſtenance, faſt- 
ing and affliction ſoon put an end to her days (/. 

As love is a ſtimulus to poetry, this unhappy and romantic 
knight, no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his misfortunes than talents, 
has left behind him ſome of the moſt elegant and affecting 
ſongs in the French language, which have been preſerved in 
M88. that ate near 450 years old, and cited by all cotemporary 
writers as models on the ſubject of love (g). As the ancient 
melodies are ſtill ſubſiſting to ſome of theſe, I ſhall ſelect two 
of the moſt pleaſing, for the ſatisfaction of my muſical readers, 
who. probably will find them equally rude and doleful with 
the Air of nearly the ſame antiquity, which has been already 
inſerted, from Anſelm Faydit. 


cuanſe du Chatelain de cg. 


La 


plains de bonne volen —ii 3 confins a- mis mais ditant 


res baut 


* qu'a paines 


—— = 
EEE -- ——_— 


Ser——virs dont ja ie FY gre 


| ert  a—=complis _ li 


(f) The reader will recollect that this 


melancholy ſtory has not only been the 


ſubject of ſeveral tales, poems, and ro- 


mances, but has likewiſe been lately re- 
preſented with ſucceſs on the ſtage, How- 
ever there are perſons in France who ſuſ- 
pecting the authenticity of the narration, 
are inclined to think it was originally fa- 
bricated by ſome Minſtrel or Troubadour 


in a Romance, An Engliſh metrical Ro- 


Y.OLe I. 


of Poetry, vol. I. 


mance on the ſubject of. this 8 called 

The Knight of Courteſy, and the Lady of 

Fagnel, ill fubfiſts.- See Warton's Hill. 
(2) They have lately been publiſhed in 


the 22 Sur la Muſe Anc. et Mod. to the 


number of twenty-three, from an ancient 
MS. in the poſſeſſion of the Marquis de 


Paulmy. 


O o C an- 
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Chanſon du Chatelain de Coucy. 
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Songs of love from night to Like a lover fond and true, 
„ Could I but its tones command 
When the roſe and lily ſpring, And the tender ſtrain purſue; 
And the dew velpangees: thorn But his love who fears to tell 
Notes of paſſion ne'er can well 
3 Autre Chanſon du Chatelain de FOO: 
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Another Song from the Chatelain de Coucy, written and ſet 
about the year 1190. 


1 my ſoul delights in Rong: ny, all nature's gifts re- 


turn, When each voice is prone to fing, And each tender breaſt to 
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+ =Þ Though the firſt of the two Songs by 


conſiſts of 7 ſtanzas, and the ſe- 


C uc 
N . of 5, in the original, yet place could 
only be allowed here for one ſtanza of the 


firſt Song, and. for this and 


ſtanza of the laſt, 
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the following 
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Ha! francheriens, puiſquenvoſtremanoie Ah! ingenuous ſoul! too late 


Me fuis tous mis, trop me ſecorts lent; Will ere long aſſiſtance come; 

Car nus dons n'eſt cortois qui trop delaie: In your hands is plac'd my fate, 

97 sen eſmate icil qui Si atent. Speedy then pronounce my doom. 

ns pets bien vaut mieux, ſe Dex, me voie Gifts too much our pride alarm 

Qu on fait cortoiſement, If reluQance interpoſe, 

Que cent greignor fais ennieuſement. And deſtroy the pleaſing charm @_ 

Car qui le ſuen donne retraiamment, 'Which from courteous bounty flows. 
Son gre en pert : & ſi coſte auſiment Want of value in the bonn 

Con d celui qui bonement outroie. Graceful kindneſs reconciles, 


Nought i is ſlight that s granted ſoon 
If it come array'd in ſmiles, 5 
Thoſe who long their gifts withhold 
Have on gratitude no claim; 
Be they love, or be they gold 
— Still they loſe their worth and aim. 


In the time of Philip de Valois, bete en the year 1228 and 
1250, the French had more than thirty muſical inſtruments in 
uſe, of which even the form of ſeveral is unknown to the pre- 
ſent age. In an ancient MS. poem of the King of France's Li- 
brary (4), a concert is deſcribed, in which all theſe inſtruments 
are named (1). | | 

But nearly as many are 3 in the beautiful illumi- 
nations of the ſplendid copy of the Roman d' Alexander in the 
Bodleian Library (4), where they are placed in the hands of 
Muſicians. Among theſe are the following well-known In- 
ſtruments of modern times: Flutes, Harps with ten ſtrings, 
Hautbois, Baſſoons, Trumpets, ſmall Kettle-Drums carried by 
a boy and beaten by a man, Cymbalum, Tambour de Baſque, 
two long ſpeaking Trumpets, two large Hand- bells, Guitars, 
Bagpipes of various forms and ſize, a Dulcimer in ſhape, but 
held againſt the breaſt and thrummed with the fingers, a Vielle, 
Viols, or Rebecs with three ſtrings, played with a clumſy 
bow (J, and Regals, or portable Organs. The Bodley tran= 

( N? 5 Pogſ. du Roi de Navarre, p. 233 


(i) Veyer le Diſcours ſur L'Anciennets (i) No. 264, large folio, on ine | 
des — dans le Premier T ome des (1) See pl. II, 04. 
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ſcript of this metrical romance was finiſhed 14338, and as it is b 
recorded in letters of gold that che livre fu parfais de la Enlu- 9 

miniere au XVIII. davryl par Jehan de Griſe Pan de grace 11 
MCCCXLINI, it ſeems as if the illuminator had been ſix years 


employed in painting the embelliſhments; in which, beſides gro- N f | 
teſque figures and muſical inſtrumeats in the margin, the principal | 


incidents of the Poem are repreſented at the beginning of each 
book or canto, where the heads, drapery, buildings, arms, and 
military engines are well deſigned and coloured, for ſo early a = 
period, and exquiſitely finiſhed (7). But this is only the copy of 1 Po un 
a more ancient MS.; for the Romanſe, according to Borel (2), + 
was begun in 1140, by Lambert li Cors, or the Short, and 
continued by Alexandre de Bernai (o). It conſiſts of near 
20, ooo lines. „% TIS Ws 
In the middle of the Poem we have the following Song ſet to 
Muſic in Gregorian Notes, written upon five red lines, and 
| preceded by theſe Alexandrine Verſes, in which meaſure the 
whole work is compoſed: _ . e 
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« Des meneſtreus huchier| fit li roi grant marte 
& Tout entour le pays] adroite avironnte 

& Caſcun aporte trompe| ou violle attempree 

« Nacaires (p) et tabors| de grande renommee 
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(7) This very beautiful MS. once be- 


longed to the father of the unfortunate 


earl Rivers, who was put to death by or- 


der of Richard III. 1483, as appears by - | 
 wvieun Langage, p. 470, as written in 


the following memorandum written in an 


our de Pan a Londres et le VI. an de la co- 
ronement de noſtre wiftorieux Roy Eduard 


uart du nom, Q le ſecond de la coronamon 


de notre virtueuſe Royne Elizabeth. 


(n) Treſor de recherches et Antiquitez 
Gauloiſes et Frangoiſes, Par. 165 5. | 
(o) It is quoted by Lacombe, D:# du 


Pipes, trompes, zakeres, and clariounes 


That in the bataille blowen blody ſounes. 


| K. night's Tale. 
« Vers 


de” I 
1 


* 5 » 
"= 2 2 
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old and difficult hand, on the outſide leaf 1150. | | q 

at the enk | | ( Nacaires are often mentioned by 1 

Che livre eſt & Moiſeigneur Richart de the old French poets, and nachare by the 14 
Wideville Seigneur de Rivieres, ung des Italian. Du Cange deſcribes nacara to be 1 
compagnons de la tres noble Ordre de la Far- a kind of brazen drum uſed in cavalry, 1 
tiere et le dit Seigneur achetat le dift livre yet Chaucer names it in the company of 14 
Pan de grace mille CCCLXVI. le premier miltary wind inſtruments: | . 
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« Vers la feſte ſen vont chantant de randonnte. 
Laigle fu devant yeus| ki bien fu empente (2). 


Chanſon du Roman . Alexandre. f 


, wa a6 wrote 5 demaine a ſon commant. 
* EE — —— == EEE 
2 FT 
A qui que rr Fe Gag en wa qui amours _ 
. — 
I 
2 3 . — 9 — — — — $ FA 8 
4 mau -s . langeurt, uo biens mais nos porquant 


EA. „ pay amours, demaine a fon commant. 


The fame Melody in Modern Notes, 


35 — 


: Thus blindly he proceeds, Whom Love at pleaſur leads i ; 
FN TR E _ I 
. .. . 9! — eee LG 1 = 
— — —P—t=fbs- ane WIE AN. ae = 
= 2 I 


As all who lire muſt 3 The ills which - mortals mare. 80 


(4) Ofberald minſtrels now anum'rousband Singing they approach the feaſt, with due 


In 8 crowds aſſemble at the king's command: decorum _ 
Sometrumpetsbring, with viols others come, And view the full-plum'd eagle borne be- 
And ſome with tymbals or the noiſ 5 drum. fore em. 
| * who 
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all who love with zeal, Muſt pain and anguiſh feel. Thus blindly 


— 


he proceeds, Whom love at 
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pleaſure. leads (r). 
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The verſes of this ſong are 


lables, like the narrative part of the Poem, with this differ- 


(r) After unſucceſsfull applying 0 


many learned perſons to aſſiſt me in con- 
flicult parts of this Song, I 
had ventured to ge at its meaning be- 


fore I was favoured with an anſwer to a 
requeſt which I had made to a friend at 
Paris, begging he would conſult the copy 


of the Roman d' Alexandre in the Bibl. du 


Roi [N 5190] in order to diſcover whe- 


ther ſomething had not been omitted or 


erroneoully tranſcribed in the Bodley MS. 


which there was great reaſon to ſuſpect. 
But though I received information that the 
Song could not be found in the MS, of 
the Royal Library at Paris; yet I ſhall 


inſert here the account of this copy of the 


celebrated Roman d' Alexandre which ac- 
companiedthe information, as it will doubt- 
leſs afford ſatis faction to curious enquirers 


= 


Alexandrine, or of twelve ſyl- 


concerning the ancient literatureof France. 
„The Roman d'Alexandre is divided 
into three ſeparate parts, and was writ- 
ten by three different authors. Each of 
„ theſe parts has a particular title: the 
6& firſt is called Le Roman d Alexandre; the 
„ ſecond La Vengeance d"A'exandre ; and 
© the third La Miri d Alexand-e. 
There is ſtill in the ſame folio volume 
& which contains theſe three MSS. an- 
© other work upon tbe Dea h Alexander, 
„ which is entitled Les Vun du Pan, or 
6 the Peacock's Predictions . 
The following tranſlation of the Song as 
it ſtands in the Bodley copy has been pro- 
cured from the learned M. Bejay, keeper 
of the MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris, 
which I am happy in preſenting to my 
readers ; | 174 5 


Eni wa gui amours | Demaine a ſun cemmant 


Ainfi va l'amour Il domine 


a ſon gre, 


A qui-que ſoit dolours | Enfi wa = amours 
II attriſte qui que ce ſoit, Ainſi va Vamour _ 
As mau vais eft langours | Nos biens mais non porquant. 


@ , . b 


Ah la lengueur eſt funeſte, Mais notre bonheur ne depend pas de nous. 
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ence, that one of them is likewiſe Leonine, in whick the end | 
rhymes to the middle: ng 5 r 
Eni va qui amour demaine a | ſon cammant. 
A qui que fort dolours,. enſi va qui amours, 
As mauvais et langours,. nos biens mais non porquant, 
Enfi va qui amours demaine- a ſon commant. _ 


The ſame Refrain or burden appears in another Song 


which is inſerted in an ancient Fabliau or tale among a large 


collection of poems of the thirteenth century in the king. 


of France's library (s). It is difficult now to diſcover which 


was written firſt, but the occaſion of the ſong in the Fabliau 


is fo curious that I ſhall preſent the reader with a ſketchy 


of the whole narrative in which it is introduced. The title 
of this Fabliau is Le Lay d Ariſlote, in which it is re- 
lated that Alexander the Great, after his eonqueſt of India, 


forgetting the glory he had already acquired, and his plans of - 


future conqueſts, ſhut. himſelf up continually with a beautiful 
female, of whom he was violently enamoured. His officers 


murmured at the abſence of the young hero, without daring 


to reproach him; but his tutor Ariſtotle, hearing of the diſ- 


contents in the army, was leſs ceremonious, and upbraided 
him with the impropriety of his conduct. Alexander feeling 


the force of the philoſopher's remonſtrances, without loving his 
miſtreſs the leſs, for ſome time diſeontinued his viſits: ho-W-- 
ever being at length unable to repreſs his paſſion any longer 
he returned; and, amidſt the tears, careſſes, and reproaches 
with which he was received by the beautiful object of his 


affection, confeſſed, in order to exculpate bimlelf. that his 
| abſence had been occaſioned by the murmurs of his officers, 


and the cenſures of his maſter Ariftotle. The lady inſtantly 
reſolving to be revenged upon the philoſopher, made Alex- 


ander promiſe to be at bis window early the next morning. 


At break of day ſhe went into the garden of the palace: her 
(s) Ne 52:8. It was firſt printed among 1766, and has 'fince appeared among the 


che Fabliauæ des Poetes Frangois des xii, Fabliauæ, E in 779. tom. I. 


ili, et xiv. Siecles, tom. bo p. 173. Far. p. 197» 


deſhabille | 


ET On , \ 1 1 e. 01 rr 
| * 8 0 9 


DF! MUSA'C 
deſhabille is elegantly deſcribed; the Song Aich the ſings 


3 


in a ſoft voice as a lure is ieferual in the tale, aud is ſimple 


and pretty. Upon her arrival under the window of Ariſtotle, 
he ſhuts his books, and in ſpite of his wiſdom and reflexion, 
finds himſelf unable to reſiſt the deſire of approaching her: 


the ſeducing blandifhments aud coquetry of the fair are as 


well deſcribed as the awkward advances of the philoſopher. 
At length ſhe complains to him of the ill offices which had 


been practiſed in order to alienate from her the affeclions of 


Alexander. Ariſtotle boaſts of the influence he has with the 


prince, and promiſes to exerciſe it in her favour, upon con- 
dition that ſhe will firſt lend a favourable ear to the paſſion 


which he has conceived for ber himſelf; but the tells him that 


nothing will convince her of his ſincerity but his going upon all- 
fours, and carrying her on his back through the garden: 
even to this he conſents; yet ſtill that ſhe might ride more at 
her eaſe, ſhe inſiſts upon his Tn a ſaddle; 3 the then mounts, 
and laughing ſings: 


Anl. va qui amors maine, Ge. 


which is preciſely the burden of. the” 1 8 1 has juſt been | 


given. from the Roman d' Alexandre. 


When the young monarch had been Cady: ancaſad by 


the Equeſtrian figure his maſter had made, he deſcends into 
the garden, ſays the fabuliſt, and aſks him if he has loſt his 


ſenſes, and forgotten all his? fine precepts in favour: of con- 
tinence ? Ariſtotle lifts up his eyes, and with the utmoſtſhame 
and confuſion confeſſes that he was miſtaken—* I reproached ; 


„ your majeſty, ſays he, with that intemperance in youth, 

« from which my old age has not been able to protect me.“ 
It was a common practice with the old French poets to 
make a particular line of an old ſong the Refrain, or burden, 
4, a ges . whether that of the ſong in the Roman d' Alex- 
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andre alludes to the tranſaction related 3 in the Fabliau, or whe- 

ther the ſong in the Fabliau was an imitation of that in the 

F Roman, I am unable to determine. Theſe two ſongs will 

1 ddt leaſt illuſtrate each other, and the reſemblance n too enn : 

to have been produced by accident. 

The Songs of THIBAUT, king of Navarce, .s are by ſome 

18 . placed at the head of thoſe that have been preſerved in the French 

| language, as thoſe of Guillaume IX. duke of Aquitain are in that 
of Provence. There were indeed ſongs written in both lan- 
guages before theſe princes had done poetry the honour to make 
it their favourite amuſement; but the chief part of thoſe of 
higher antiquity than the time of theſe patriarchs of Provencal 
and French verſification are either loſt, or thought of little 
value. 
And as the paraphraſes on the Epiſtles, which have been in⸗ 
ſerted above, are the moſt ancient Sacred Songs now ſubſiſting 
in a vulgar tongue, to which the original Muſic has been pre- 
ſerved; fo the Provencal and French Melodies, of which a 
ſpecimen has already been given, are the moſt ancient that I 
have been able to find to Secular Songs. Of nearly equal anti- 
quity, however, are the lyric compoſitions of Thibaut count of . 
Champagne and king of Navarre. 5 why 
This prince was born in 1201, and died 12 64. Hot was 
cotemporary with Philip Auguſtus, and Lewis the Eighth and 
Ninth, which laſt prince he accompanied to the Holy War. 
It has been faid by ſeveral hiſtorians that he was much cap- 
tivated by the charms of queen Blanche of Caſtile, mother of 
St. Lewis, to whom many of his ſongs were addreſſed; but 
this point of hiſtory has been diſputed with great zeal by M. 

Y PEveque de la Ravaliere, the editor of Thibaut's Poems, which 
he publiſhed in 1742, with notes, and a hiſtory. of the fevo- 
lations in the French language from the time of Charlemagne 
to that of St. Lewis, together with an Eflay on the Antiquity 
of French * This learned l has defended che honour 
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of queen Blanche with his pen, five hundred years after her de- 
ceaſe, with as much proweſs and true chivalry as the moſt va- 
liant champion of injured innocence could have done wit! 
his ſword and lance, had he been animated by the preſence 
of that princeſs, and the beroiſm or. the: times in which ſhe 
lived. 1 
I ſhall preſent the bd with two ecke of the King i 
of Navarre's Poetry and Myufic'; for it was not ſufficient for 
the Bards of his time to compoſe good Verſes, they were ex- 
pected to ſet them to Muſic themſelves if they were to be 
ſung z and it appears from the lives of the Troubadours by 
Noſtradamus, that moſt of the Provengal poets were practical 
muſicians, and ſet their own'ſongs. It was ſaid of William 
Count of Poitou, u il ſut bien trouver & bien Chanter + that is, 
could ing or ſet verſes to muſic as well as write them; and in 
the character of Bernard de Ventadour, a Provengal poet of 
the twelfth century, he is called Le Chanteur. II etoit courtois 
S bien appris, ſays his hiſtorian, et ſavoit Compoſer et Clanter. 
Rambaud de Vaqueiras, one of the beſt poets in the Proven- 
cal language, alſo ſpeaks of the ſons, or tunes, which he had 


made for his miſtreſs, as well as words. 
Les grandes Chroniques de France tell us that Thibaut at the 


| age of thirty-five, having conceived a violent and hopeleſs. 
paſſion for queen Blanche, was adviſed by wiſe and prudent 

- counſellors to apply himſelf to muſic and poetry, which he did 
with ſuch ſucceſs that he produced « the-moſt beautiful Songs 

„and Melodies that have ever been heard (2); ; and as it is 
the opinion of the French antiquaries and critics, that the 
tunes which have been preſerved in the moſt ancient M88. 
of the ſongs of this prince are thoſe which were originally: 
ſer to them by himſelf, they are the more curious and va- 
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0 1 wall give the paſſige/i in 'the ori- & 1 gl Car il: fit les 1 Ville Chan- 
| Hanks from Fauchet E. pon ce qu: 1 fons, et lei plus de 2 et Meledieuſes, 
fondes penſers ingendrent melancolies, uy qui onques fufſent oyes en Chanſons ne en 
Fut dit d aucuns ſagis hommes, qu "Us aulas Inflruments Des Ancien Poetes F ran- 
a beau, Mut, et Mar ae, e e Wie, fol, $65. gh 
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luable, not only as being the productions of ſo great a 2 
ſonage, but as genuine remains of the ſtate of melody 

France at ſo early a period. And indeed when the = 
written in modern characters, accompanied by a baſe, and 
the meaſure is regulated by bars, they remind. us. of many 
French airs of the preſent century, and ſhew that vocal me- 


lody has remained nearly ſtationary in France ever ſince the 


beginning of the thirteenth century. The words of the firſt 


ſong being ſerious, the tune may ſerve as PI of the airs 
tendres of that period. 175 - 


I ſhall firſt give an exafh ere of this air Gon the 


78840 copy among the queen of Sweden's Manuſcripts (2), 


to the original words; and then a free tranſlation, adapted t- to 
the ee —— written 1n modern ae 


by ” 
" 4 — — . - _— 
* — 4 — 5 — _.4 
— 
7 


Je me qui - doe prrtir dan re, mais rien ne n ' waut, 


Li d maus moi fait leer, que nuit et jour ne mi fut: 


| PAL BESS 7 5 | ak _ " BUT $2: REIN he ns. 
$1 N | weEFILSE WT 72.2806 4.55 95 
1. eur "mi i fait maint e, PO ta £ nuit ne 1 Pais dormir; 5 


Lin Fa ur "T plang & e, Dieu! tan i rl. Trane "he den; Man | 


1 16 8 
ST > 3 : ? 
bie, ſuis git, h hk e 9 
901 Ne 59. 3 are mavifeſt fg 8. fan ta- 
8 A very WELLS copy both of the 1 y gn gon 


words .and mulic of, this Song has been 
FG Creſcimben), Comment. della 


ole. Paefiay tom. I. p. 283; where be- 


nides wrong nates: there has been ſuch lit- 
tle attention paid to the Plicg, or cha- 


| racers with double tails, which in this 


ti-n, that It requires great critical ſagacity 


in a muſieal reader to regulate the mea - 


ſure. I have corrected the words by M. 


de la Valiere's copy, (Pieſes du Roi de 
Nawarte, tom. II. p. 5f.) which ſeems 
more exact than that which 1 * procured 


in the Vatican, 


Song 


)( gv 


Song from Thibaut OE, of Navarre, adapted to his original f 
ee eee, ee 
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= - | Nus ne doit amors trair, © "The libertine alone betrays _ 
[| | Furs ke gargons et ribaut, The kind and conſtant heart, 
bl KAnn h pour fon plaiſr, But I would die ten thouſand Ne 
1 155 % Je ne vois ni bag, ni haut, TINY Ere pain to her impart. _ 3 
(| Ans veuil, quel me truit bauſt, No thought my 2745 e breaſt can 
1 Sans Zuiller, et ſans mentir; eee cheeoe Tr 
[| | Mais ff je puis conſiev ir But her in bliſs to ſce: F 
= | Le cherf, qui tant %%% en: her coy and wild career 
i Nus n 9 Joyeux, com n Dieb eus. Could I but catch this flying deer | 
| : How happy | then would Theobald 21 
| :.. V 
£4 cherf eft avantureus, EE This lovely deer, more white hind ad „ 
Car il eff Plus blanc que norhy With locks like burniſh'd gold | 
Et ff a les crins ans deux, Which &er her poliſh'd ſhoulders flow, 
Plus biaux, que ors eſpenois; Courageous is, and bold. 
Li cherf eft en un desfois, In peril oft ſhe ſtands at bay, | 
A Ventrer molt perilleu r,, Where wolves with cunning fraught | id 
Car il eft gardt de leus, Are on the watch by night and day. 
Ce font felons enview, - J 0 ſeize the courteous as their prey 
Qui trop heent les cortois. $75 gan Who ſet their wicked wiles at t naught. 
een, 8 1 
Fins chevaliers angoiſſeux, | A br ave accompliſh 'd knight 0 'ercome 
Dui a perdu ſon harnois, 9 And ſtript of arms and fame, 3 
Ne vielle, cui art li feu, While barn and inet bine and 5 
Aaiſon, vigne, et bl et pois, „ home Y 8 
Ne kachiere, qui prent ſois, „ eee fire and flame; 55 
Ne mozgne laruritur, 4 ra 9 Than me leſs torture feels 5 pain 1 
Neſt envers moi angoiſſeuxy While rigour thus I prove, $ 
One j je ne ſoie de ceus, For never did I yet attain 
| Dui aiment de fur leur pois © I The gift ſerapbic of a ſwann 
5 FVV Who could without a premium x love, 
Dame une rien 5 Dos demant, | | The Nighteſt, ſmalleſt wat 3 1 f 
Cuidits vos, ke ne ſoit pechiis Is all I humbly crave, 
Doccire fon vrai amant? I "To drive away the fiend Deſpair 1 
Oil voir; bien le ſachi bs, | And ſnatch me from the grave. + : 2 x 15 
Si vous plait, f wochits; And is it then no crime to wound 
Car je le veuil et creant, 4 „„ faithful lover's heert? 3 | 
Et ſe mieus mamts vivant, To hear his ſad complaints reſound, 
Se le vos dis en ojant, . Then daſh him to the abyſs profound, . 3 
Molt en ſeroie plus lis. | Nor at his cruel wa boos A: es 3 


)ͥͤã 7òð ! 4 09 


VI. To OE: . 
Dame, ou nule ne ſe prent, 4... Pronounce, my fair, a milder doom 
Mais he wes woillits itant, © Before you've kilPd me quite, 
un Poi ! val e e For pity then too late will come 


When plung'd in endleſs night. 
A little love while yet I live 
Is worth a world in grave, 
And ' tis œcοpꝓꝙꝑ]]ñ to give 
When by a trivial donative 
135 Hoey future d we ſave. 


The laſt ſtanza, ade” is not entire in the original, has 
been amplified in the Engliſh, to Wpply a * amber 
of lines, for the melody. 


At the end of all the Songs by the King of Navarre, * by F 
alas all the poets of nearly the ſame period, there is an 
imperfect ſtanza, which is called the Envoi or addreſs to ſome 
particular perſon, for whom probably it was firſt written. To 
what part of the tune the Envoi was e or 41 8 at Ws 
Fn have not been able to diſcover. 5 
The following Song being written upon a more gay ſubject 
| than the preceding, the tune, which is ſimple and pleaſing, 
ſeems of the ſame caſt as many modern light French airs in 
- gavot time, called / aude villes. I ſhall firſt give it in the ſquare 
Gregorian notes, as it ſtands in all the ancient MSS. and in 
M. de la Valiere's copy, where neither the flats, ſharps, or 
bars have been marked, but all are left to the penetration and 
ſagacity of the performer. In France tradition may ſtill have 

reſerved theſe Melodies in the memory of many of the na- 
_ tives; but elſewhere, the following” copy. unleſs explained, X* 
: would be but of ſmall uſe. 
__ "Theroyal Troubadour in that ſpirit of chivalry * gallantry | 
which ſeemed to govern mankind during his reign, | ſets out, 
: "i beau Matin, in * of er and relates his ſucceſs 


in the followi Vong: 3 CP | | f 
q 7 6 # ? * 11 p S : : 
54 > r 1 8 I#>4 SIX 3 * 
** [3 
Vol. . * ITY * 4 * 0 7 OY 5 „ Fe Wop ts per A * 4 K PRs 1 an = 
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Chanſon du Roi de Navarre. 


” x 7 
„ — n 
= 9 * 


N 2 ; 85 - . 23 en — = 
L'autrier par la ma tinte, Entre un bos et un wergier, 


2 PAR eee WT — 
Une paſtore at trouve? Cbantant pc ur 2 en voiſſer; Et dijoit "Th - 


2 _ EET no 2 | T | 


FU RES | * 1 : FIG 8 


fon prmier, Chi me tient li maus d'amor. Tantoff cele par mentor, 
— — . + 
—=— — 1 _ — * 


_ 


4 2 . . 
= je Voi deſraini=er ; f li dis ſans de-laier | Belle, Diex vous 


—_ 


dboint Fr fon Jars. 


Tranſlation, bon ,. 17 e 6 cy 


ANWAR, UM 


Early rolling at my eifure,  'Twixtan orchard, 4 and. 2 * 


7 LAN E e * 4 1 — r = 44 4 Lf 4 # #3 Y * L 
While a damſel for her pleaſure, Sweetly ſung. the pains of love. 
8 | £30 a 8 2 4 
SIRI mal ERR 


\ 
KKAS: HI $24 N 
: HE; EE: =T 


\ 5 2 * PA - U 1 7 + 4 1 5 3 
am'rous ſtrains ; ** Cupid holds me faſt in chains.“ 


== _—y 
ee —— 


.& 


Mon ſalu ſans , 8 SG She return'd my ſalutation 
Me rendi, E ſans targier, With a look ſo fieſh and pure, 
Molt iert ffece et colbur ce [kd have riſqu'd my ſoul's lalration 
Se mi plot d acointie ; Her affeQtion to ſecure. 
Bele, woſtre amor vous ir, Ik you'd love me, ſtrait, I ſaid, 
S'aures de moi riche ator, Dine as queen you ſhould be made. 
Elie repend, Trecheoer Knights, ſhe ſaid, are full of art; 
Sont mais trop li chovaliars „ Firſt they win a girl, then cheat her 
Miex aim Perrin mon derger „ * Sooner I wou'd wed with Peter „ G 
Ke fiche hom. menteor. Than a lord that's falſe of 1.76 
Bele, ce ne dites mi, Much, my dear, you are en 
Chevallier ſont trop vaillaut: , Gentlemen alone can love, _ 
Dui ſet donc avoir amie Hloncut, ne'er by them forſaken, 
Ne ſervir d a lon talant, 7 ; ; Bos | All deceit muſt diſapprove. | 8 | 3 | wo q 
Fors chevakers, & telgent? | _ Learn a ſtupid clown to flight, | __ 
Mais Pamors d'un bergeron, * ' Who yout worth can ne'er requite 5 _— 
Certes, ne vaut un beton, Him to vulgarcharmsconſigng' | _ mn 
Partis vous donc en tant, Ikff, my life, you will endeavour 1 | | {| 
Et 'm'amts ; je vous ereant, I 0V love me as well, you erer 5 at] | it p 
De moi aurts riche dom. Shall be happy, rich, and fine. 8 N (1 
Sire, * Sarde Marie, . Saint Mary, fir, you are $1 { 1 
Jous en parlis por noiant, | | All the pains you take to enſnare, | [ | 
AHainte dame, auront trichie, Words ſo ſoft and ſo amuſing # 14 
Cit chevalier ſoſduiant, Muft have ruin'd many a fair; 3 1 
Qqz „ + 
| 11 
bit 
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Trop ſont fol & nal Na 


Pi, Dalent, que Guenelon (Y); 
Je mien vais en ma maiſon, 
Ke Perrin oft ki watent, 
Maime de cuer loiaument; 
Abaiſiis votre raiſon. _ 


| Pentendi Bien la bergiere, 
Kele me veut eſchaper; 
Molt li fis longe proiere, 
Mais ni Puce rien conqueſicr - 
Tors la pris a acoler, 


Et ele giete un grant cri: 


Perrinet, trai, trai, 

Don bois prenent a huer, 
4 Te la lats, fans demourer 
Sor mon cheval m'en parti. 


Quant ele men vit abr, 
Si mi dift, pour rampoſner, 


Chevaliers ſont trop hardi “. 
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But the fame is ſpread abroad 


Of the tricks, deceit, and frauds. 5 ee 
— Prctis d by by each gilded beau; 5 
If your 9 were ten times Tweeter, © 
Still I would be true to Peter; 
Therefore, pray ſir, let me 80. 


| Here ſhe ſhew'd difapprobation; Seda | 
And a wiſh to get away, W 
_ Nor had pray'r or ſupplication , 5 5.2 
Power to prolong her ſtay. 
Then, embolden'd by deſpair, MINS 
In my arms I ſeize: the fair, 


W. 


When with terror and afright 45 


Loud ſhe roars for help, on . 
As if bear began to eat her 


With a ſurious appetite. 


Inſtant to give up the jeſt; 


eee #4 


Peter to the cries ſhe utters wy 9 
Anſwers in the neighb'ring grove; _ 
Num'rous threats of vengeance mutters 
Furious to relieve his love 


__ Hearing this, I thought it Yor” | 


Svwiſt J mount my palfry—when 
Seeing I thro fear was flying, 
Loudly ſhe continued crying— 
_ *PFie on all ſuch gentlemen ! * 


The ſpecimens hitherto gien of muſic in France have beem 


confined to mere Melody, without baſe or additional parts, in 
Harmony, as there are no remains of written diſcant, or coun- 

terpoint, applied to the melody of ſongs, earlier than the 
There are however compoſitions of that 


fourteenth century. 


period ſtill ſubſiſting, which prove that muſic in parts had been 


cultivated there, and the rules of harmony ſettled by . 


the ſame laws as thoſe by which It 18 at preſent governed... 


( my An archbiſhop of "RO in the time 
of Charles the Bald, of ſo treacherous and 
infamous a character, that his name be- 
came pn „ e 


Y 
} 
A 


*The deficient meaſure in this Sin 


as in that of the preceding Song, | 
been ſupplied in the t d or tho . 


take of the 7 


has 


- The: . 


303 : 
The late abbe Lebeuf, in the year 1746, gare a very ample 

and ſatisfactory account to the Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris 

of two volumes of French and Latin poems, preſerved in the 

library. of the Carmelites of that city, „with a deſcription 4 

« of! mo r of ne to which fome of n deten were 

& ſet. 

In 41945 the count de Oil taviog; Fond in che king of 

France's Library, N? 7609—2, a duplicate of theſe poems, 

gave likewiſe an account of them to the ſame Academy, in two 

memoirs: The author, Guillaume de Machay, is ſtyled by the 

count, Poet and Mufician ; and both theſe excellent critics agree, 

that he flouriſhed about the middle of the fourteenth century, 

and died in 1370. Among the poems, which are written 

upon various ſubjects, there is an infinite number of Lair, 

Virelais, Ballads, and Rondeaur, chiefly in old French, with a 

few in Latin, and ſet to muſic: ſome for a ſingle voice, and 

others in four parts, re Tenor, Contratenor, and a fourth 

part, without a name. In theſe full pieces, as the words are 

placed only under the tenor part, it is natural to conclude that 

this was the principal: melody. In the muſic, which is written 

with great care and neatneſs, notes in a lozenge form, with 

tails to them, frequently occur ; theſe, whether the heads were 

Full or opay, were at firſt called  Minims ; but when a ftlt 

_ quicker note was thought neceſſary, the white or open notes 

only had that title, and the black were by the French called 

Noir, and by the Engliſh Crotchets.: | a name given by the 

French with more propriety from the hook or curvature 

of the tail, to the fill more rape note, which we call a 

Quaver. A | RE if 
The Latin poems are « ciefy 3 104 11 a ſi TRE voice; 

ſome of which are written in black and red notes, with this. 

inftru&ion to the lingers : nigre ſunt perſectæ, & rubræ in- 

perfectæ. An admonition worth remembering by thoſe who 
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wiſh: to decipher muſie of the fourteenth hn ' fifteenth cen- 

turies; in which red notes frequently occur, It was àn eaſy 
expedient of diminution, till the invention of printing, when 

the uſe of ink of different colours, on the ſame page, octaſioned | 
the expenee and trouble of double printing. The abbé Le- 
beuf obſerves, that the diſſection and accelerated motio of 
notes, during theſe ages, gave great offenee und ſcandal 
to pious and ſober Chriſtians. In a rie Elejon to the 
Gregorian chant, which is called Tenor, the three - parts that 
are added to it are called Triplum, Motetus, and Contrurenor. 


In the ſecond volume of tleſe poems the common chants 
of the whole maſs, and even the Credo, are written in four 


parts (z). There are many French Ballads and ann mw 
three parts: Tenor, Triplum, and cuntratenor. } [1 | 
The fourteenth century ſeems the æra when muſic in aid” 
moving in different melodies, came: firſt into general INE" 
for of the preceding age no muſic can be found of more 
than two parts in ſtrict eounterpoint of note againſt note. 
Machau calls his collection of Songs ſet to Muſic; Remedes - 
de Fortune, regarding muſic as a ſpecific, or at leaſt an ine 
againſt the ills of life. In the illuminations to theſe lyric com- 
poſitions an aſſembly of minſtrels is repreſented with thinks. 
or forty muſical inſtruments, of which he gives the names. 
His Poem called Le dit de la Harpe, which has been already. - 
mentioned, is a moral and allegorical piece in the ſtyle of the 
famous Roman de la. Rofe by Guillaume de Lorris, 07 Jean de 
Meun. | 
Neither the Abbe Tibet nor 1 5 Cant de Caylus jt 
produced ſpecimens of Machau's muſical compoſitions ; in- 
deed the Count frankly confeſſes, that though he has ſtudied 
them with the utmoſt attention, and conſulted the moſt learned 
muſicians, he has been, utterly unable to PORE his RO. f 


(z) This maſs is ſuppoſed to have been of France, 1 
fung at the coronation of Charles V. king _ 


con- 


* 1 * 5 85 — mY 


MU 876 
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concerning their intrinſie worth. A correſpondent at Paris 
had promiſed me tranſcripts of ſome of theſe pieces, which 
however are not yet arrived; and the confeſſion of M. de Cay- 
lus renders my diſappointment leſs. mortifying ; as I could 
hardly hope to ſucceed in ſolving. enigmas which have already 


defeated ſuperior ſagacity (a). 


However, ſufficient exerciſe for patience DE! ec acute- 
neſs may be found nearer home; for in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
the Pepyſian Collection, Magd. Coll. Camb., and in the Muſic 
school at Oxford, there are copies of muſic, in parts, of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and beginning of the ſixteenth centuries, 
which have long ſince been ought, Roper. e to 


the generality of muſicians. 


In the Muſeum (5), there are Fragments! of Whites: ts 
treatiſes (c), in the ſecond of theſe, which muſt have been written 
about the latter end of the fourteenth century, minims appear; 
and at the end there is an old French ſong in two parts, of 
 awhich, both the words and mulic are difficult to read. Few of 
the words indeed have been written, and thoſe are very much 
| obliterated. All that I can-difcover is, that they allude to one 
of the allegorical characters in the Roman de 1a Rofe, the prin- 
cipal perſonages in which are Jalouſie, Bel Accueil, Faux Sem | 


.... 22 4 


3 indeed it was 1 to 3 af. 5 


a in this particular from the author 
of Eſſai ſur la a. que Ancienne et Mo- 
duerus; but though 
and petulant critique, 2 a friend, upon 
che narrative which the 
- lus and the Abbe le Beuf have given of 

_ this old French poet-mufician, no ſpect- 
mens either af his Melodies or Counter- 


Paint are inſerted in that voluminous work: 
h ſeems I] ticular intended to 


blazon the talents: of French compoſers, 


that not a fingle fpecimen of muſic in 
by thoſe: of any other an by 
1 admiſſon, Kerbe 0 e n 


1 


* a . | 


Count de . | 


1 1 = Ws — . r 


muſic 


non of Non Ge 8 our William 


Bird; which, being inſerted among 
French — Alone the 2 $ name, _ 
may in the crowd for the pro- 
4 of a native of France. FED. F, 
704) Bibl. Rg 12. . N. : 
(c) Tractatus Maffei 3. iber de I. 
Monachorum S. Edmundi. i 
(d) Maitre Guillaume de Lorris, au- 
mor af che firſt part of Le Raman di la Roſe, 
flouriſhed about 1260 and 255 *Clopinel, 
dit deMeun, continued it forty years after 7 
the death of Guillaume, 5 14 the 4 
2 7 0s Bel, about the year 1 300. 
© then; 1 after thi regs 
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however all the trouble I am able, 
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mufic ill more difficult to decipher, I ſhall; ſave the reader 


4 


by inſerting the notes, ſuch 


as I conjecture them to be, in amen characters, and finiding 


the meaſure by bart 


The words, contrary: 90 the aſual 8 


practice of ancient times, are not 


put under the tenor part, which = 


an this Song does not- form the 
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that our „ Chanichr n an Engliſh p abr 
of it. Of this moral, ſatirical, ' and al- 
legorical fable, which has been frequently 


Printed in the 3 there are four edi- 


Shins of hi Sficenth 1 © Brick eas 
turies, in his Majeſry's Library at he 


Queen's Palace, 


one of WICH 1 is in u proſe. 


we admire a little Melody i in theſe early productions, as we do 


the firſt dawnings of reaſon in an infant. Of the Harmony, 


or Baſe, I can ſay but little; as when the MS. was unintel- 


ligible and conjecture failed me, [ ps. deficiencies by mo- 


dern rules of compoſition, 
As our chief enquiry in this chapter 18 after the firſt Me- 


lodies that were ſet to modern languages, and as we have . 


eudeavoured to gratify the reader's curioſity concerning thoſe 
of Provence and the northern parts of France, we ſhall now 
proceed to give ſome account of the ſtate of Vocal Muſic in 


Italy at this eatly period, during the cl of its Ake, 
Vor. II. ; | R r | ee Ye es | 


1 


Thins" is F faint attempt at Air in 1 Tune, and 
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* * * * * << E % * ff ment nana; | 


From the.intimate connexion and cloſe union of the arts, it 
is hardly poſſible to trace the progreſs of muſic in ITALY with= * 
out ſpeaking of its language; which has long been univerſally | 
allowed to be more favourable to ſinging than any one that 
the numerous combinations of letters in all the alphabets of 
modern times has produced. And if the French, Provengal, 
and Spaniſh dialects can be deduced from the Latin, how 
much more eaſy is it to trace the Italian from that ſource ; 
which is itſelf frequently ſo near pure and claſſical Latin. 
that no other change or arrangement of words ſeems to have 
been made, than what contributed to its ſweetneſs and Dy 5 
of utterance *? | 
That the Italian tongue is derived from the vulgar language 
of the ancient Romans, ſeems the opinion of the beſt critics; 
but to diſcover and point out by what degrees it was ſmoothed. 
and poliſhed to the ſtate in which Dante, Petrarca, and Boc- 
caccto found it in the fourteenth century, would require more 
time, and occupy more ſpace in this chapter than the ſubject 
ſeems neceſlarily to require. However, as the Italian language 
has been truly called by Metaſtaſio Mufica Steſſa, and is ſo 
favourable to vocal purpoſes as to be more muſical in itſelf, 
when merely ſpoken with purity, than any other in Europe, 
an enquiry into the cauſes of its mellifluence and natural me- 
q lody does not ſeem foreign to a hiſtory of that art, which has 
| been brought to ſuch perfection by the natives of Italy, that 
1 their refinements are adopted and rendered the criterion of grace 
1 and elegance in every other country where muſic is cultivated. 
= : Muratori (e) has given innumerable paſſages from authors, 
| of the eighth and ninth” centurizs, to prove, that after the 
Franks and Germans were ſettled in Italy, articles were uſed 
in the Latin language, inſtead of pronouns and changes of 


i | * Howel however obſerves that. be cap ever do the ſame with Italian, | 
3 make a ſentence that ſhall be at once (e) Diſſert. 32. | 
Spaniſh and Latin, but that he could 


5 | tdtet⸗ 
oy 1 | 
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termination, in order to fave the trouble of inflecting the 
caſes in nouns; but pretends not to ſay what this vulgar lan- 
guage was, or whether the clergy preached to the common peo- 
ple, or merchants carried on their NE EAT Wea in ge or 
Italian, . 
The Wedel Maffei ( # ) allows the ne P rench, 
Spaniſh, and Italian languages to be deſcendants from the 
Latin, but denies that the ancient inhabitants of Italy adopted 
any words from the Goths or Huns who invaded them. The 
genius of the German, Francic, or Teutonic language, which 
was ſpoken by the Lombards, was ſo diametrically oppoſite 
to that of the. Italians, that it ſeems incredible there ſhould 
have been any exchange or union of dialects between them: 
the one being as remarkable for its numerous conſonants and 
harſh terminations, as the other for its open vowels and mel- 
liflaous endings. As it is the opinion of this profound critic 
that the Romans had always a vu/gar dialect, leſs grammatical 
and elegant than that of the ſenate and of 'books, he ſuppoſes 
the French, Spaniſh, and Italian languages to have been dif- 
ferent modifications of this ruſtic, plebeian dialect. But it is 
as dithcult to aſſign a reaſon for all theſe daughters of one 
common mother being ſo diſſimilar, as it is to account for the 
little reſemblance that is frequently found between other chil- 
dren of the ſame parents. And why the French language 
ſhould have ſo many zazal endings; the Spaniſh ſo many 


fibillating, -and the Italian alone have none but wocal termi- 1 
nations can only have been occaſioned by ſome particular and | 
radical tendency in the vulgar and plebeian language of each 
country, from very high antiquity. 1 
The Romans had two words for alt purpoſes; the one | 
elegant and uſed by writers and perſons. of education, and | 
the other vulgar and common. The word caput, for inſtance, { 
was an Flevated expreſſion for the head, and tefta, uſed by 1 
* ) Verona illuft. tom. J. lib. xi. | i] 4 
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Auſonius, an ignoble expreſſion for the ſame thing. Ot, the 
mouth, according to Plautus and Juvenal, was called bucca 
by the common people; whence the word bocca in Italian. 


Equus, a horſe, according to Horace and Perſeus, was called 
caballus and caballinus by the plebeians, which the Italians 


have ſoftened into cavallo, The learned author has collected 


a great number of proofs in confirmation of his opinion that 
the Romans had at all times two languages; the one elegant, 
grammatical, and uſed by the patricians and the learned; and 


the other mean, vulgar, inaccurate, and uſed only by the ple- 
beians. That this vulgar language was more the parent of 
the Provencal, French, Spaniſh, and Italian languages than 
pure Latin, appears by the examples he has furniſhed ; but 
the Italian was not only derived from the trivial and vulgar 
words in the Latin language, but from grammatical ſoleciſms 

and popular inaccuracies of pronunciation. It is not to be 


imagined that the common people of Rome at any period 
ſpoke ſuch correct and elegant language as their beſt authors 


have left us in their writings. Ever eager to convey their 
meaning, and to arrive at the true end of ſpeech by the ſhorteſt 


road, they hate the trouble of polyſyllables, and have a na- 


tural propenſity to abbreviate them. Of this the Marquis 
Maffei has likewiſe furniſhed innumerable examples in the 


Latin tongue of very high antiquity. As /s for | vis; ain 
for aiſne; fire nipſe for ſimilis re ipſa; and cauneas for cave ne 


eas (g). But eliſions of conſonants were ſtill more frequent: 
as per hoc was ſoftened into pero, /ic into 5; and by the 


omiſſion of the #2 final in the accuſative caſe ſingular of nouns, 


as amore for amorem, fama for famam, &c. innumerable words 


in the Latin language inſenfibly became Italian; and as it was 
impoſſible for the common people, ignorant of grammar, to 
know all the neceſſary inflexions of nouns, it was natural for 


them to take greater liberties with the accuſative and ablative 


C) Cie Divin. lib. ii, 
- | cCaſes 


inn nne x 43n 


caſes * any other, and it is from theſe two caſes that the 


genius of the Italian language i is chiefly derived. 


The learned marquis goes through all the caſes of nouns 


and tenſes of verbs; ſhews the formation of adverbs, and the 
mutation of letters, in order to remove harſhneſs and facilitate 
utterance, And it appears that the Roman ſoldiers and com- 
mon people totally loſt the terminations. um, ur, and vs, 


which rendered the article. neceſſary to diſtinguiſh caſes, num- 


bers, and perſons, as well as auxiliary verbs to facilitate the 
conjugations of other verbs. It was the opinion of Muratori, 
that theſe changes and corruptions were occaſioned by the Bar- 

barians who invaded Italy; but both Maffei and Severino 
have proved that the Romans had introduced them long before 
the Goths, Franks, or Vandals had invaded them. 


This language continued long to partake of its barbarous 


origin, remaining rude, unformed, and without rules, as long 
as the uſe of Latin was preſerved in courts of juſtice, public 
acts, and polite converſation ; and it was not till the twelfth 
century that the Muſes honoured: the vulgar PACK of Italy 
ſo far as to admit it into their concerts. 

The ſuperiority of the Tuſcan dialect over all the others 
of Italy is aſcribed by Gravina (4) to the ancient democratic 
form of government at Florence, which, before the Medici 
family had uſurped the ſovereignty, furniſhed the citizens with 
frequent opportunities of fpeaking in public, and encourage- 
ment for poliſhing their language © in order to bring the people 
« over to their opinions, by the Ionetnels. of their elo- 
. N (J.“ 


(a) Della Ragion Poet. 
(1) Of the great number of provincial 


dialects in Italy an idea may be formed 


from Quadrio's account of them, vol. 1. 


p. 207, Where it appears that books have 


been written and tranſlations made, many 
of which have been printed, in B rga- 


— Blr Calabreſe, Fiorentina 


| rafica di "RY ' Frizlans, Genoveſe, 
Milaneſe, Modaneſt, Napolitana, Pago- 
_ wana, Perugina, Romaneſca, Saneſe, Si- 


ciliana, and Veneziana. in all theſe, and 


more, the rev. Mr. Crofts, in his va- 


luable collection of uncommon books, is 
in poſſeſſion of printed ä 


That 
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That every language of a learned and commercial people is 
greatly changed in the courſe of a few centuries, is well known. 
Horace complains of the want of permanence in that of the 
Romans; Quintilian tells us that in his time ſcarce any of 
the ancient language was left; and in the time of Juſtinian 
new inflexions and modes of ſpeech, negle& of ſyntax, ab- 
breviations, and vulgar barbariſms, were leading to a new lan- 
guage. But like the provincial dialects of moſt countries this 


language was many ages N e and never admitted 
into books. f 


It was the faſhion for the learned to write their init 
letters in Latin, even to women, ſo late as the time of Pe- 
trarca, when it was ſtill cuſtomary to preach in that language; 


but preaching was then leſs frequent than at preſent. Even 
ſo late as the year 1500 the biſhops and dignified clergy, after 


preaching in Latin to a ſelect congregation of well educated 
perſons, had their ſermons repeated the next day to the com- 
mon people by the friars in the vulgar tongue, The ſermons 
of theſe early periods by St. Francis, St. Anthony of Padua, 
Bernardino da Siena, and many others that have been pre- 
ſerved, are all in Latin. But it is a curious circumſtance that 
after this period many ſermons are found in half Latin and 
half Italian; for the preachers, accommodating themſelves by 
degrees to the vulgar, avoided the trouble of a regular tranſ- 


lation, by interlining the Latin with fragments of Italian (n). 


But this is ſtill leſs extraordinary than the barbariſm of our 


Engliſh ſermons, which not many years ago were almoſt half 


Latin. An Italian congregation, from the affinity of the two 


languages was likely to underſtand a conſiderable part of 
what was uttered in Latin, which was not the caſe with ; 
the Engliſh. The ſermons of the famous Jeremy Taylor, 1 in the 


time of Charles the F irſt, are crowded with Greek in every 
Page. | ; 
(m) Sorgimento d'[talia, dalb Abate daverio Bettinel;, tom. II. „ 
75 When 
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When Dante wrote his Vita Nuova, in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, he ſaid that the Italian language had 
not ſubſiſted more than one hundred and fifty years; and 
that it was at firſt uſed by ſome poet for the ſake of his 
miſtreſs, by whom the verſes addreſſed to her in Latin I. 
to be underſtood with great difficulty (2). 

And Muratori (o) furniſhes a ſpecimen of Italian Rhymes 


from the Moſaic in the Cathedral oe F rs, fo 919 thy as 113 5. 


- 


ll mile cento trempta cinque nato 

Fo queſto tempio a Zorxi conſecrato, 
Fo Nicolas Scolptore, 

E Glielmo ” P Autore. 


— 


Corticelli in his Ebquenza To Jeana alerts that „ein lialy Lyric 


Verſes preceded all other poetry; and ſo general is the love 
for this ſpecies of verſi fication, that there is no nation, how- 
ever barbarous, without it.“ And this author imagined that 
Lyric Poetry had its riſe in Tuſcany about the year 1184 (p), 


upon the following occaſion: the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa 
being hunting in Mugello, a delightful country of Tuſcany, 
and a ſtag. paſſing precipitately by him, Ubaldino Ubaldini, 
a valiant Florentine knight, ſeized him by the horns and held 


him while the emperor ſlew him; for which bold and dex- 


terous ſervice the emperor gave him the ſtag's head, with a 
permiſſion to aſſume it in his family arms. Ubaldino compoſed 
an inſcription to commemorate this event, which is ſtill to be 


ſeen engraved on marble at Florence, and though written like 
proſe, it conſiſts of ſhort verſes, in rhyme, with a mixture 
of Latin words; and is peer to have been the firſt attempt 


(n) — I primo hs comnineld ie dire come di Ven. 8 „5 
Poeta volgare, i miſſe, perocch? wolle fate (0). Diſſert. 332. 
intendere le ſue parole à donna, alla qual: (p) Creſcembeni fixes it. at the fame 
era malazevole ad intenderè i wer Latini. period. Pref. alla Stor. dilla Helg. I ogfias 
Delle Opere di Dante, vol, v. p. 57. Ediz. „ e 
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at Lyric Poetry in Tuſcany, but he believes that the firſt 
ſongs in modern languages were written in Sicily: whence 
the art paſſed into Provence among the Troubadours, of 
whom the Italians learned it about the n.: cen- 
tury (7). 

Few other veſtiges of poetry a are to be found before nies year 
1200. Rhymes written upon the ſubject of Love by the em- 
peror Frederic the Second, who was born in 1 945 are among g 


the moſt ancient that have been preſerved (). 


Though the French began to write in their own diale& 
much ſooner than the Italians, yet their language was brought 
to no perfection before the laſt century; but the writings of 


the Italians, of the fourteenth century, are ſtill regarded as 
models of perfection, with reſpect to diction, and conſtruction. 


According to Creſcimbeni, the Italian written language was 


not wholly formed till the thirteenth century, though it was 
__ colloquially uſed much earlier. Many verſes and memorials. 


ſtill remain of the Italian tongue during this period. But 
the Sicilians, ſays the ſame writer, were the firſt who com- 


mitted to paper verſes in Italian, whoſe ſucceſs excited other 


poets in Italy, eſpecially the Tuſcans, to imitate them; and 


Petrarca was in doubt whether the Sicilians imitated the Pro- 


vencals, or the Provencals the Sicilians in their poetical com- 


politions. But as both theſe conntries were long under the 


ſame ſovereigns, the inhabitants would naturally cultivate'and 
encourage the ſame arts and language (s). If the Sicilians 
were the firſt poets in a vulgar tongue, they were at leaſt very 
negligent in preſerving, ſufficient examples of their ancient 


() Creſcembeni has inſerted this early 1245, from which time it was polſeſſe 
eſſay of Italian Verſification in the firſt by the Kings of Sicily, till 1480. This 


volume of his Comment. Intorno all' IH. 


della Volg. Poe. lib. 1. p. 12. 
(T7) 1b. tom. III. lib. 1. 


6 The Counts of Barcelona were 


Sovereigns of Provenge from 1102 to 


accounts for the Spaniſh words which fre- 
quently occur in the Provengal language, 
as well as for the 8 number of words of 


that dialect to be round in the Italian 
tongue. 


poetry 


— 


=» 


22 He@n :- an 
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poetry to aſcertain its title to priority. Indeed Muratori ( 
ſays that the moſt ancient Sonnets in the Italian language were 
written by the Sicilians; but he neither 8 ſpecimens, nor 
names the authors of them. 


Creſcimbeni (2) however confeſſes, as n Redi, and 


many Italian writers of eminence had done before, that the 
Provencals were regarded by his countrymen as the fathers 
of their poetry (x); and that Dante, Cino da Piſtoia, Guido 


Cavalcante, Petrarca, and Bocaccio, allowed them to have 


formed their own language, and produced an infinite number 
of poems, long before the Italians could boaſt of either. In- 
deed by a compariſon of the moſt ancient Italian poems now 
ſubſiſting with thoſe of Provence, it appears that they imi- 


tated the forms and ſtructure of the poetical compoſitions of 


the ancient Troubadours; who furniſhed them likewiſe with 
their poetical terms of art Which are the ſame in both lan 


guages (9). WET 
In the them al ad ciuriivies all tha nations af 


Europe began to cultivate their language and poetry; but 
the fruits of none have retained their taſte and ſweetneſs, ex- 


cept the Italian. Latin, at this time, was but rarely uſed for 


common purpoſes, and in the two following centuries it was 


almoft wholly confined within monaſtic walls (3). 
With reſpect to the muſic of the middle ages in Italy, Mu- 


ratori () aſſerts, with ſeeming truth, that it did not wholly 
| periſh: and mentions from the Hiſtory of Malaſpina (5) a 


% 


chores of women finging through the Won. een 


©), Diſęri. 4. E della Perf. Poe. , the Rs 


tom. I. p. 7. (.) As the Latin language w. was in uſe, 
() Introd, alle Vite de' Poeti- Proven- and generally underſtood longer in Italy, 
zali, p. 2. its native country, than elſewhere; it 


(x) Come di padri della ſua Posſia. | ſeems to account naturally for the culti- 
% The Provengal poets had no 5 vation of the vulgar tongue there, at a 


Kaul, or blank verſe, like the Italians; later period than in ſome other pare. of 


all their poetry was in rhyme, ſo that it Europe. 
ſeems as if the Italians in t eir blank verſe (a) Bickert. 24. 
had imitated the Latins, * in rhyming (3) Lib. iv. 


Vor. * 1 Ved with 
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with Cymbals, Drums, Flutes, Viols, and other muſical in- 
ſtruments, in the year 1268, when Prince Conrad was march- 
ing againſt Charles the Firſt, King of Sicily. He likewiſe 


gives an account (5) of the continuation of the Pagan cuſtom 


of hiring women, prefice, to ſing and weep over the dead 
at their funerals, till the fourteenth century (c); at which time, 
and afterwards, it was cuſtomary among the Lombards to have 
an epithalamium ſung at the WES of all en who 
could afford it. 

Innumerable bands of handlers Wen W 
muſicians, players on inſtruments, and actors were then re- 
tained in the courts of princes, who, by their gambols, farces, 


ſports, and ſongs, diverted the company (d). Theſe were 


called in Tuſcany Giullari and Giacolari, and, by thoſe who 
mentioned them in Latin, Joculares and Foculatores. Theſe 


fabricators of amuſement never departed without being well 


rewarded. But what appears the moſt extraordinary and dif- 
ferent from our preſent cuſtoms is, that the coſtly and gor- 
geous robes which it was uſual for princes to receive from 


other great perſonages who viſited their courts at feaſts, or 
upon their marriage, as marks of their friendſhip and reſpect, 


were beſtowed on theſe people. Benvenuto Aliprando, an 


old ruſtic poet in his Chronicle (e) deſcribes a marriage at the 


great court of Mantua, in the year 1340, while under the 


dominion of the Gonzaga family. At that time, ſays he, 
<« the different princes and nobles of Italy, whoſe names he 


« mentions, preſented the Gonzaghi with a variety of rich 
« and precious veſtments, which were called robe, robes, 
and which were afterwards given to muſicians and buffoons, 
as the old poet informs us in the following lines: 


(3); Diflert. 23. : 1 qualities and perfections of the 8 | 


(e) See the word computatriæ in Du * whoſe funeral they attended.” The 
Cange : © In their dirges they uſed to practice is ſtill continued in Ireland, and, 
« enumerate the virtues and celebrate the according to Le Brun, among the Turks. 
e nobility, riches, beauty, and fortune of (4) Diſſert. 29. 
the deceaſed; hence computatrices, com- (e) Lib. ii. cap, $ 3. 
buters, counters, enumerators of the 


Tutte 
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Tutte le robe pra nominate 
Furon in tutto trent' orto e trecento, 
A buffont e ſonatori donate . 
The family of Gonzaga in return reciprocally exerciſed 
munificence towards the nobles who viſited them, as the ſame 
old poet informs us in the following rude verſes : 


Otto giorno la corte fi durare 4 
Torni eri, gioftri, bagordi facia, 
Ballar, cantar', e ſonar facean fare. 

Quattro cento ſonator ſi dicia 
Con buffoni alla corte fi trovoe. 

Roba e danar donar lor ſi facia. 

Ciaſcun molto contento fi chiamoe, Ge C). 


With what magnificence the princes of the houſe of Vit 
conti ſupported their court at Milan during the ſame century, 


is frequently deſcribed by Corio the hiſtorian (); but he par- 


ticularly excites our wonder by his account of the ſolemn pomp 


with which the nuptials of Lionel duke of Clarence, ſon of 


Edward the third king of England, was celebrated in 1368, 


with Violante the daughter of Galeazzo Viſconti, duke of Mi- 


lan, This event is circumſtantially related by ſeveral other 


ancient hiſtorians of Italy ; and Aliprando of Mantua tells us 
that Lionel gave five hundred ſuperb dreſſes to the minſtrels, 


muſicians, and buffoons who were then aſſembled at Milan; 


that Galeazzo preſented them with many more, and Bernabo, 
his brother, rewarded them munificetutly with e on the 


acealions b 


Cf) And all theſe 9515 tic of ſlate | | Tox theſe Fe” ach bufſoon who here was 


In all three hundred thirty-eight, 
To fidlers and buffoons were given. 


GTG) 75 t days theſe ſports were held, 
e | | 


re valiant knights 


In tilts and tournaments their proweſs ſhow, 


And minſtrels, full four hundred, crown 
the rites, | 


While dance and ſong teach ev ry heart to 


glow. 


found 


Or gold was giv'n, or robes of coſtly fort ; 3. 
* all, ſo well their ſpritely arts Were 


crown'd, 


Depart contented from the ſplendid court. 


(5) Bernardo Corio, the author of a 


| Hiſtory of _ was born in that ay 
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The ſplendid robes and gorgeous attire of Bards and Min- 


ſtrels at all times are upon record. The flowing veſt of Or- 
Phone. in the triple capacity of Prieſt, Legiſlator, and Mu- 


lician, is ſpecified by Virgil (:) ; Arion is related by Herodo- 
tus (4) to have leaped into the ſea in the rich veſtments he 
uſually wore in public; Suidas ſpeaks of the ſaffron robe and 
Mile fan flippers worn by Antigenides (/) ; and the performers 
in the Tragic Chorus, which uſed to be furniſhed at the ex- 
pence of ſome wealthy citizen of Athens, \ wore e alſo a ſplendid 


and coſtly uniform. 


In France the Fongleurs, and in Prins the T. . 
or Minſtrels, during the middle ages, had frequent preſents of 
coſtly robes from their patrons. In the Fabliau, Conte, or Tale 
of the red Roſe, a female complains to a vavaſſor, or yeoman, 


ef his having taken from her a robe, to give to the Minſtrels, 


Bien doit eflre vavaſſor vis, 
Qu il vuet devenir meneftrier 3 
Miez voudroi que fuſſiex rex, (raſe) 
San, aigue (eau) /a teſte & le coul, 
Que ia n'y remanfiſt chevoul, 
S'apartient a ces Fongleours 
Et d ces autres Chanteours,. 
Qu ils ayent de ces Chevaliers _ 
Les ben car c'eſt lor Me ier (in). 


Fabliau de la Roſe vermeille: | 


The cuſtom of preſenting Muſicians with fuperb and ex- 
penſive dreſſes during the fourteenth century, in the manner 
already related, ſeems to have travelled into England, and to. 
have continued here till after the eſtabliſhment of the king's band 
of four-and-twenty performers : part of their preſent ſalary he- 


(i) En. lib. vi. 645. | And, with the hair, cut off the ſkin, 

(k) Clio. : Than herd with ſuch a worthleſs crew.. 

(J)) In Antigenid. Let ſplendid knights with uſual pride 

(n) I would not own the rem for kin On Fidlers laviſh ſuch rewards, _ 
Who wou'd the Minſtrel trade purſue, But *tis to meaner fools denied 


n better dry ſhave head and cds | To ſtrip themſelves for vagrant Bards: 
og 
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ing till paid at the wardrobe office as an equivalent for the 


annual dreſs with which they uſed to be furniſhed at his Ma- 


jeſty's expence. To this we may add, that the Waits, or Mu- 
ſicians who attend on the Mayor and Aldermen, in moſt of our 


incorporate cities and towns, are furniſhed with ſplendid eloaks. 


The moſt ancient proſe writings that have been preſerved 
in the Italian language, except books of accounts, are the 


Letters of Fra Guittone d' Arezzo, who flouriſhed about 1250, 


and who was likewiſe a Poet, and celebrated both by Dante 
and Petrarca (2). But DAN rx himſelf has long been regarded 
by the Italians as the great founder of their language and 
verſification; and indeed he ſeems to have been as much the 


father of Epic Poetry in the Italian language, as Shakſpeare 
1s of the Engliſh Drama, for by preceding every other, Poet 
of eminence in his country, his licences either of language or 


imagery became laws; and there is a certain boldneſs in his 
ſentiments as well as diction, which very much.reſembles that 
of our Dramatic Bard. His penetration into the ſecret receſſes 
of the human heart, his happineſs in ſupplying the defects 
of hiſtorical narration, his purſuit of the human paſſions and 


affections through all their ſecret windings and doublings, and 


his invention of infernal tortures adequate to every ſpecies of 


crime, as well as the chief part of the poetical language in 
which he has deſcribed them, help to fortify the parallel; 


and if to ſuch excellencies as are in common with both theſe 
writers we add the ſimplicity of his expreſſion, and that he 


is ſublime in imagery and ideas more than in words, that he 
is utterly free from the concetti of which many of his coun- 


— 


trymen have been accuſed, and that he has neither borrowed 


from Homer like Virgil, nor from Virgil as Taſſo has done, 
though he modeſtly calls him his maſter (o); that neither chi- 


(i) Vide Su ra, p. 103. | Th a Hyle and expreſſion : 5 
(% Tu. ſe lo mio maeflro—— Tu ſei ſolo colui, da cu * 101 
Inf. Cant. 1. 85. Lo BELLO STILE che m Han ono e. 


But it ſeems to haye been in point of 


18 
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valry, romance, nor Gothic manners have furniſhed him with 
the incidents or machinery of his poem, as was afterwards the 


caſe with Pulci, Boiado, Arioſto, and Taſſo, he will appear 
juſtly entitled to the praiſe and admiration which have long 


been beſtowed upon him by his countrymen. _ 
This great poet, like our own Milton, had the misfortune 


to live at a period when his countrymen, divided into im- 
placable factions, were mutually meditating the deſtruction 
of each other, under the names of Guelfs and Ghibellines. 
The Guelfs were partizans of the Papal power, and the Ghi- 
bellines of the Imperial ; and Dante by joining the latter, 
who were unfortunate, was driven from Florence, the. place 


of his nativity, and obliged to end his days in exile and mi- 


ſery. He tells us himſelf that he began his Commedia at the 


age of thirty-five, before his misfortunes, and finiſhed it in 


baniſhment ( P): 


(% Why a Poem on ſuch oe ſub- 
jects as Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, 
ſhould be called Commedia, has never yet 
been ſatis factorily accounted for by the 
critics. If Dante had not given it that 
title himſelf in the body of the work, 


where, Inf. 16. 127, he ſwears by the 


notes of his Comedy 
— e per le note | 
Di guęſta COMEDIA lettor ti giuro, 
and if Boccaccio in his life had not con- 
tinued it, we might have ſuppoſed ſuch 
an appellation to have been a . con- 


7 


ceit of ſome later editor; but we are ſure 


that the word Commedia in the time of 
Dante did not imply the ſame kind of 


compoſition as at preſent; for there were 


no plays, called Tragedies and Comedies, 


written or exhibited in Italy for a long 


time after the death of Dante. It would 
indeed fill many pages if I were to quote 
the different reaſons that have been aſ- 
ſigned by the learned in Italy for this ap- 
pellation; but if we may believe the ve- 
nerable author himſelf, it was in pure hu- 
mility that he entitled his poem Commedia; 
for in his Latin Eſſay on the Italian Lan- 
guage, de Vulgari Eloguio, lib. i, cap. 4+ 


- 


Franco 
he divides eloquence into three ſtyles or 


claſſes, the great, the 1%, and the plain- 
tive: or the Tragic, Comic, and Elegiac. 


Whence we may diſcover his reaſon for 


calling his Poem a Comedy. However, 


in dedicating the third Canticle or Book to 
Can Grande della Scala, he ſays: Io chiamo 
Opera mia Commedia, perch? ſcritta in 


umile modo, e per aver uſato il parlar vol- 


gare, in cui comunicano i lor ſenſi anche le 
donnicciuole. | call my work a Comedy, 
on account of its being written in a 
„ ſimple and humble ſtyle, and in the 
& vulgar tongue, in which even unlettered 


women expreſs their thoughts.” Very 


few of the learned in Dante's time con- 
deſcended to uſe any other language than 
Latin; and it was his firſt idea to write 
his Poem in that -language. 
Ass Dante in humility calls his own Poem 
a Comedy, fo for a different reaſon, the 


makes Virgil ſtyle his Eneid a Tragedy : 
Euripilo ebbe nome, e cofi'l canta 

 L'alta mia TRAGEDIA i alcun loco. 

| r Inf. 20. 112. 

Chaucer, in his definition of 7. rages 

uſes the word in a vague ſenſe, merely 
to imply a melancholy ſtory ; 7 

by | ras 
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muſic and muſical talents as his age afforded, —\ 
Scochetto was the cotemporary and friend of Dante, and 


learning, not content with telling the com- 
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Franco Sacchetti (4), one of the moſt ancient writers of 


Italy, tells us (7) that the firſt part of Dante's work, which 
was written before his exile, was not only read by his country- 
men during his life-time, but known by heart, and ſung 
through the ſtreets by the common people. And in one of 


this author's novels it is ſaid, that a certain ballad - ſinger called 
Maneſcalco, and a country fellow, ſo provoked Dante as he 
was paſſing by, with their vulgar and corrupt manner of pro- 
nouncing the words, that he could not refrain from ſeverely 
chaſtiſing them for their ignorance. We may eaſily imagine 
that the muſic of ſuch ſingers was not more refined than their 


pronunciation, and that the melody to which they ſung the 


terze rime of Dante was equally ſimple and ruſtic with that 


to which the Gondolieri of Venice ſtill ſing the orrtave rime or 


ſtanzas of Taſſo, and which is little more than a ſpecies of 
canto fermo. However, it is diſcoverable in many parts of 


Dante's writings, that he was not inſenſible to the power of ſuch 


not only a Poet but an able Mufician, as is concluded from 
the title of an ancient MS. of a Ballatella, which informs us 
that the words were by Dante, and the zune by Scochetti: Pa- 


Tragedie is to ſayn a certain ſtorie pany in plain Engliſh, that tragedies are 
As oldè bookis makin us memorie, compoſed of verſes of fix feet, adds the 
Of him that ſtood in gret proſperitee, technical Greek term, Eæameiron: now 
And is yfallen „ degree the 1ambic verſe of tragedy was called Tri- 


In to miſerie, and endcth wretchedly. metron; Hexameter being always confined 
And they been verſiſied communly to Heroic, Epic, verſe. It ſeems there- 


 Offix feet, which men clipen examitron; fore, as Chaucer makes no mention of 


In proſe eke bin endited many on, Dialogue in deſcribing. ſuch Tragedies as 


And eke in metre, in many a ſondry wiſe, the monk is about to relate, which are 


| i. merely ſorrowful tales, that by Exametron, 
Thus a ballad in Dr. Percy's Collection he meant the Heroic verſe uſed in Epic or 
(Reliques of Anc. Eng. Poetry) is called narrative Poetey, when. grave and tragic 
The Lady 1ſabella's TnaGsDy., Chaucer's ſtories were told in the learned languages. 


monk calls each of his little tales Tragedies: _ i This author was born 13 10, and 


— Tragedies firſt I'wol telle « 1390. E „ 
Of which I have a hundred in my celle. (r) Novella 114 & 115 della prima. 
The monk, to give n ſpecimen of his arte... 
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role di Dante, e Suono di Scochetti (s). And it. is ſaid by the 
commentators of Dante that his friend Caſella, whom he 


meets in purgatory, was an excellent Muſician. 


Dante was born in 126, and died 1321. In the Vatican 


Library (7) a Ballatella, or Madrigal, of Lemmo da Piſtoja, 
who flouriſhed about the year 1300, is preſerved; upon which 


there is the following memorandum : Lemmo da Piſtoja ; e Ca- 


| fella diede il Suono. Implying that the words by Lemmo, were 
ſet to Muſic by Caſella ; which agrees very well with the time 


when Dante feigns to have met him in Purgatory, The Poet 


tells us that he began to write his Inferno in 1300, when he 


was thirty five years of age (4). | 
There is ſomething in the deſcription of this i imaginary ren- 
contre fo ſimple and affectionate, that I cannot help wiſhing to 


| convey an idea of it to my Engliſh reader. Dante, after viſiting 
the infernal regions with Virgil, is conducted by the ſame poet 
into purgatory ; where, ſoon after his arrival, he ſaw a veſſel 


approach the ſhore laden with departed fouls, under the con- 


duct of an angel, who brought them. thither to be cleanſed 


from their ſins, and rendered fit for Paradiſe : as ſoon as they 
were diſembarked, ſays the poet, they began like gp 
landed on a foreign ſhore, to look around them : 


On me when firſt theſe ſpirits fix their eyes, Cos: al viſo mio Saffiſar quelle 


'They all regard me with a wild ſurpriſe, Anime fortunate tutte quante, 

Almoſt forgetting that their fins require 8 i Duafe obbliando dire a farſbelle. 

The purging remedy of penal fire: 1 vidiuna di lor trarreſi d avantes 

When one of theſe advanc'd with Cager pace; | Per abbracciarmi, con $1 51 grande | 

And open arms, as me he would embracez  affetto, 

At ſight of which I found myſelf impelld Che moſſe me a far lo ſimigliante. 
To imitate each geſture I beheld. _ ODombre vane, fuor che nell aſpetto! 

But vain, alas! was ev'ry effort made, Tre volte dietro a lei le mani au- 

My diſappointed arms embrace a ſhade: ax vin. 5 

Thrice did vacuity my graſp elude, E tante mi tornai con oa al | 
Vet till the friendly phonons I purſued. u 

s) Creſcembeni, . del a Volg. Pogſ. t No 214, p. 149. ; 
P- 5 4 | a a a 0 ; 0 Nel 2 bY, — 22 ae. 
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My wild aſtoniſhment with ſmiling grace 
The ſpectre ſaw, and chid my fruitleſs chaſe. ,, | 


4 


The voice and form now known, my fear 


ſuſpend, 


O ſtay, cried I, one moment with thy friend ! 


No ſuit of thine is vain, the viſion fad; 
I loy'd thee living, and I love thee dead. 


But whence this haſte da ok long allowd to 


4 © 


ſtay, 


Back td the world thy Dante takes his way— | 


Yet let this fleeting hour. one boon obtain, 
If no new laws thy tuneful powers reſtrain, 
Some ſong predominant o'er grief and woe 


As once thou ſung'ſt above, now ling below; 


80 ſhall my ſoul, releas'd from dire diſmay, 
O'ercome the horrors of this dreadful way. 


| Caſella kindly deign'd his voice to raiſe, 
And ſung how Love the human boſom ſways, 


In ſtrains ſo exquiſitely ſweet and clear, 
The ſound ſtill vibrates' on my raviſh'd ear; 


The ſhadowy troops, extatie, liſtening round, 
Forgot the paſt and ſuture in the ſound. 


Di maraviglia, credo, mi dipinſt : f 
Perebe I ombra forriſe, e / fri- 
traſſe, 


Esa io, ſeguendo lei, oltre mi pinſs. 
1 Sravemente diſſe, chi i poſaſſe : 


Allor conobbi chi era; e Progai, 
Che parlarmi un poco & ar- 


reftaſſe. 


© Riſpoſemi.: cost, com'i tamai 


Nel mortal cor po, cosi Yamo ſci- 
R 


Perd m orrgſto: ma tu | perch? 
Dai 


Caſolla mio, per tornare altravolta 


T4 dove i Hen, fo io queſto vi- 
agg 


1 Dif 70— | „ 


be nuova Age non ti toglie 


. o uſo alÞ cadet 
canto, 

Obe mi ſolea quetar tutte mie 
voglie, 


D cid ti Piaccia conſolare 3 


2 anima mia, che con la ſua = 
ſma | 
| 7 enendo qui 2 „ tanto. 
Amor, che nella mente mi ra- 
giona (2), 
Cominciò egli alloy $i dolcemente, 


Che la dolcexxa ancor dentro mi 


. ſuona. PANS 


Lon mio A ed. ie, e ul | 


gente, 


3; cu cran con wh parevan 8 con- 


Cond a ach wecſſ aur FA | 


FRE. YT 


a5 "This is 10 firſt line of one of | chi Canzone u. 7 
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in which he alludes to Dante's affection for Caſella: 


written by our great poet Milton, ſhews how difficult and 


Engliſh language; whereas from the great number of ſimilar 


ſhort compoſitions. However, Muratori (x) thinks it ex- 


and compares this kind of Poem to the bed of Procruſtes, 


à Tempo, a Civilian at Padua, in his Treatiſe on . 13325 
diſtinguiſhes ſixteen. different kinds of Sonnet. 


Milton has addreſſed a Sonnet to Henry Laws, on his 1 


Harry, whoſe tuneful and well- meaſur'd Song 
Firſt taught our Engliſh Muſic how to ſpan 
Words with Juſt note and accent, not to ſean 

With Midas! ears, committing ſhort and long; 

Thy worth and ſkill exempts thee. from the throng, 
With praiſe enough for envy to look wan: 

To after age thou ſhalt be writ the man, 

That with ſmooth air could'ſt humour beſt our tongue, oa = 
Thou honour'ſt verſe, and verſe muſt lend her wing _ 
To honour thee, the prieſt of Phœbus quire, 

That tune'ſt their happieſt lines in hymn or ſtory. 

Dante ſhall give Fame leave to ſet thee higher 

Than his, Caſella, whom he woo'd to ſing 


Met in the milder ſhades of purgatory. 
This Sonnet, one of the beſt of twenty- three which were 


unnatural the conſtruction of this ſpecies of poem is in the 
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terminations in the Italian tongue, and the ſucceſs of Pe- 
trarca, it has long been the favourite meaſure of Italy for 


tremely difficult to his countrymen to make a good Sonnet; 


where the legs of thoſe that were too ſhort were ſtretched, 
and thoſe too long were cut to the ſize of the bed. Antonio 


Dante however regarded the Canzone as the moſt perfect | 
ſpecies of lyric compoſition (0). For this Poem he eſtabliſhes 
laws which are leſs rigid than thoſe of the 'Sonnet. Indeed 
he defines poetry in general, rhetorical fiction, /et to muſic,” 


(x) Della Perfetta Pogſſa. D Della volg. Elog, cap. 4. 
Among 


50 b l l GD on 


„ Are the definitions of iis writer I find the word Can- 
bn uſed as a diminutive of Canzone. When the Song is 
written on a grave or tragic ſubject, ſays he, it is called Can- 
zone, and when comic, by diminution, Cantilena. This word 
is now appropriated as a muſical term to diſtinguiſh the treble 
part, or principal melody of any compoſition, from the baſe and 
other inferior parts. Canto too, which was applied very early 
in the Italian poetry to different portions of a poem, was taken 
from Cantus, Lat. and Canto, Ital. the wo part, or melody 
in a compoſition of many parts. 

What was afterwards called Madrigale, Wat terms Ma- 
driale; the etymology of which word has been much diſ- 
puted; but it ſeems as if its firſt application was to religious 


poems, addreſſed to the Virgin, alla Madre: whence Ma- 


driale and Madrigale; but being afterwards applied to ſhort 
poems upon love and gallantry, by the Italians and French, 
the original import has been forgotten. Indeed it does not 
ſeem probable that the word Madrigal ſhould originally have 
implied a Morning- Song, as ſome have imagined, the Italians 


having been long in poſſeſſion of the term Matinata, a 


lover's matins under the window of bis miſtreſs, as they have 
of Serenata, for an Evening-Song. 
The moſt ancient melodies that I was able to Ana in Italy 


which had been originally ſet to Italian words, were in a col- 


lection of Laudi Spiritual, or ſaered ſongs, preſerved in a 
Kew! MS. of the Magliabecchi Library, at Florence. 

It was the opinion of Father Meneſtrier (z) that Hymns, 
Canticles, and Myſteries in the vulgar tongues of Europe 
had their origin from the pilgrims who went to the Holy 
Land, St. Francis d' Aſſiſe, born 1182, is mentioned by Creſ- 


eimbeni and other Italian writers among the firſt pious per- 


ſons of that country who exerciſed their genius in compoſing 
Hymnus and Spiritual Songs called Laudi, in the form of Can- 
zonets; Le ging which were likewiſe called Talus, Lodi, 
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entirely of Italian invention. 


inſtituted at Florence ſo early as the year 1310, the members 


poets (a). In the laſt century though their favour was ſome- 
what diminiſhed, yet beſides a large volume compoſed by Se- 
rafino Razzi, and publiſhed by the author, 1608, there were 


prefixed to each of theſe Songs. They were at firſt little more 
than Chants, and without Baſe. However, according to the 
commentary on Boccaccio by Sanſovino, publiſhed at Venice 
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Cantici, or Canticles, are compoſitions in praiſe- of God, the 
Virgin Mary, or the Saints and Martyrs. They reſemble 
Hymns as to the ſubject, but not the character and verſifi- 
cation: Hymns having been originally conſtructed on Greek 
and Roman models; but the Lanai, or e ae, are 


A ſociety for the performance of hole religious poems was 


of which were called Laudeſi, and Laudiſti, In the fifteenth 
century this ſpecies of ſacred poetry was very much eſteemed 
and practiſed, as is manifeſt by the various colleions that 
were made of them, one of which was printed 1485. In the 
next century ſeveral volumes of them were publiſhed, among 
which tgere are many poetical compoſitions on ſacred ſubjects 
by Politian, Bembo, Lodovico Martelli, and other eminent 


many collections of theſe Spiritual Songs printed. 
Creſcimbeni tells us that the company of Land! 72 of St. 
Benedict at Florence went to Rome during the time of the 
grand jubilee in the year 1700, and ſung through the ſtreets 
in proceſſion ſeveral Laudi that were written by the celebrated 
Filicaia. In moſt of the ancient collections the Melodies were 


1546, they were afterwards ſung in many different parts. 
There are in Florence,” ſays he, © ſeveral*ſchools of ar- 
« tjizans and mechanics, among which are thoſe of Orſanmi- 
e chele, and Santa Maria Novella. Every Saturday after nine 
s o' clock theſe aſſemble in the church, and there ſing five or 

&« fix Laudi, in four parts, the words of which are by Lo- 
* renzo de Medici, Pulci, and Giambellari ; and at Krenn Laud 


(a) Nuadrio, Storia 70 Perf, vol. ii, Þ. 6 
wy they 
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they change the ſingers, and to the ſound of the organ diſ- 
« cover a Madonna, which finiſhes the feſtival. And theſe 
« ſingers, who are called Lande, have a Precentor whom they 
« denominate their captain or leader.” 

This company full ſubſiſts, and during my ſtay at Flo- 
rence in 1770, I frequently heard them ſing their Hymns 
through the ſtreets in three parts, and likewiſe in their church, : 
accompanied by an organ (5). e 8 

Of the antiquity of this inſtitation; as the Ms. volume of 
Laudi Spirituale which J found in the Magliabecchi Library 
at Florence is an indiſputable Proof, I ſhall here inſert the 
preface to the collection, which is an hiſtorical account of the 
eſtabliſhment of a company of Laudiſti, who ſing in the church 
of the humble fraternity of All Saints, at Florence; which 
company was ordained and eſtabliſhed by the will and authority 
of the Friar William, maſter general of the aforeſaid order, 
Nov. xi. MCCCXXXVI. to the honour and glory of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt and the bleſſed Virgin Mary his Mother, as well 5 
as of all the holy and venerable Saints of Paradiſe. And may 
all thoſe who are or ſhall be of this company, enjoy the 
fruits of grace in this life, and after death be rewarded with ö 
divine and eternal glory, amen (c). 

« Theſe are the Hymns which are written, publiſhed, and 
«© ordained by the noble and holy members of the ſaid com- 
« pany of Friars of All Saints at Florence * to tte b 
e table of contents : and firſt, i 


on ©.1 M. CCC 


(3) Preſent State of Muſic i in France and | 


Italy. Art. FLORENCE. 
(e) In nome di Dio Amen. Queſto Libro 


e de la Compagnia de le Laude ehe fi cantano 


ne la Chieſa di frati dogui. Sancti di Firenze 
dell ordine degli umiliati. La quale compag- 


nia fue ordinata e cominciata per auttoritate 


e wvolonta di miſſere Frate Guilielmo maeſt o 


generale del ſo —1 225 ordine degli umiliati, 


Signore Idio, e de la Virgine glorioſa Maria 


Hs madre, e di miſſere dancto Benedetto e di | 


XVI. a di xi del meſe di 


Nowembre ad honore e a riverenzia del naſtro 


miſſere Saucto wenerando et di Madonna © 


Saucla Lucia Virgine, e di tucti Sancti e le ; 


: Sante di Paradiſo, et a fructo di gratia in. 


queſta vita à tucti coloro che ſonno e ſaranno 


dela decta compugnia, e dopo la loro morte a 
_ beata gloria diving et rna. | 


Amen, 


Duefle ſonno le Laude le quagli ſonno in» 


ſeripte e publicate e ordinate per gli nobili e 


Sancti Huomini de la predicta compagnia di 
PFrati d gui Santi di Firenze ſecundo che in 
quefia 7. avola fi contient. In prima ala 
Trinita beata. N 
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But few memorials remain relative to Secular Muſic, during 


this dark and Gothic period, equally indiſputable and intereſt- 


ing with the uſe that was made of it in Rome at the time 
when the poet PETRARCH was crowned laureat ; a circum- 


ſtance not. wholly as Ba with the ſubject ol muſical 
hiſtory. 833 


The cuſtom of crowning perſons who had diſtinguiſhed . 
then in Poetry and Muſic, which was almoſt as ancient 


as the arts themſelves, ſubſiſted till the reign of the em- 
peror Theodoſius, when the Capitoline games being regarded 


as remnants of Pagan ſuperſtition were utterly aboliſhed (d). 
Theſe arts being afterwards involved in the ruin and deſolation 


of Italy, and every other civilized part of Europe, by the 
irruptions of Barbarians, were but little cultivated or en- 


couraged : yet, now and then a Poet ſeemed to ariſe from the 


aſhes of former Bards ; but as few were able to read their 


productions, and, indeed, as few of them deſerved to be read, 
it removes all ſurprize at the little honour that was beſtowed 


upon poets in Italy for 1552 ages after the ſubverſion of the 


Roman empire. 1 
It was not till near the time of Petrarch that poetry recovered 


its ancient luſtre. and importance, or was inveſted with its 
former prerogatives. However, at this period the union that 
had ſo long ſubſiſted between Poetry and her twin-ſiſter Muſic 
was ſo entirely. diſſolved that ſhe ſhared none of her honours, 


and only performed the part of an humble attendant on the 


- occaſion. But the time was not then very remote when Muſic 
triumphed in her turn, over her inſolent relation, by ſetting 


up a ſeparate intereſt, and delighting the public without her 
aid or aſſiſtance. For, in cE#nſequence of additional characters 


being invented for the different duration of ſounds, a new 
ſpecies of inſtrumental compoſition was cultivated, which was 


5 capable 
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capable of affording great delight to the lovers of harmony, 


without the help of poetical numbers, or even the tones and 
articulations of the human voice in its performance. And, 
ſince this period, a poet has been more in need of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others to exhibit his- productions than the Mu- 


ſician; who, after he has finiſhed a compoſition ſuited to his 


own powers, executes it frequently himſelf in ſuch a manner 


as is ſeldom equalled by future performers. 


In the year 1340, Petrarch had the honour of receiving 


two letters on the ſame day: one from the Roman ſenate, and 


the other from the univerſity of Paris, inviting him to accept 


the laurel crown; and having given the preference to Rome, 


on his arrival in tit city, in 1341, during the pontificate of 
pope Benedict XII, he found every thing prepared for the ce- 
remony of his coronation, by the ſenator count Orſo dell' 
Anguillara. The deſign was announced in the morning by 
the ſound of trumpets, when the people, curious to ſee a feſ- 


tival which had been interrupted for ſo many eh ned 


in great crowds from all quarters. 

Petrarca marched to the Capitol, preceded by wieive oo 
dreſſed in ſcarlet, and of the beſt families in Rome, ſinging 
verſes compoſed by the poet; who was attired in a robe, 
preſented to him by Robert the Good, king of Naples, who 
had taken it off his own back and deſired him to wear it on 


the day of his coronation. The principal citizens of Rome, 
haabited in a green uniform, and crowned with flowers of dif- 
ferent kinds, attended Petrarca in proceſſion. After theſe 


marched the ſenator, accompanied by the chief members of 
the Roman council, When he» was ſeated, Petrarca, being 


ſummoned by a herald, pronounced a ſhort oration. Aiter- 


wards, when he had thrice cried out long live the Roman peo- 
ple ] long live the ſenator | may God preſerve their liberty (e) 1 


00 Viva be 2900 7 viva lo ſenator Dio lo manterge in li n 


he 
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he kneeled before the ſenator, who, after a ſhort ſpeech, took 
from his own head a crown of laurel, and placed it on that 
of Petrarca, ſaying, The crown is the meed of virtue Y. 
The poet, then, recited a beautiful poem upon the heroes of 
Rome, which is not in his works; and the people expreſſed 
their approbation ge repeated ſhouts, and exclamations of 
long live the poet] and long may the Capitol endure ! Stephen 
Colonna, as the poet tells us himſelf, afterwards ſpoke ; and, 
having a great affection for Petrarca, beſtowed on him ſuch 
_ praiſe as flowed from the heart. His friends who were pre- 
ſent on the occaſion ſhed tears of delight; © and though,” 
ſays Petrarca of himſelf, © I was almoſt overcome with joy, I 
« was not unconſcious that theſe honours were ſuperior to my : 
*« deſert ; I bluſhed at the applauſe of the people, and at the 
* exceſs of praiſe with which I was loaded.” 
At the termination of the ceremony, Petrarca was conducted, . 
with the ſame attendants, and the ſame pomp, to the church 
of St. Peter, where, after returning thanks to the Supreme 
Being for the honour which had been beſtowed on him, he 
laid down his crown, in order that it might be placed among 
che offerings that were ſuſpended to the roof of the temple. 
The ſame day, count Anguillara had letters patent drawn 
up (g), by which the ſenators, after a very flattering preamble, 
declare Petrarch to have merited the title of great poet and 
hiſtorian ; © and that, as an eſpecial mark of his poetical abi- 
* lities, they had placed a crown of laurel on his head, grant- 
ing him, as well by the authority of king Robert, as by that 
« of the ſenate of Rome, full power and licence to exerciſe the 
arts of poetry and hiſtory, to read, diſpute, explain ancient 
* books, make new, compoſe poems; and to wear at all times 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle, at his pleaſure, as well 


40 Corona premia la virta ! age beſtowed upon his uncommon genius. 


(g)] An extraordinary homage, n fe Univ, tom, II. 
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peculiar to Poets, as well as Muſicians. 
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„ag the poetical habit (4). Finally, he is declared by theſe pre- 


* ſents, a Roman citizen, entitled to all the privileges annexed 


to that honourable appellation, as an acknowlegment for 


© the affection which in his works, as well as in his public pro- 
« feſſions, he has always manifeſted for the city and its republic.” 

Thus ended the pomps and vanities of this memorable day, 
during which Petrarca appears to be nothing leſs than a phi- 


loſopher. All the wiſdom, modeſty, and even delicacy of 


ſentiment with which his writings. are filled, ſeem on this 
occaſion to have been wholly laid aſide and forgotten. To 
become a public ſpectacle, and exhibit his perſon for the gra- 
tification of his own vanity, and the idle curioſity of an ig- 
norant multitude, in theſe days would rather qualify a man 


for Bedlam than for the ſovereignty of Parnaſſus, The 


blame can only be laid on his. youth ; or, rather, on the prac- 


tice of the times, which abounded with romantic cuſtoms, de- 


rived from Gothic inſtitutions of chivalry; in compliance with 
which knights, nobles, kings, and emperors frequently ex- 
hibited their perſons in tilts, tournaments, and pageants, with 
as little concern as veteran actors by profeſſion. 

1] was curious to know Petrarca's own opinion, in his old 


age, of the tranſactions of this day; and have found, in a 
letter written a little before his death, the een paſſage,.— 


which ſeems. to diſarm cenſure. 8 
„ Thoſe laurels with which my Lack were bound! wers. 
« too green; if I had been of a more mature age and un- 
<6 derſtanding, I ſhould not have ſought them. Old men 
ee only love what is uſeful, while the young purſue every 


«i thing ſplendid, without any regard to intrinſic worth, This 


« crown rendered me neither more learned nor more 1 
« it only drew upon me the envy. of the malignant, and 


(+) There was, at this time, a Wes 


porary, was buried in the Fetten habe, 
lib. 1 ine. ab. 1 e 


33 accordipg to Villani, his cotem- 


Y 5 8 


oF M Us e e 1 


« robbed me of my wenl repoſe. Ever ſince chat time, I 
* have been conſtantly under arms: every tongue, every pen 
&© has been pointed againſt me; my friends are become my 
e enemies; and wy now ſuffer for my op emu d and pre- 
0G ſumption.” | 
Let, however childiſh and frivolous ſuch a pageant might 
now be thought, the want of appetite for it in the preſent age 
is, perhaps, more the effect of ſatiety, than of ſuperior wiſ- 
dom and good taſte ; and the eagerneſs with which the Ro- 
mans in Petrarea's time Teaſted on ſuch gew-gaws may be al- 
cribed to long faſting, and privation of every elegance and 
refinement inthe polite arts. The ſame love of novelty which 
repreſſes our curioſity after common ſpectacles, impelled the 
Roman citizens to regard Petrarca as a divinity, and the ho- 
nours beſtowed on him as effuſions of juſtice and diſcernment. 
If we compare his productions with thoſe of his cotempo- 
raries (i), we ſhall find the ſuperiority greater than in thoſe of 
any other poet, Shakſpeare excepted, who has been the favour- 
ite of our own country. The elegant and captivating author 
of his Memoirs (#) juſtly regards him as * the greateſt genius 
which Italy, ſo fertile in men of ſuperior talents, has pro- 
« duced; and as a writer to whom literature in general, and 
<< Tuſcan language and poetry in particular, have the greateſt 
obligations. He diſſipated the clouds of barbariſm,” con- 
tinues this admirable biographer, © which covered all Europe, 
and may be ſaid to have dug up and re-animated the good 
authors who had long lain buried and forgotten. He has pu- 
e rified and enriched the Italian tongue, and furniſhed its poetry 
„ with ſuch ſweetneſs, harmony, and grace, as preclude all envy 
« at the perfection of Greek and Latin compoſitions,” He 
may have been ſometimes too much admired by his country- 


(i) Among whom Dante can hardly be | (*) Memoire þ our la Vie de Frangois Pex 
numbered, as Petrarca was but ſeventeen yrargu*. Tom. . Dedic. i u. 
years old when that poet diet. : | | 

| F 
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men, ands like other great models, too frequently imitated; 
yet, when literary zeal has ſuch an object of admiration, its ex- 
ceſs only becomes reprehenſible. 

It ſeems from ſeveral paſſages in Petrarca's Sonnets and Can- 
zone that Laura had cultivated Muſic, or at leaſt that her ſing- 
ing had helped to rivet his chains. In the twentieth Canzone 


or Ode, indeed, he uſes the word mates notes, figuratively, for. 


words, lines, or verſes. 


Continuando L. Amoroſe not. 
But i in Sonnet 104 he diſtinguiſhes ſong from ſpeech: 
E LANGELICO CANT O, ele A OE” 


Del dolce ſpirto. 


Sonnet 124, written on the ſubject of 1 weeping at 
the news of ſome calamity which. had happened in her rently, 


18 full of alluſion to muſic. 
| Jonetto. + 


vidi in terra angelici coſtumt, 


* celgſti belexxe al mando ſult, 
Talch di remembrar mi giova, e dole: 


Che ps 10 miro, par ſogni, ombre, e 


umi 
E vidi legrimar que duo bs lumi. | 
Chan fatto mille volte invidia al ſole I 
EA udi ſoſpirando dir parole 

Che farian gir i monti, e ſtar i fiumi. 

Amor, ene, valor, Pray e doglia | 
4 : - Fabian piangende un 22 dolce C ON. 

| CENTO 


D gi altro che nel mondo udir 4 Par , 
Ed erd'l ciclo all armonia ſi ntento, 


Che non ſi vedea in ramo mover foglia, 
Lauta aoicexga avea pien laere, “l vento. 


hw on earth angelic virtues beam 
That ſince, no other excellence 1 trace, 

+ But all appears a ſhade, a ſmoke, a 
| When Laura's eyes. with tears began to 
Eyes which the ſun. oft envies in his 

: When with fach fobs and backs ſhe 


As mountains ſure would move, or top 


Unwilling to diſturb ſuch ſounds refin'd 


oY 


Sonnet.. 


And blaze with ſuch celeſtial charms ö 
and grace | 


_ dream: 
teem, 
race; 
wail'd her caſe 


a ſtream + 
Then love, worth, wiſdom, bre and 
pity join d 
In ſuch a CONCERT, a8, however 
5 . 
No ſons of Harmony e'er yetcombin'dy ; 
No Zephyr ſtir'd, each Jutt' ring lea 
was ſtill'd, 


As all around the tuneful æther fill'd. 
1 hs | 
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In his 157th Sonnet Petrarca ſpeaks with enthuſiaſm of Laura? s 
voice, which. when ſhe ſung went to his ſoul. | N 


E cantar che nel anima i ſente. 


And in Sonnet the 188th he mentions with rapture her ſing- 
ing to a large company of ladies, (dodici donne) during a party 
of pleaſure ; and in another Po (!), MI of her vocal 


powers, he ſays: ; 


Era poſſente 
Gantando dacquetar gli ſdegni e lire, 


Di ſerenar la tempeſioſa mente 


E. gombrar diogni nebbia oſcura e vile. 


The voice of Laura could Gontroul 


The tyrant's rage, or bend the proud; 
Could calm the tempeſts of the ſoul, 
And diflipate each low'ring cloud. 


But it would be endleſs to enumerate all the paſſages in- 
which he celebrates the ſweetneſs of her voice, 4 ſhall there- 
fore only inſtance Sonnet the 13 5th, which turns wholly on its 


enchanting powers. 
Sonnetto. 


E i vaghi ole; in un ſuſpiro gentle 


4 e N N aiv 
Sento far del mio cor. dolce ropina, 


En dentro cangiar e eri, e voglie; 6 
Sol ciel n hangſta morte mi Aas 5 


0 ol gran A fir d 3 1 efſer heats 
Lanima al dipartir prefta raffrena. 


Lo flame della ita che woe data, 
Reſto ſola fra nas del ciel Sirena. 


Quando amor i begli occhi a terra inchina, 


Con le ſue mane; e poi in voce gli ſcioglie 


Ch? dico: bor feen di me Fultime Hboglie, 


Md aon, che di dolcexxa 1 en. lago, 


Cost mi vivo, e cosi avvelge, e ſpiega 


— 


When Laura“ 8 timid books to earth it in 
4 celine, 


And love in ſighs the vagrant air has 
bound, 


Then letsit free expand and "PODS ELON 


In her clear, ſweet, angelic voice di- 
ene 

Now could I quit the world od not 
repine: 


A eager cry, if kill'd by ſuch a ad.” 


For now the ſoul, charm'd by the ſooth- 
ing ſound, 


Its n. tenure willing would reſign. 
But more and more attach'd to life, 5 


fthoſe ſtrains 
With which myſoulis fo completely bleſt 


Deprive it ſoon. of agency and choice; 
For ſtill the ſlave of ſenſe and wound in - 


| chains, 
I find my heart by no fond wiſh impreſt,. 
But till to live, and hear her Siren voice. 


(1). Canzone II. P. 1 | 
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| | J have but one circumſtance more to mention re'ative to 
18 Petrarca ; which is, that it appears by his will, inſerted in the 
| Venetian edition of his Poems publiſhed by Giorgio Angelieri, 
1586, that he was himſelf a practical Muſician; and, as Swift 
bequeathed his firſt ** 6% beaver-hat to the reverend John 
„ Worral,” Petrarca leaves his good lute to maſter Thomas 
Bombaſio of Ferrara, that he may play on it, not for the 
vanity of a fleeting life, but to the praiſe and glory of the 
eternal God (m). Ke 
With reſpe& to the . kind of vocal make which was 
prevalent in the time of Petrarca, as, unfortunately, none of the 
original Melodies to which his exquiſite Sonnets were ort- 
giually ſet, are come down to the preſent period, it muſt reſt 
upon conjecture: if we could imagine them to have been 
then as much ſuperior in grace and ſmoothneſs to all other 
melodies, as his poetry was to that of his cotemporaries, 
they muſt have contributed conſiderably to the effect of theſe 
8 Sonnets on the public ear. But it has never appeared in the 
F courſe of my enquiries that Poetry and Muſic have advanced 
with equal pace towards perfection, in any country. Almoſt 


— 
I 


_— F * K. 
: 
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| every nation of Europe has produced good poetry before it 
| could boaſt of ſuch an arrangement of muſical ſounds as con- 
ſtitutes good meledy ; and in Italy itſelf, according to a late 
W writer (2), muſic was the laſt cultivated of any of the polite 


arts; „ nor is it yet, perhaps, furniſhed with true principles, 
«like painting, ſculpture, and architecture, as well as elo- 
« quence and poetry, which are eftabliſhed on the laws and 
„% examples of the ancients.” This author complains with 
Gravina and Muratori of the degeneracy and corruption of 
Muſic in ltaly, and of its having ceaſed to imitate nature and 
the paſſions. For the paſſions, it were to be wiſhed that they 
could be more frequently excited and er in our Muſic 


— ä 
— 


* - Enn © 


(8) mae ſiro Tommaſo Bambaſi to da Fer- a lode e gloria a eterns iddio. 
rara, laſcio il mio buon liuto, affine hen, 225 11 d e Tom. u. 
IJ. hos non per wantta del Fugace 1 ulo, ma Þ 176, | 3 | 
| an 


„„ 3s 


than they are; but for copying nature, it may be aſked, what 
is there in nature for a Muſician to copy ? Is there ſuch a thing 
as natural mufic, except that of birds? And is that pleaſing 
when imitated by an Agujari, or a Le Brun? All melodies but 
the cries of nature are productions of art: the moſt ſimple 
if formed upon the muſical ſeale or gamut are artificial, for: 
this ſcale is unknown to all people in a ſtate of nature. 
In an account of Petrarca's coronation, firit publiſhed at 
Padua, 1549, under the name of Sennucio Delbene, which- 
was eagerly read, and afterwards reprinted in ſeveral editions: 
of his works, it is ſaid that there were two choirs of mulic, 
one vocal, and the other inſtrumental, employed in the pro- 
ceſſion, which were conſtantly ſinging and playing by turns in- 
| ſweet harmony. This ſeems to imply fome progreſs in bigurative 


counterpoint, and ſinging and playing in concert (o). It is the- 


earlieſt and moſt favourable account of any thing like muſic 


in parts that has come to my knowlege. The time- table 


had been conſtructed more than two centuries before, by Franco; 
muſica menſurabilis had likewiſe: received great improvements 
from the writings of. Marchetto da Padua in the preceding 
century ; and by thoſe of John de Muris but a few years be-- 
fore this period, as has been already related : and, about 
twenty years after, it ſeems. as if this artificial and. compli- 
cated muſic had ſpread. over great part of Europe: for in 


1360, it is obſerved in the Chronicle of Frankfort “that 


4 muſic. was amplified by new ſingers, and a figurative kind of 
« compoſition unknown before (p). 


I know that the authenticity of Sennuccio's account has 


been W. en though lo 20S: received as genuine. 1 cog all Pe- 


(e Dui cori v erano di Muſica ; V uno di fieam RS eſſe : nomat enim 8 . 
voce, la tro di fir meuti, che Puno au w- ſurrexiſſe, et componiſias et fguriſtas c bit 


e. unda dell altro, fempre- con dolce concento «lios modos aſſuere. Annal. Eccleſ. Card. 

ſuonapa 0 cantavas Baronii. Continuatio. Per Hen. Sponda- 
( Ob/ervatum quoque reperimus ex chro- num. tom. I. 1678. . | g 

aicoe Fra n hac anno (13600 M. = e 
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trarca's biographers, commentators, and editors, among whom 
were Tomaſini, Catanuſi, Creſcembeni, Muratori, Angelieri, 
Menage, and Niceron. But, without diſputing this point, or 
relying on the authority of Sennuccio, ſufficient proofs are 
to be found in Petrarca's works, and elſewhere, of the prac- 
tice of counterpoint, or muſic in parts, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; when the improvement of the time-table had brought 
meaſured muſic, or azrs, into favour (). Petrarca himſelf fre- 
quently uſes the word concento (r), which the Cruſca Diction- 
ary defines armonia, harmony reſulting from the conſonance of 
voices and inſtruments. Concento was long uſed in Italy for 
concerto, which was ſometimes called conſerto, as concert is 
written by the old Engliſh authors conſort (6). 5 
Of the ſtate of Muſic during the ſame period much may 
be collected from the Decamerone of BOCCACCIO, who ſur- 
vived Petrarca but two years. This work has always been 
regarded as a natural and faithful delineation of the manners 
and cuſtoms of Italy at the time when it was written; and 
though it is compoſed of novels, in which fable is blended 
with real hiſtory, yet the bounds of probability have been 
ſeldom exceeded in the exerciſe of imagination, nor truth 


) Veyex Le Beuf, Traite Hiſt. ſur le ing appropriated to it: companion; part - 
Jö˙* ⁵NQ mer; concurrence ; union; and Concert, 
(r) Vide ſupra, p. 2334. from concerto, Italian, from implying rival 
) Vid. Petr. Sonetto, 124. Canx. 42, conteſt, ſtruggle, diſpute, quarrel, is now 
<Conſ.rt for concert, was not erroneouſly generally underſtood to fignify exactly 


written, but a word differently derived, what conſort did mean: the friendly and 


Cencert, from concertare, conſort, from con- harmonious union of voices and inftruments; 
ors, or conſortium, Now as -concertare is an aſſembly of muſical performers. Who 
never uſed in claſſic authors to ſignify knows but this word had its origin from 
agreement, friendly union, but always rid the muſical games, when muſicians con- 
contention ; and cor/ors, conſortium, on the ended with each other for victory? and it 
contrary, are appropriated to / zendly union, muſt be allowed that ſometimes a ſtill - 
ſympathy, &c. it ſeems as if the old greater portion of this rivality, conten- 
Engliſh writers who denominated muſical tion, ſtruggle, diſpute, and quarrel, ſtill 
{ymphony a conſort, had propriety on their continues to actuate the champions in mu- 
fide, But unluckily the word is irreco- fical exhibitions, than of that agreement 
verably diſgraced by its being uſed now and /+iendly union, which the word concert 
only in ignoranceorderifion. At preſent Con- ſhould now imply. | | 
fort has an eftabliſhedand unequivocal mean» 1 t 


violated, 


JJ 


wivlated, in the recital of real events. That the virtues and 
vices in which he has clothed the ſeveral characters whoſe 
adventures he pretends to relate, are ſuch as prevailed at the 
time they are ſuppoſed to have lived, can the more readily 
be believed, as through all the modifications and viciſſitudes 
of human affairs, many of them are ſtill prevalent. And in 
all the excurſions in which he is carried out of his own coun- 
try, he has never explored ideal regions, nor been tranſported 
beyond the haunts of men.. 

With reſpe& to Muſic, which is my excuſe for mentioning 
this author, whether the perſonages he aſſembles together after 
the plague at Florence 1348, and the ſtories they tell, are real 
or imaginary, the amuſements he aſſigns them in his ritual 
muſt have been ſuch as were uſual to the Florentines, among 
whom he lived at that time; and indeed the poems that are 
pretended to bave been ſung, 400 the inſtruments with which they 
were accompanied, ſubſiſted before this period, and ſtill ſubſiſt. 
In his admirable deſcription of the plague at Florence, he 

tells us that during the horrors of that dreadful calamity, two 
methods, extremely oppoſite, of preſervation from the diſeaſe 

were adopted by thoſe who at firſt eſcaped infection: ſome 
imagining that by temperance, abſtaining from ſuperfluities, 
and wholly ſeparating themſelves from the ſick ; ſhutting out 

all intelligence concerning the ſufferings of others, and amuſing 
themſelves with Muc, and every other innocent; recreation 
which their confinement would allow, they ſhould preſerve 

themſelves from contagion: others, on the contrary, being of 
opinion that deſpiſing all regimen or reſtraint, indulging 
appetite, ſecking diſſipation, laughing, /-mging, and ſporting 
from morning till night, would be the moſt efficacious medi- 
cines againſt the preſent evils (7). 


(z) Con ſuoni e con quelli piaceri, coſa allo appetita, che | poteſſe, e di cio ch- 
che baver potevano, fi dimorawano. Altri awwveniva riderſi e bafſarſi, eſſere medicina 
in contraria | foe one tratti affermavano il certiſſima a tanto male; Mc. 

Bere aſſai, e il godere, e Tandar cantando 3 Decam. Giornata prima. 
attorno, e ſollazzando, e il fadisfare dog ni 


Wiel 1 Muſic 
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Muſic, therefore, we find, was not filenced even in the 
midſt of horror and deſpair : the Florentines thinking with 
Euripides, who, in his Medea, complains that the exquiſite 

; pleaſure ariſing from this charming art is uſually laviſhed on 
the happy, at convivial feſtivities ; whereas it ſhould be admi- 
niſtered to the afflicted and miſerable, as a balm and cordial to 
mitigate the ills of Be 5 | 8 


The rites deriv'd from ancient days 
With thoughtleſs reverence we praiſe, 
The rites that taught us to combine 
The joys of muſic and of wine, 
And bad the feaſt, and ſong, and bowl, 
O'erfill the ſaturated ſoul ; 
But ne'er the Flute or Lyre apply's 
To cheer deſpair, or ſoften pride, 
Nor call'd them to the gloomy cells 
Where Want repines, and Vengeance ſwells, 
Where Hate fits muſing to betray 
And Murder meditates his prey. 
Jo dens of guilt and ſhades of care 
Le ſons of Melody repair, 
Nor deign the feſtive dome to cloy 
With ſuperfluities of joy. 
Ah, little needs the Minſtrel's pow” r 
To ſpeed the light convivial hour; 
The board with varied plenty crown'd 
May ſpare the luxuries of found (2). 


ia) I am obliged to a lemmas "TREF 5 | Ervyans by por du 1 
| this elegant obliged to of which the fol- EvpeTo (4807) x&b FAvYapoig 
lowing 1s the original, from the Medea of Ndzic abt, ig wv NY 
Euripides, v. 190. - Ativeu T6 TUX cp Popes 
Exaiz; os wy we * oder Ti o0Pus K To Tads pa ids dn be. | | | 
Tos mpoobs f eres, u d waprolg, _ MoeATa&o% Bporus* ive Nervs | 
| Ouruss t dare t {EV Yanaicy | | Aires, Th par TEHYeT) Hear; ; 
- Emi T UiA@TIGQI;, Xe | Ways S volg To wager yap e Tp 40 avrey 
Erporro, Biz reg anet. | Noh AguTo; Wngwun. Beorouon, 


The 


The dömpray however which Boccace aſſembles together, 
after the plague had ſwept away all their relations and friends, 
were better entitled to ſuch amuſements as innocence could 
furniſh, than thoſe who could inhumanly detach themſelves 
from their fellow-creatures, when their dreadful ſufferings called 
aloud for affiftancc. And this author tells us that all the ladies 
and gentlemen of his party could dance and ſing, and that 
ſome of them were not only well ſkilled in ſong, but able 
to perform extremely well on ſeveral muſical inſtruments (x). 
At the end of every Deca, or ten Novels, which he tells 
us were related by the Company, each Day, he has given a 
Canzon, or Ode, which was ſung by one of the party, 
and generally accompanied by ſome inſtrument; and as this 
ſpecies of Lyric Poetry was invented by the Troubadonrs of 
Provence, who had generally Muſicians to accompany them 
that were called Violars, we may ſuppoſe the muſic of theſe 
ſongs, and the performance to have been equally ſimple with 
thoſe of the Provencal Bards, and little ſuperior to the tunes 
now uſed by the Improviſatori of Italy. For we have no proofs 
that Melody had as yet been much diverſified by its inventors, 
or embelliſhed by the performers, who were retained as ſervants d 
of the poet. 7 

Boccaccio tells us at the end of his prima giornata, or firſt | 
day, that * after ſupper the inſtruments were called in, when 
« the Queen, for the day, ordained that there ſhould be a dance; 
«and after one had been led off by Lauretta, Emilia ng 4 
© ſong, in which ſhe was accompanied by Dion, a gentleman _ 
Hof the party, on the Lute ().“ There is nothing new or | 
eee in this quotation, for the human voice has never 


(s) — Ft _ le tavole, eoncid fofſe ( 9): — Doppo la gual cena Fatt wenir gli 
coſa ebe tutte le donne carolar fapeſſero, et flormenti comando la Reina che una danza 
Similemente i giovani, et parte di loro otti- foſſe 2 et quella menaudola Lauretia, 


mamente et ſonare et cautare— c. 8 Emilia cantaſſe ana canzone dal Leuto di 
Decam. Gior. prima. Dioneo aiutata, lv. 
XX 2 | been 
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been ſilent in civilized ſtates, when men 1 have "Oo aſſembled 


together, in order to amuſe themſelves; and indeed in the 
moſt ſavage countries, the voice of joy is generally accompanied 
by inſtruments. However in Italy, whence all the liberal arts 


have travelled to the reſt of Europe, it is curious to know in 


what rank muſic was held at this early period, and what uſe 


was made of it in polite aſſemblies, by the inhabitants. And 


here a writer, juſtly celebrated for the exactneſs with which he 
has deſcribed the cuſtoms of his cotemporaries in all ſituations, 


tells us, that in an aſſembly of perſons of birth and education, 
who paſſed ten days together during ſummer in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of innocent amuſements, each evening was cloſed 


by Dance and Song; in which the whole company, conſiſting 


of ſeven ladies and three gentlemen, of different characters and 


acquirements, were able to perform their parts. 


In the muſical recreations of the firſt day, the two circum- 


ſtances which are here moſt worthy of obſervation are the ac= 
companiments of the voice by an inſtrument ; and that this in- 
ſtrument was the Lute. Of what the accompaniment con- 


ſiſted, whether it only fortified the voice-part by playing the 


ſame melody, or more elaborately furniſhed a baſe and a dif- 


ferent treble, ariſing out of its harmony, is not caly to * 
termine. 


On the ſecond day we 0 chat one of the company . | 


ing off a Carol, a ſong was ſung by another, which was an- 
ſwered in a kind of chorus * the reſt Eh. 


At 


(2) n Emilia la a la This is the ſenſe in which the word 
feguente Canzone da Pampinea, riſpondendo Karole is conſtantly uſed by Chaucer. 
Palire, Fa Cantata, Sc. — 

Boccaccio. Giornata Seconda, Nov. x. Theſe folke, of which I tell you Gs 

It may, perhaps, be neceſſary to ob- Upon a Karele wentin tho, 
ſerve that the word Carola in Boccaccio is A ladie karoled hem, that hight 
ſynonymouswith Ballata, which the Cruſca Ce? 27 A nay oo 5 light, 
Dictionary defines, Canzone, che fi Canta : wal c & GE mae iy 
Ballaud:; a ng which is ſung during a None ha ſo well and ſemely 
| Dance. 


Lothe 
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At the cloſe of the ſecond day Boccaccio tells us that after 
the Song, of which he gives the words, had been performed, 
many others were ſung, and many Dances danced to different 
tunes (a), by which we may gather that beſides Carols and 
Ballads, the ſinging of which marked the ſteps of a Dance, 
there were at this time Songs without Dances, and Tunes 


without Songs. 


Cothe make in ſong ſuch refraining *, 
It fate + her wonder well to ſing; 
Her voice ful clere was and ful ſwete, 
She was not rude, ne yet unmete, 
But couthe enough for ſuch doing 

As longith unto Kareolling. 


Rom. of the Roſe, 743. 


The word likewiſe occurs three times 
in the Canterbury Tales; and in each of 
theſe this ſenſe of the word is confirmed. 


Feſtes and inſtruments, Caroles and dances. 


5 Wo 193%» 
What ladies fayreſt ben or beſt e : 
Ox which of hem can carole beſt o ſing. 
- 3 v. 2203. 
HFere carole is plainly diſtinguiſhed from 
dancing; and if it is alſo diſtinguiſhed from 


Inging, it muſt be only becauſe it implied 


more than mere ſong: that is, /ong' accom- 
0 dance. LEES . 
as never none that liſt better to ng 
Ne lady luſtier in carolling. 
| 5 Cant. Tales, v. 16811. 
Here it has a meaning as diſtinct from 


finging as, in the other citations, it has 


from dancing. | 
Again, v. 759. . 

Tho t mighteſt thou Iarollis ſene 
And folke daunce, and merie ben 


In the firſt line of this couplet, when 
Chaucer ſpeaks of the karole being ve, 


it can no longer be imagined that it im- 

plied only a ſong. 

ing of the Ducheſs of Gaunt, he ſays: 

Is, ſawe her daunce fo comily = 
Carol and fing fo ſwetily —— 


Both the Carol and the Ballad, Which 


From Refrain, the burden of a ſong, or return to 

the firſt part, as in a Rondeau. It is imagined that 
the Ritornel, or ſymphony to a ſong, had its origin 
from the repetitions of particular ſtrains of a Carol, 


Ballad of Ballads. 


In his Dreme, ſpeak- 


came to us from Italy, have long loſt their 
original acceptation. in England, The 


word Carol is now only to be met with in 


our elder poets, or among the : provincial 
minſtrels at Chriſtmas. But no poet ſince 
the time of Spencer ſeems to have uſed it 
in the double acceptation of the Italian 
Carola, or the Latin CHoreola, whence Dr. 
Johnſon derives it. | 
And let the Graces dance unto the reſt 
For they can do it beſt: _ 
Whiles the maidens do their Carol ſing, 
To which the woods ſhall anſwer, and their 
eccho ring. 


from the dance: 
Oppos'd to her, on t'other ſide advance 
The coſtly feaſt, the Carol, and the Dance, 


Minſtrels and muſic, poetry and play, 


And balls by night, and tournaments by 


Fables. 


5 


Ballata, whence the French had their 
word Balade, and the Engliſh Ballad, has 


long been detached fron Dancing, and in- 


deed confined to a low ſpecies of ſong, 


though Solomon's ſong was once called the 
In Shakſpeare's time 
however, this ſpecies of vulgar and popu- 


lar poetry was wholly degraded and turned 


into the ſtreets: _ | 
„An' I have not Ballads made on you 
& all, and ſung to filthy tunes, may a cup 
&© of ſack be my poiſon,” Hen. IV. 
(a) Appreſſo queſta, (canzone) piu alire 


ſe ne cantarono, e piu danze ft fecero, e ſuna- | 


rono diverſi ſuoni,. — Bocc. Giorn ada. 


or Ballad, by inſtruments, ſor the dancers, after they 
had been ſung, PET 
| Suited, ; 38 

Alſo, therefore, then, at that time. 


n 


| 12 Spencer's Epithal. 
Dryden ſeems to diſtinguiſh the Carol 
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Though Boccaccio informs us that his novelliſts Gnithed. 
every day's amuſement by ſinging and dancing, I ſhall only 


deſcribe the manner in which they are introduced when ſuch 


expreſſions or terms of art occur as I can explain to my purpoſe. 


At the end of the fifth day, after a dance, the queen orders 


Dion, one of the gayeſt and moſt facetibus of the company, to 


ſing, who propoſes ſeveral, at that time, well known ſongs, 
to which the ladies ſeem to object, on account of the licentiouſ- 


neſs of the words. He tells them he would ſing others, which 
he names, if he had a Cembalo; by which ſome have imagined 
is meant a Harp/ichord, that inſtrument being now called 


Cembalo in Italian. However the harpfichord is certainly of 
later invention than the time of Boccaccio, who in the paſſage 


where the word Cembalo, or Ciembalo is uſed, probably meant 
only a kind of Tambour de Baſque, or drum in the ſhape of a 
ſieve, with ſmall bells and bits of tin jingling at the ſides of 
it: a tinkling Cymbal, but not the modern harpſichord, nor 
the Cymbalum of the ancients, which has been deſcribed in 
the firſt volume, and which conſiſted of two parts reſem- 


-bling baſons, which being forcibly claſhed. together marked 


the ſteps in Bacchanalian proceſſions, and the meaſure in ſing- 
ing the orgies; and which at preſent 1 is in general ule as a mi- 


litary inſtrument. 


The two inſtruments chiefly uſed by the gentlemen and 
ladies in the Decamerone are the Lute and Viol; and upon 


this laſt, ſome of the ladies are ſaid to perform. This was 
the inſtrument which, two centuries after, became ſo general 
in England that there was hardly a conſiderable family 


which had not a complete cheſt of viols; by which is to 
be underſtood, a treble, tenor, and baſe viol, each with ſix 


ſtrings, fretted neck, and played with a bow, in the ſamg 


Proportion to each other as the violin, tenor, and violon- 


cello, When the — wanted ane merely inſtru- 
mental, 


mental, for dancing, a ſervant was Med, in, with his bag- 


pipe 5). 35 6 
It. 10% er, manifeſt from the writings of Boccaccio 


that there were two kinds of muſic and performers in his time, 


as well as at preſent. One ſpecies of muſic was a plain, ſimple, 


and popular melody, generally underſtood and practiſed by all 
perſons well educated, on whom nature had beſtowed good 


ears; and the other an elaborate and artificial ſpecies of muſic 


which profeſſors only, or perſons of equal genius,and applica- 


tion, were able to execute. Of the firſt kind were doubtleſs 


the carols, ballads, and little ſongs that are mentioned at the 
cloſe of the ninth day, which pleaſed more from the merit of 
the words, than the artifice of the melody (c). But as Dante 
had his Caſella, Petrarca his Bambiſio, Boccaccio likewiſe. 
celebrates among eminent profeſſed muſicians, the talents 


of Minuccio d'Arezzo, who was, he tells us, an exquiſite ſinger 
and player on the viol, in great favour with Peter of Roan, 


king of Sicily (4). 

Though the fame of Boccaccio has been built upon his proſe 
productions, he was perhaps the beſt poet of his time, if we 
except Dante and Petrarca. He is allowed by many to have 
been the inventor of the ort rima, or heroic ſtanza, which 
was afterwards adopted by Pulci, Boiardo, Berni, Arioſto, 
Taſſo, and all the epic poets of Italy. But if he be denied the 
merit of the invention, he was at leaſt the firſt who uſed the 
ftanza ſucceſsfully in a work of any length, In this kind of 
verſe two of his poems remain, Theſeus, and Philgſtratus, on 
which the Italian critics, and Antonio Maria Balying Arne the 
(3B) Il Re fatto i Finders, ot = che 4 canto maeſirewoli.— Gar, Weed 1 
mando; che Fuori trabeſſe of cornamuſa ; (da) — Era in quei tempi Minuccio (D' Ars 
al ſuono della quale efſo fece fare molte danze, ezzo, ) tenuto un finiſſimo Cantatore, e Sorta» 


Decam, Gior. 6. - tore, e volontieri dal Re Ar veduo.— 
(0 g. piu en di parole, Gior. dec. 
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reſt, beſtow great praiſe (e). And it is ſaid of our countryman, 


Chaucer, by his late admirable editor, “ That he was to the 
full as much obliged to Boccace in his T Vollus, as in his 
„ Knightes Tale . 1 


That the inſtrumental as well as vocal muſic of the Wia be 


ages, was ſo ſimple and inartificial as to require no great abi- 


 lities or dexterity in the execution, ſeems deducible from the 
little notice that is taken of the talents of muſical performers, 
by writers who are very laviſh in their e of male YO 
ing, and playing, in general. & 


The organ. being the moſt ea inſtrument in uſe 


during theſe times, and capable of producing greater effects than 
any other, ſeems to have excited the firſt amazement at the 
performer's ſkill, which modern hiſtory has recorded. 


Philip Villani, who flouriſhed about the year 1343, and 


who lived till 1405, among the lives of illuſtrious Florentines, 


chiefly of his own times, has given that of FRANCESCO 


CIECO g). 
Many, ſays this writer, are the Florentines who have 


«6 rendered themſelves memorable by the art of muſic; but 
« all thoſe of former times have been far ſurpaſſed by Franceſ- 


* £0. Cieco, 70% full lives (4); and who e nen was 


(e) Dr. Perey, in the ſecond volume of 


his venerable and captivating Relics of 
Ancient Engliſh Poetry, and Mr. Warton, 


in his Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, vol. i. 
p. 103, et ſeq. have inſerted an elegy on 


the death of our Edward the Firſt in 1307, 


which is in the octave rhyme ; if this was 
written at the time of Edward's death, 


though it may prove nothing with reſpect 


to Italian Poetry, yet it would acquit Eng- 


kh writers of having been obliged to the 
Italians for the invention of the ſtanza. 
Dr. Percy thinks it was Written ſoon after 
Edward's death. 

H ee Eſſay on the Lang. and Verl. 5 
Chaucer, vol. iv. p. 85. 


0 Philip Villani was the ſon of Ma- 


thew ind. lis: of John Villani, * 


celebrated Florentine hiſtorians, John 
died at Florence in 1348, of the plague, 
which Boccaccio has deſcribed ; and Ma- 
-thew, who continued his brother's hiſtory, 
till the year 1360, died likewiſe of the 
ſame diſeaſe, in 1363. The lives written 


by Philip, Le Vite d'Uomini illuſtri Fio- 
rentini, remained in MS. till the year 


1747, when they were publiſhed at Ve- 
nice by the count Mazzuchelli. 


(%) The author either wrote this life at 


different periods of time, or elſe meant 
only to ſay that Cieco ſtill lived in the me- 
mory of his ſurviving friends; for he af- 
terwards fixes the time of his death, 
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«© deprived of fi ght by the PR Ns He was the ſon of 1 1 
«© copo, a Florentine painter, of great probity and ſimplicity 1 
„ of manners; and being arrived at adoleſcence, and begin- * 
ning to be ſenſible of the miſery of blindneſs, in order to di- "A 1 
„% miniſh the horror of perpetual night, he began in a child- Py 
« iſh manner to ſing ; but advancing towards maturity, and Fi 
« becoming more and more captivated with muſic, he began # . 1 

* ſeriouſly to ſtudy it, as an art, firſt by learning to ſing, and 1 
&« afterwards by. applying himſelf to the practice of inſtru- g 1 
„ ments, particularly the Organ, which he ſoon played, | * 
« without ever having ſeen the keys, in ſo maſterly and T 
« ſweet a manner, as aſtoniſhed every hearer. Indeed his 1 
& ſuperiority was ſoon acknowledged ſo unanimouſly, that, by 1. 
* the common conſent of all the muſicians of his time, he was UN 
<« publicly honoured at Venice with the laurel crown for his | 
« performance on the organ, before the king of Cyprus and the g 
& duke of Venice, in the manner of a poet laureat. Cieco h 
died in 1390, and is buried in the church of St. Laurence.“ BY 

 _ Chriſtopher Landino, in his commentary upon Dante, EE Mi 

after telling us (i) that muſic had long been cultivated _ 1 
in Florence, and that Franceſco Cieco, his grandfather's =_ 1 
brother, had been indemniſied for the loſs of fight by the 7 6.10 
ſuperior perfection of his ear; gives the ſame account of his „„ "A! 
coronation as Philip Villani had done. % But, adds Landino, „ Wi 
e we have ſeen and heard in our own times (+) the celebrated 1 | 

Antonio, ſirnamed dag] Organi, of whom it may be ſaid Ut 1 
** that, as many perſons went from Cadiz, the remoteſt part 5 
« of Spain, to Rome, in order to ſee the hiſtorian Livy ; ſo 
« many moſt excellent muſicians have come from England, 

« and the moſt diſtant regions of the North; croſſing the. ſea, 
« Alps, and Appenines, | in order to hear the pos of 
. Antonio.“ N 
0 (i AD ies 1 qua'e f di and Dants e () The firſt edit. of 8 Com- 
Firenze da, falſi Caluuniatori. ment. on Dante was publiked 1 in 1481, 
Vo. II. 29 n rs Among 


e F.ltrenſi viro tam FENS Gracis quam (0) Pars ii. lib. 3. wy 12. 
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Among the Harleian MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum(/), there is 
a very ample Treatiſe on Muſic, in Latin, which by ſeveral inter- 
nal marks appears to have been written in Italy, about the latter 
end of the fourteenth century. The Rubric titles of chapters 
and initials in this beautiful MS. are very neatly written, as are 
the Diagrams, in ink of different colours, but chiefly red and 
blue. There are ſome of. them written on vellum, but the text 
is on a thick, ſilky paper, called Bombyx. If there were no 


other proofs of the time when this 72 was tranſcribed, it 
would be nearly aſcertained by the numerous abbreviations, 


and the oblique ſtroke inſtead of the point over the letter i, 


which prevailed for near a Oy vey the invention of 


printing, 
The title of thik MS. of «Rich ele is likewiſe a copy i in 


the Vatican library (), is the following: Libellus Muficales de 


ritu canendi vetuſtiſimo et novo, pr. Omnium guidem artium 


etf varia fit introductio ducit. It conſiſts of two parts: "the 
firſt is divided into three books, which treat, firſt, of plain 


Song; ſecond, of the Diviſion of the Monochord; third, of Con- 
cords and their Species, as well as of the Eccle/; ical J ropes or 
Modes. The ſecond part likewiſe contains three books: In the 
firſt, the author explains the manner in which the ancient fa- 


thers taught muſic by the mere Letiers of the Alphabet z; the 5 
ſecond treats of Solmiſalion; and the third of the mixture of 
voices, vulgarly called Counter point. 


Though this tract, in the Vatican library, as well as the Britiſh 


Muſeum, is ſaid to be anonymous, yet, by an entire and atten- 
tive peruſal, it is diſcovered from the work itſelf, to have been 


written by John the Carthuſian of Mantua (2). The author 
himſelf telling us (0). that be was born at Namur, where he 


\ 


(9) 6526, Lacinis affatin Fa Geke 9 5 
{m) Ne 5g. Muficum, Mantua tamen Italiæ civitas in- 


(n) Gallia namque me genuit et fecit Can- dignum GE Anmel, Pars, 1 ma. 
teren, Italia vero qualemeumguc /ub Victo- lib. 3. ; 
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learned to ſing, but that it was under his excellent maſter Vic- 
torinus of Feltri, that he ſtudied Boethius, whoſe writings are 


the pure fountain, and acquired a real knowledge of muſic. 
He mentions Marchetto di Padua as the firſt who had writ- 

ten upon any other genus than the Diatonic, ſince the time of 

Boethius ; and ſpeaks of him as having flouriſhed about a cen- 


tury before: that is, about the latter end of the thirteenth 
century. But though he does not ſubſcribe to his doctrines, 8 


this paſſage will nearly point out the time when John the Car- 
thuſian produced the treatiſe under conſideration, as the writ- 
ings of Marchetto, which are preſerved in the Vatican, are 
dated 1274, and 1283 (). Franchinus (4g), in a muſical con- 
troverſy with Spataro, about the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, cites our author, as a cenſurer of Marchetto, by the 


title of Joannes Carthuſinus. 


Beſides the uſual information which ſtill more ancient trea- 
tiſes furniſh, there are many curious points of muſical hiſtory 


and erudition cleared up in this MS. particularly the characters ; 


uſed by Hubald and Odo, which, though at the firſt glance they 


ſeem but little to differ from each other, yet, upon a careful 


examination, ſome ſpecific difference is obſervable in the form 
of each. And the Carthufian gives a triple ſcale or gamut, 


expreſſed in notes on the lines and ſpaces, in the letters of the 
alphabet, and in the characters of Hubald and Odo, which 
were uſed in the Greek and Latin church before the time of 

Guido. But as this tract, which includes almoſt all the know 
ledge of the art and ſcience of muſic, which ſubſiſted at the 


time it was written, is in our own . country, and acceſſible, I 
ſhall extend my-deſcription of it no farther. 


The next Italian theoriſt, whoſe . writings have been pre- 


ſerved, is PROSDOCIMO DI BELDEMANDIS. 
This author's com W on che Practica An Cantus 
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of John de- Muris has been already mentioned (r), However, 
a tract upon Counterpoint (s), of which I procured a tranſcript 
from the Vatican library, deſerves particular notice here, as it 
was written in the year 1412, when thoſe rules for the eom- 
bination of ſounds began to be eſtabliſhed, upon which, in leſs 
than a century, many compoſitions were produced, which till 
ſubliſt, and which, if performed, would Rtill afford pleaſure. 
to the lovers of pure and fimple harmony. 
This tract, which is compriſed in about Fxteen folio pages, 
is drawn up with the method, clearneſs, and preciſion of an 
author who is maſter of his ſubject, and accuſtomed to write. 
The initial ſentence is: Scribit Ariſtotiles Secunds elencho- 
| rum cap. ultimo, facile Fore inventis addere. After declaring 

N c that he pretends not to give rules of his own invention, but 
to explain thoſe already eſtabliſhed, he proceeds to define Coun- 
terpoint, ſimple, and florid. After which he gives a catalogue 
of muſical intervals, concords, diſcords, and their octaves, 

1 with the number. of ſemitones in each. 

1 But as his rules differ but little from thoſe of John de Mu- 
ris (5), and as we ſhall ſoon have more ample and 8 e 
ſive treatiſes to examine, I ſhall, only ſelect from this author 
an account of what he and. the harmoniſts af earl times call 

Muſica Ficta. | 

1 The eccleſiaſtical modes welkich were ſo rigidly confined: to 

| the Diatonic ſcale as to admit of no ſemitones but thoſe from 
e to /, a.to 0 flat, -and-4 natural to c, were fo religiouſly ob- 

ſerved, even in Secular Muſic, that the uſe of any other was 
regarded as heterodox and licentious; and it was not till the 

| | beginning of the preſent century that tranſpoſed keys, as iber. 

„ are ſtill ee called, became general. 


(0 P- 203. | 11 e Patovini, Ex: MS. Wi. 
= 00 * e Wa 5 32 1. fol. 8. 
| | (z) See , Pe 208, 


Philip: 


r MU $10 351 
Philip de Vitry, or Vitriaco, is the firſt author who ſpeaks 


of this deviation from the natural ſcale, which he ſays is plac- 
ing ſemitones where they ought not to be, and calls it Muſica 


Falſa (u). John Tincter ſays it is uſing ſuch intervals as are 


not to be found in the Harmonic Hand (x); and Franchinus, 


calls it Mufica fifa, ſeu colorata, from the chromatic ſemitones 


that are uſed in it. By other old writers it is denominated con- 


juncta and alterata; but Proſdocimo, who beſtows three or 
four pages on the ſubject, proves it to imply nothing more 


than muſic in which flats and ſharps are neceſſary %. In the 
examples given by this author, the character for a ſharp, or 
artificial ſemitone, aſcending, differed but little from the 3 
qguadrum or ſquare B, B, which we now call a natural, and 


which by raiſing B- flat half a tone, was long uſed to render 


other ſounds a ſemitone more acute. Proſdocimo's ſharp was 


a Gothic ſquare B, or imperfect natural with four points in 


the centre, which reſembles. the character for expreſſing an aſ- 


— 


cending chromatic ſemitone in the Vatican MS. of Marchetto. 


But enough has been ſaid of the elements and ſtate of muſic 
and poetry in Italy during the period included in this chapter; 


it is now time to trace their progrels 1 in our own country. 


. *+ * * „ „ * * ** 


Whoever reads the hiſtory of the moſt ancient inhabitants 
of this iſland, the C AMB RO BRITONS, will find innu- 
merable inſtances of the reverence which they paid to their 
Poet-Muſicians, the Bards, both of Pagan and Chriſtian times; 
and ſongs of very high antiquity have been preſerved in the 
Welk enn though not all the tunes to which they were 


(29 rn per falſam Muſicam 3 (O) Ficta Mufica eft VOcum Actio, y . 


mus ſemitonium uti non debet eſſe. Cap. de poſitio in loco ubi efſe. non videntur, ficut po- 
Semiton. 


(x). Ficta Muſica eftcantus preter =; et e de ultra. 
rem manus traditionem edilus. 


. - 
s , 


nere mi ubi non eft mi, et fa ubi non 9 1 fa 


ſung. 
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ſung. The Harp, with which theſe ſongs uſed to be ac- 
companied, was in ſuch general favour in WALES, as to be 
regarded among the poſſeſſions neceſſary to conſtitute a gentle- 
man (3). The moſt ancient Welſh poetry that is now intelli- 
gible was written about the year 1100, and ſome of the tunes 
that are preſerved in the late Mr. Morris's MS. which were 
tranſcribed from the muſic-book of William Penllin, the harper 
in queen Elizabeth's time, are ſuppoſed by Dr. Davies (a) to 
be coeval with the verſes to which, they were ſung, when he 
compoſed his Grammar and Catalogue of ancient Cambro- 
Britiſh ſongs. Unluckily the notation, or tablature, in which 
theſe tunes have been written, is ſo uncommon and difficult to 
reduce to modern characters (5), that though the gravity or 
acuteneſs of the ſeveral notes can be aſcertained, yet. their 
lengths, or duration, cannot be eſtabliſhed with any degree of 
certainty, by any rule which I have been yet able to deviſe, 

however, in a future chapter, when National Mufic becomes 
the principal ſubje& of diſcuſſion, a farther ine of 

_ thele characters will beattempted. 
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1 5 The harp was no leſs in favour with the Saxons and Danes 

1 . " than with the Britons; and hiſtorians never fail to point out 

0 the fragments of heroic ſongs which were ſung to it for the 
victory obtained by Athelſtan in 938, and on the death of 
Edgar 975, which are recorded in the Saxon Chronicle: Nor 
is the Saxon poet Cœdmon, of whom venerable Bede makes 
ſuch honourable mention, forgotten, any more than the mu- 
fieal abilities of our great Alfred, and the romantic uſe he made 
of them, in gaining admiſſion as a Harpers or intel. into 
the Daniſh camp. 


1 | 5 : (=) Leges Wallice. 3, | (3) See above p- 1 The öder a ſpeci- 
| (9) 1u Pref. ad Gram. Brit. | men of this notation is given. . 
X . 

The 


1 
* 


. 


laws and privileges in favour of its profeſſors. As the firſt mu- 


fician, or Bard, was the eighth officer in dignity at the court 
of the Welſh kings, and had a place in the royal hall next to 
the ſteward of the houſhold, ſo the reſpe& and dignity with. 
which Bards in general were treated about this time, in all the 
_eourts of Europe, were equal to thoſe which Homer tells us 
their predeceſſors Demodocus and Phemius enjoyed in Greece. 
Muſic was now a regal accompliſhment, as we find by all the 
ancient metrical romances and heroic narrations in the new: 
formed languages of the times; and to ſing to the harp was 
neceſſary to a perfect prince, and complete hero. 
Euſtace, or Wace, the author of Le Brut d Angleterre, or hs: 
Metrical Hiſtory. of Brutus, the pretended founder of. the Bri- 
tiſh nation, repreſents Gabbet, one of our Kings, as the moſt: 
able muſician of his time: one n Fs . 


De tous eflrumens ſot maiſtrie Ev'r y inſtrument could:play, 
Si fot de toute. chanterie, And in ſweeteſt manner ſing, 
Mal fot de lais, molt fot de dien, &c. Chanting forth each kind of lay, 
Ĩ0 the ſound of pipe or ſtring. 


4 . 
* 


The poet afterwards ſpecifies ſix of the- inſtruments upon 
which. the. Fin monarch could perform, in the following 
rhymes: 


He to p/altry, viol, rote, 
De harpe ſot et de chorum, Chorus, harp, and He could ſing; 
De lire, et de pſalterium: And ſo ſweet was ev'ry note 

Por. ce qu'il ot de chant tel ſens, When he touch'd the trembling ſtring, . 
D:foient la gent en ſon tems, That with love and zeal inflam'd, 

Due il eft dieux des jonghours, All who join'd the liſt'ning . 

Et dicux de tous les chanteours, &c. Him with ecſtacy proclaim'd 

ö ve God of minſtrels, god of ſong. 


De vieles fot et a rote, 


But 
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The Körtdern annals abound with pompous accounts of the 
' honours conferred on muſig by princes who were themſelves 
proficients in the art, and the Cambro-Britiſh inftitutes, with 
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But it is ever with Muſic as with other arts, 


The leſs the public underſtand 
The more they admire the light of hand (0). 5 


The firſt Greek muſicians were Gods; the ſecond Meer: 


the third Bards; the fourth Beggars! During the early times 


of muſic, in every country, the wonder and affections of the 


people have been gained by /urprize; but when muſicians be- 
came numerous, and the art was regarded of eaſier acquire- 


ment, they loſt their favour, and from being ſeated at the tables 
of kings, and helped to the firſt cut, they were reduced to the 


moſt abject ſtate, and ranked among rogues and vagabonds. 


The fluctuating favour of minſtrelſy in ENGLAND very 
much reſembles that of France, of which the reader has already 
had an account in the preſent chapter: I ſhall however give a 
ſummary of its progreſs and .encouragement during the firſt 
dawning of our literature, avoiding every circumſtance that 
does not neceſſarily appertain to my ſubject; for the formation 


of our language has been ſo amply traced by Dr. Johnſon, in the 


Hiſtory of it prefixed to his Dictionary, that have neither 


courage nor inclination to meddle with it; and the late judi- 
cious and diligent enquiries into the early ſtate of our poetry, 


by Dr. Percy, Mr. Warton, and the Editor of Chaucer's Canter- 


bury Tales, have left me no excuſe for entering upon at 


ground, unleſs in purſuit of my own game. But though I 


may ſometimes have hunted on the ſame manor as theſe excel- 
lent literary ſportſmen, and during the chace have accidentally 
run into them; yet the chief objects of our purſuits have been 


extremely different Indeed Muſic and Poetry, during the in- 


fancy of their cultivation, 1 in every country, are ſo cloſely con- 


nected, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak of one without the other; 


yet in proportion as thoſe arts advance towards perfection, they 


will not only become more and more independent, but have a 


(e) See vol. i. p. 183, 
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other pipe of wine to Beatrice, the Harper's wife (e) 


VVV 


legiſl ation and a language of their own, which will ſeverally 
furniſh their hiſtorians with ſufficient | employment, without 


ſeeming to encroach-upon each other... 


We are certain that 'Britiſh\Harpers. were famons. long be- 
fore the Conqueſt, and the bounty of our firſt Norman ſove- 
reign to his Joculator, or Bard, is recorded in Doomſday- 


book (4); nor ſhould that of Henry the Third be forgotten, 
who, in the thirty-ſixth year of his reign, not-only gave forty 


ſhillings and a pipe of wine to Mehard, his Harper, but an- 
All our 
moſt ancient poems, whatever was their length, were ſung: to 
the harp on Sundays and on public feſtivals (7). Vet in the 
legendary life of St. Chriſtopher (g), written about the er 
1200, we find mention made 67 the fiddle : : 


—— Criſtofre hym ſerved hes "8. 
The kynge loved mene of June and of: ſonge (4) 


The harp however ſeems for many ages to have been the 


favourite inſtrument of the inhabitants of this iſland, whether 
under Britiſh, Saxon, Daniſh, or Norman kings. Many diſ- 
gtaceful cireumſtances are blazoned of the poor Minſtrels; it 


is therefore but juſt to relate thoſe that redounded to their ho- 


nour, and the Chronicle of Walter Heming (i), Turathes | an 
incident that well deſer ves to be recorded. 


Edward the Firſt, according to this hiſtorian, about the year 
1271, a ſhort time before he "IT: the throne, took his: 


(A) GLOUCESTERSCIRE. Berdic, | vol. 1. 12. 18. And on: 9775 
Foculator Regis, habet in Villas eb ibi v. Lk bie Vernon, Bodl. Lib. f. 119. 
car. nil redd. See Anſtis, Ord. Gart. j. 7 Skinner derives the Anglo Saxon 
: | —_— fithele, from VR DET and wedele, wele, 


304. 
(s) Rot. Pip. an. 36 Hen. 117. . 


dolio ini empto et dato Magiſiro Ricardo 


dem Ricardi. 
V See Warton's Hiſt, Engl. Poetry, 


- Val. II. 


Dutch, Fioline Germ. and all from Fi. 
q 8 Lat. 
Citharifte Regis, æl. ſol. per. Br. Reg. Be ; 
in uno dolio empto et dato Beatrici uxort' 2705 | 


(i) Cap. xxxv. p. 591. apud. V. Eig. 


| 75 Auglic. e ral ü. Oxon. 1687. 
Fol. 
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harper with him to the Holy Land; and this mufician muſt 
have been a cloſe and conſtant attendant on his maſter, for 
when Edward was wounded with a poiſoned knife at Ptole- 


mais; the harper, Cithareda ſuus, hearing the ftruggle, ruſh- 
ed into the royal apartment, and killed the aſſaſſin (&). 


The learned and pious Groſteſte, biſnop of ds who 
died in 1253, is ſaid, in ſome verſes of Robert de Brunne, who 
flouriſhed about the beginning of the next century, to have 
been very fond of the metre and muſic of the Minſtrels. The 
good prelate had written a poem in the Romanſe language, 
called Manuel Peche, which Robert de Brunne tranſlated into 


Engliſh, with a deſign, as he tells us himſelf, that 1 it ſhould be 
ſung to the harp at public entertainments, 5 0 


For lewed (/) men I undetoke 
In Engliſhe tonge to make this boke, 
For many beyn of ſuche manere 
That talys and rymys wyle 8 here, 
In gamys and feſty's at the ale 
, Love men to liſtene trotonale . 


45 6 7 oonnid a 


* 


The following anche; concerning. the "i which his au- 
thor, biſhop Groſteſte had for mulic, ſeems to merit 2 _- 


here, though it 1s Tee in rude I x. 


Et ſhall a tell as 4 0 herd 
Of the byſhop Seynt Roberd, 
Hys toname (2) is Groſteſte 
Of Lyncolne, ſo leyth the geſte, 
Flle loved moche to here the Harpe, 
For a witte yt ayth ſharpe,. 


. 


© This ſignal Ervice from his Bard >. Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king l 


did not however incline the monarch after- © (7) Laymen, ignorant. 
wards to ſpare his brethren in Wales, See () Truth and all, 


dts a 7 60 Surname, 


Next 


0 


rr W A 1 


Next hys chamber, beſyde his ſtudy, 
Hys Harper's chamber was faſt the by. 
Many tymes, by nightes and dayes, 
He had ſolace of notes and layes, 
One aſkede hem the reſon why 
He hadde delyte in Mynſtrelſy? 
He anſwerde hym on this manere 
Why he helde the Harpe fo dere. 
The virtu of the Harpe, thurgh . and ebe, 
« Wyll deſtrye the fendys (o) 5 1 6 
© And to the eros by gode ſkey!l 
Ls the Harpe ylykened weyl. 416 40, 
„ Thirefore, gode men, ye hall lere, es 
«© When ye any Gleman (p) here, 
80 worſhepe God at your power, 
And Davyd in the Sauter (). 
Vn harpe and tabour and ſmphan (r) . 
Worſhip God in trumpes and ſautre: 
„ In cordes, yn organes, and bells ringyng, 7 
8 all Wels ane the deen Kyng, Ke.“ 
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In pee the hiſtory of Engliſh Miocrels Im fre quent- | 
I obliged to recount circumſtances which have lately rs ren- 
dered familiar to many of my readers; but theſe circumſtances 
are ſuch as ſeem ſo naturally to belong to my work, that thoſe 
who peruſe it would have cauſe to complain, ſhould they be put 
to the trouble of ſeeking. them elſewhere. There are certain 
events which every writer mu} relate, however they may have 
loſt the charms of novelty by frequent repetition; for by omit- 
ting them he would be equally abſurd with that hiſtorian, who 
in u weting che ane, of n the F ny ad (4... pal the 
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circuraſtance of chat unfortunate Seine 5 decapitation, becauſe 
it has been already fo often related (o). 

A ſingular privilege granted to itinerant muſicians of the 
loweſt claſs, during the time of Cheſter fair, is of this kind, 
and though well known is too important to be omitted. 

The Midſummer fair at Cheſter, from the vicinity of that 
city to Ireland and Wales, has long ſupported its reputation by 
the amuſement it affords to the neighbouring gentry, and the 
profits accruing to traders, who aſſemble there from all parts of 

his majeſty's dominions. The inſtitution of this fair is traced 
up to the time of Edward the Confeſſor, when Leofric, earl of 
Cheſter, among other grants in favour of the abbey of St. Wer- 


burg, in that city, eſtabliſhed a fair on the feſtival to the ſaint 
to whom it was dedicated, and in his honour ordained that the 


perſons of whatever vagabonds, or even culprits, ſhould aſſemble 


there during that ſolemnity, | ne HE _— Shape ey were 


guilty of no new offence. e 


Which ſpecial privilege „ Goji e Arcor 5808 whom L 
extract the following W en (:), as in proceſs of time it drew 


an extraordinary confluence of looſe people thither at that 


ſeaſon, ſo it happèned to be of ſingular advantage to Randal, 


one of the ſucceeding earls; Who, in 1212, during the reign 
of king John, being fuddenly beſieged by the Welſh in Rhyd- 


land, or Rothelan caftle, in Flintſhire, was relieved, rather 


their number and appearance than proweſs, under the contiac | 


of Robert de Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter, who, with pipers and 
other kinds of minſtrels affembled them together, and march- 
ing towards the caſtle, ſo terrified the Welſh that they inſtantly 


Aled. In memory of which notable exploit, that famous 


« meeting We; fog: minſtrels hath been ty: continued to every 


© A 8 writer, M. 15 1 cs 


melle, ſays of his boxs mots, that thou , Cheſhire, part ii. chap. 6. but chiefly Da- 


they have been often ſaid, they are fill niel King's Vale Royal of Eng. illuſtrated, 
good things to ſay. Mes Penſtes. '£. x Part . 5 29. | 


& See Dugdale's ene; vol. i. v. 8 
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« Midſummer fair, at which time the heir of Hugh de Dut- 
«ton, accompanied with diverſe gentlemen, having a penon 
„ of his arms born before him by one of the principal Min- 
<« ſtrels, who alſo weareth his ſurtout, firſt rideth up to the eaſt 


cc 


| Ing heard Solemn Service, proceedeth to the place for keep- 


Minſtrel, impanelleth a jury, and giveth his charge: firſt, 


| amongſt their fellows, tending to the diſhonour of their 


« anciently fo granted by John de Lacy; Conſtable of Cheſter, 


ſon and heir to the before ſpeciſied Roger, unto John de 


Dutton and his heirs, by a ſpecial: charter in theſe words, 
* Magifterium omnia liccatorum et metre 


And hath been thus-exerciſed.time"out of mind,” 
This privilege has been confirmed 10 the Dutton fan in 
a \ ſtatute ſo late as the 19th of”: George II. cap. g. where ex- 
ceptions are made in favour of kim and his heirs “con- 
cerning the liberty, privilege,” pre-eminenee, authority, ju- Cots 
riſdiction, or inheritance," which they, their heirs or af. 
& ſigns now lawfully uſe, or have, or lawfylly#may-or ought ; 
to uſe within the county palatine of Cheſter, and county 


£ 


** * 


« of Cheſter, or either of them, by reaſon of any ancient 


_ « charters of any kings of this land, or by reaſon of ny | 
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gate of the city, and there cauſing proclamation to be made 
„that all the Muſicians and Minſtrels within the County Pa- 
% latine of Cheſter do approach and play before him. Pre- 
86 ſently fo attended he rideth to St. John's Church, and hav- 


ing of his court, where the ſteward having called every 
to enquire of any treaſon againſt the King or Prince (as 
% Earl of Cheſter) ; ſecondly, whether any man of that pro- 
* feſſion hath * exerciſed his Inſtrument' without licence from 
the lord of that court, or what miſdemeanour he is guilty 
of; and thirdly, whether they have heard any language 


lord and patron, the heir of Dutt bn; Which privilege was 


7 cum totius a ws a . 
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Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, has minutely re- 


lated the origin and effects of another ancient and curious 


though barbarous privilege. in favour of Engliſh Minſtrels, 


granted by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, at his caſtle 
of Tutbury in the year 1381, at the tres ies of: un firſt 
Engliſh King of the Minſtrels (v), 


| The account is long, and yet I ſhould be ng to abridge 
it, though I can but ill ſpare: the room it will occupy. 


During the time of which ancient earls and dukes of 


Enn who were ever of the blood royal, great men in 


their time, and had their abode, and kept a liberal hoſpitality 
here, at their honour of Tutbury, there could not but be a 


general concourſe of people from all parts hither; for whoſe 
diverſion all ſorts of Muſicians were permitted likewiſe to 


come to pay their ſervices; amongſt whom, being numerous, 
ſome quarrels and diſorders now and then ariſing, it was found 
neceſſary, after a while, they ſhould be brought under rules, 
divers laws being made for the better regulating of them, and 
a governour appointed them by the name of a KING, who 


had ſeveral officers under him to ſee to the execution of thoſe 


laws, full power being granted them to apprehend and arreſt 


any ſuch Minſtrels appertaining to the (aid honour, as ſhould 


_ refuſe to do their ſervices in due manner, and to conſtrain 


them to do them; as appears by the charter granted to the 


ſaid King of the Minſtrels, by John of Gaunt, King of Caſtile 
Wh Locke and Dake: * Lancaſter, Tearing; date the 09 of 


(@) Du Can ives Crate more a; " PA N ann, A, 3 1 367. 
"inſtances of 7 nes gives having arrived at Pour une COURONNE D ARGENT | 
the honourof ſovereignty i in 19 pur- quil donna le Jour de la Tiphaine au Rot 
ticularly 1 Charmillons Rex Fughato= des Meneftriers. And one about fix years 


torum at Troyes in Champagne, 1296. 


4 obert: Cavaron, Roi des Mexeftriers. at f 
Nea ume de France, 1338 and others 


I ls een and 1362. Coin de Brequin 
s 


later than John of Gaunt's inſtitution is 
mentioned in Rymer, tom. VII. p. 8855 
where John Caunz, King of the Min- 


ſtrels, condeſcends to ſupplicate for *. 


Meneftriers 1 de, to 228 W nien | 
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8 n ene A 26 
Auguſt, in the 4th year of the reign of King, Richard II. 


_ entituled Carta le Roy de Minſtralae, which being written in 


old French, I have here tranflated, and annexed it to this 
diſcourſe, for the more univerſal notoriety of the thing, and 
for ſatisfaction how the power of the King of the Miaſtrels, 
and his officers is founded; which take as follows: 
John, by the grace of God, King of Caſtile and Leon, 


« Duke of Lancaſter, to all them who ſhall ſee or hear theſe 
« our letters, greeting—Know ye, we have ordained, conſti- 
s tuted, and aſſigned to our well- beloved the King of the 
„ Minſtrels in our honour of Tutbury, who is, or for the 
time ſhall be, to apprehend and arreſt all the Minſtrels in 
% our ſaid honour and franchiſe, that refuſe to do the ſer- 
% yices and Minſtrelſy as appertain to them to do from an- 
«-cjent times at Tutbury aforeſaid, yearly on the days of the 
« Aſſumption of our Lady; giving and granting to the ſaid 
« King: of the Minſtrels for the time being, full power and 
% commandment to make them reaſonably to Juſtify, and to 
e conſtrain them to do their ſervices, . and Minſtrelſies, in 
© manner as belongeth to them, and as it hath been there, 
e and of ancient times accuſtomed; In witneſs of which thing 
ve have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patent. Given 
under our privy feal, at our caſtle of Tutbury, the 22d 
day of Auguſt, in the Ath Ws of the en of the moſt 
«© ſweet King Richard „„ t 
„ Upon this, in proceſs of Ae 25 1 being many, 55 
and the amercements by the officers perhaps not ſometimes over 
reaſonable, concerning which, and other matters, controverſies 
frequently ariſing; it was at laſt found neceſſary that a court 
ſhould be erected to hear plaints, and determine controverſies be- 
tween party and party, before the ſteward of the honour, which is 
held there to this day on the morrow after the Aſſumption, 
being the 16th day of Auguſt; on which day they now. alſo 
4 do all the ſervices mentioned in the aboveſaid grant, and have 


the 
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the bull due to them anciently from the prior of Tutbury, 
now from the Earl of Devon ; whereas they had-it formerly 


on the Aſſumption of our Lady as appears by an Inſpeximus 


of King Henry VI. relating to the cuſtoms of Tutbury, where 
amongſt others, this of the bull is mentioned in theſe words: 
Item ęſt ibidem quædam conſuetudo quod Hiſtriones vententes ad ma- 
tutinas in feſta Aſſumptionis beate Marie, habebunt unum Taurum 
de Priore de Tuttebury, fi ipſum. capere poſſunt citra aguam Dove 


| propinquiorem Tuttebury ; vel prior dabit eis 40d, proqua quidam 


conſuetudine dabuntur domino ad dictum feſtum annuatim 20d. 
i. e. that there is a certain cuſtom belonging to the honour 
of Tutbury, that the Minſtrels who come to Matins there 
on the feaſt of the Aſſumption. of the Bleſſed Virgin, ſhall 


have a bull given them by the prior of Tutbury, if they can 
take him on this ſide of the river Dove, which is next Tut- 


bury ; or elſe the prior ſhall give them 40d. for the enjoy- 


{© Thus, I ſay, the . of the Minſtrels were 8 


and privileges of the Bull enjoyed anciently on the feaſt of the 


Aſſumption; but now they are done and had in the manner 
following: on the court day, or morrow of the Aſſumption, 
being the i6th of Auguſt, what time all the Minſtrels within 


the honour come firſt to the bailiff's houſe of the manor of 
Tutbury (who is now the earl of Devonſhire), where the 
Reward for the court to be holden for the King, as Duke of 
Lancaſter (who. is now the Duke of Ormond), or his deputy | 
meeting them, they all go from thence to the pariſh church 
of Tutbury, two and two together, muſic playing before 
them, the King of the Minſtrels for the year paſt, walking 


between the ſteward and the bailiff, or their deputies; the 


four ſtewards or under officers, of the ſaid, King of the Min- 
ſtrels, each with a white wand in their hands, immediately 
| — MY 4 * then the Fo: of the 9 in order. 


Being 


- 


ment of which cuſtom e ſhall give to the lord, at the ſaid 
feaſt, yearly 20d. 
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Being come to the church, the vicar reads them divine ſer- 
vice, chooſing pſalms and leſſons ſuitable to the occaſion. 
The Pſalms when I was chere, An. 1680, being the 98th, 


149th, i pcth; the firſt Leſſon 2 Chron. V; and the ſecond the 


Vin chap: of the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, to the 22d verſe. 


For which ſervice every Minſtrel offered one penny, as a due 
always paid to ard vicar 105 en 155 een, __ this 


ſolemnity ... 7s. 2 1 


Service being ended" abs Sabel in like manner as Yeu 
fore from'the church to the caſtle ball or court; where the 


ſteward, or his deputy, taketh bis place, aſſiſted by the Bay- 


liff or his deputy, the King of the Minſtrels fitting between 


mem; who is to overſee” that every Minſtrel dwelling within 
the honour and making default, ſhall be preſented and amerced ; 


which that he may the better do—An'O Yes, is then müde 
by one of the officers, being a minſtrel, three times, giving 


notice by direction from the ſteward, to all manner of Minſtrels 


dwelling within the honour of Tutbury, viz within the coun- 


ties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, and Warwick, 


owing ſuit and ſervice to his Majeſty's Court of Muſick here 


holden as this day, that every man draw near and give his at- 


tendance upon pain and. peril that may otherwiſe-enſue; and 


that if any man will be eſſoined of ſuit or plea; he, or they, 
ſhould come in, and they ſhould be heard. Then all the Mu- 


ſicians being called over by a court- roll, two juries are im- 
panelled, out of twenty- four of the ſufficienteſt of them, 
twelve for: Staffordſhire, | and twelve for the other counties; 


whoſe names being delivered in court to the ſteward, and 


called over, and appearing to be full juries, the foreman of 


each is ſworn, and then the reſidue, as is uſual in other courts, 


upon the Holy Evangeliſts.— Then, to move them the Due 
to mind their duties to the King, and their own good, the 


ſteward proceeds to give them their charge: firſt commending 


to their conſideration the original of all 'muſic, both wind and 
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firing muſic, the antiquity and excellency of both, ſetting fort 
the force of it upon the affections, by divers examples; how 


the uſe of it has always been allowed (as is plain from Holy 
Writ) in praiſing and. glorifying God; and the ſkill in it al- 
ways eſteemed ſo conſiderable, that it is ſtill accounted in the 


ſchools one of the liberal arts, and allowed in all Godly Chrif- 
tian commonwealths ; where by the way he commonly takes 


notice of the ſtatute, which reckons ſome Muſicians amongſt 


ragues and vagabonds, giving them to underſtand: that fuch 


ſocieties as theirs, thus legally founded and governed by laws, 
are by no means intended by that ſtatute, for which reaſon 


the Minſtrels belonging to the manor of Dutton, in the county 
palatine of Cheſter, are expreſsly excepted in that aa. Ex- 


horting them upon this account, to preſerve: their reputation, 


to be very careful to make choice of ſuch men to be officers 
amongſt them, as fear God, are of good life and converſation, 
and have knowlege and ſkill in the practice of their art. 
Which charge being ended, the jurors proceed to the election 


of the ſaid officers, the King being to be choſen out of the 


four ſtewards of the preceding year, and one year out of Staf- 


fordſhire, and two out of Derbyſhire, three being choſen- by 
the jurors, and the four by him that TOE the _, and the 
deputy ſteward, or clerk. _ 

« 'The jurors departing ahi court for this purpoſe; E 
the ſteward with his aſſociates ſtill in their places, who in the 
mean time make themſelves merry with a banquet, and a noiſe 


of muſicians playing to them, the old King ſtill fitting be- 


tween the ſteward and bailiff as before; but returning again 


after a competent time, they preſent firſt their chiefeſt officer 
by the name of their King ; then the old King ariſing from 
his place, delivereth him a little white wand in token of his 
ſovereignty, and then taking a cup filled with wine, drinketh-, 
to him, wiſhing him all joy, and proſperity in his office. In 
the like manner do the old ſtewards to the new, and then 


the 
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the old King riſeth, and the new taketh his place, and fo do 
the new ſtewards of the old, who have full power and au- 
thority by virtue of the king's ſteward's warrant, directed from 
the ſaid court, to levy and diſtrain in any city, town corpo- 
rate, or in any place within the king's dominions, all ſach 
fines and amercements as are 'inflifted by the ſaid juries that 


day upon any Minftrel, for his' or their offences, committed 
in the breach of any of their ancient orders, made for the good 


rule and government of the ſaid ſociety. For which ſaid fines 
and amercements fo deſtrained or otherwiſe peaceably collected, 
the ſaid ſtewards are accountable at every audit; one moiety of 


them going to the king's majeſty, and the other the laid ſtew- | 


ards have for their own uſe. 


The election, &c. being thus Sbabeded e court riſeth, 5 
had all perſons then repair to another fair room, within the 


caſtle, where a plentiful dinner is prepared for them, which 
being ended, the Minſtrels went anciently to the abbey-gate, 


now to a little barn by the town-ſide, in acceptance of the 


Bull to be turned forth to them, which was formerly done (ac- 
cording to the cuſtom above mentioned) by the prior of Tut- 
bury, now by the earl of Devonſhire; which Bull, as ſoon as 
his horns are cut off, his ears cropt, His tail cut by the ſtum- 


ple, all his body ſmeared over with ſope, and his noſe blown 
Full of beaten pepper ; in ſhort, being made as mad as it is 


poſſible for him to be. After ſolemn proclamation made by 


the Reward that all manner of perſons give way to the Bull, 
none being to come near him by forty feet, any way to 771 


der the Minſtrels, but to attend his or their own ſafeties, every 


one at his peril. He is then forthwith turned out to them 


(anciently by the prior) now by the lord Devonſhire, or his 


"deputy, to be taken by them, and none other, within the 
county of Stafford, between the time of his being turned out 
to them, and the ſetting of the ſun the ſame day; which if 
they cannot 1 but the bull eſcapes from them untaken, and 
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gets over the river into Derbyſhire, he remains. ſtill my lord 
Devonſhire's Bull; but if the ſaid Minſtrels can take him, 
and hold him ſo Johns: as to cut off but ſome ſmall matter of 
his hair, and bring the ſame to the Mercat croſs, in token 
they have taken him, the ſaid bull is then brought to the 


Bayliff's houſe | in Tutbury,, and there collared and roped, and 


{o brought to the bull- -ring in the high ſtreet, and there baited 


with dogs. The firſt courſe being allotted. for the King; 
the ſecond for the honour of the town; and the third for the 


King of the Minſtrels; ; which after it is done, the ſaid Min- 


ſtrels are to have him for their own, and may ſell or kill and 
divide him amongſt them, according as they ſhall think good. 


And thus this ruſtic ſport, which they call the bull- running, 
ſhould be annually performed by the Minſtrels only, but now- 


a-days they are aſſiſted by the promiſcuous multitude, that 


flock hither, in great numbers, and are much pleaſed with it, 
though ſometimes, through the emulation in point of man- 
hood, that has been long cheriſhed between the Staffordſhire 


and Derbyſhire men, perhaps as much miſchief may have 


been done in the trial between them, as in the Jeu de Tau- 


reau, or bull- fighting. practiſed at Valentia, Madrid, and 
many other places in Spain, whence, perhaps this our cuſtom 


of bull-running might be derived, and ſet up here by John 


of Gaunt, who was King of Caſtile and Leon, and lord of 


the honour of Tutbury; for why might not we receive this 
ſport from the Spaniards, as well as they from the Romans, 


and the Romans from the Greeks? Wherein 1 am the more 


confirmed, for that the Tauęara pn, d nweex; àmongſt the 


Theſſalians who firſt inſtituted this game, and of whom Ju- 
lius Cæſar learned it, and brought it to Rome, were celebrated 
; much about the ſame time of the year our bull-running is, 


vie | pridie Idus Auguſti, on the 12th of Auguſt ; which per- 


haps John of Gaunt, in honour. of the Aſſumption of our Lady, 
being but three days after, might remove to the 15th, as ML 
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ter- -ages did (that all the ſolemnity and court might be kept 


on the ſame day, to aygid farther trouble) to the 16th of 
Auguſt.” (x). 

Every lover of Minftrelſy myſt ſhudder at the name 4 bk, Ed- 
ward the Firſt, who ſo cruelly extirpated the patriotic Bards 


of. Wales; but patriots are at all times, perhaps, troubleſome 
to kings, and this martial and political prince ſeems to have 


limited his perſecution of Bards to the principality of Wales, 


for we are told that in England a MULTTTUDE of MIN- 
STRELS attended at ag court at the jonny ou: « 


knighting his ſon (0). 


However, in 1315, u the reign of Edward the Second. 
ſuch extenſive privileges were claimed by the Minſtrels, and 


ſo many diſſolute perſons aſſumed their character, that their con- 
duct became a public grievance, which it was thought neceſſary 


to reform by the following expreſs as nter which a few years 


after was imitated in France (z). 


66 Edward by the grace of God, 55. to -hetiffes, &cz 


greeting. Foraſmuch as ... many idle perſons, under co- 


* lour of MINSTRELSY, and going in meſſages and other 


Kt e faigned buſineſs, have ben and yet be received in other mens 


« houſes to meate and drynke, and be not therewith con- 


« tented yf they be not largely conſydered with gyftes of the 


« lordes of the houſes, &c... We wylling to reſtrayne ſuche 


$6 outrageous enterpriſes. and idlenes, &c. have ordeyned... 
« that to the houſes of prelates, earles, and barons none re- 


« ſort to meate and drynke, unleſſe he be a Mynſtrel, and of 


« theſe Mynſtrels that there come none except it be three or 
« four MYN >TRELS OF HONOUR at the moſt in one day, 


« unleſſe he be deſired of the lorde of the houſe. And to the 
10 houſes of meaner men that none come unleſſe de! be de- 


* 


00 Plott's Hiſtory of $iafordGira, greſſa MINST. RELLORUM MULTI- 


Ee x. ſect. 69. 3 TUDO, Se. Vide Nic. 1 riveti Annale, 


6 — Eodem die cum 1 ſedifſet rex in Oxon, 1719, 8vo. p. 342. 
menſa, novis militib4s circumdatus, in- (8) See above, p. 273. 


« ſired ; 
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& fired; and that ſuch as ſhall come ſo, holde themſelves con- 
6 tented with meate and drynke, and with ſuch curteſie as 
* the maiſter of the houſe-wyl ſhewe unto them of his owne 
* good wyl, without their aſkyng of any thyng. And yf 
* any one do againſt this ordinaunce, at the 'firſte tyme he to 


„ loſe his MINSTRELSIE, and at the ſecond tyme to for- 


« {weare his craft, and never to be receaved for a MYNSTREL 
*in any houſe... Yeven at Langley the 6th i of Auguſt, 


in the gth yere of our raigne (a).“ 


Stowe, in giving an eſtimate of the e expences of the 


earl of Lancaſter about this time, aſſigns a very nne 8 
ſum for the liveries of the Minſtrels (5). 


The ſame writer (c) in giving an account of a ee 


exhibition for the entertainment of the young prince Richard, 


ſon to the Black Prince, on the Sunday before Candlemas, 


© citizens, diſguiſed and well horked, in a mummerp, with 
« found of Trumpets, Sackbuts, Cornets. Shalmes, and 
„other Minſtrels, and innumerable torch lights of ware, rode 


1377, tells us that“ in the night, one hundred and rhirty 


«« from Newgate through Cheape, over the Bridge through 
«« Southwarke, and fo to Kenningron beſides Tambeth, where 


„the poung prince remained with his mother, and the duke ol 


** Lancaſter, his uncle, the earles of Cambridge, Dertiord, 


4% Warwicke, and Suffolke, with divers other lords.” 


The inſtruments juſt mentioned, if well played, were ſuit- 
able to a public proceſſion, though they would be rather too 
powerful in a room; but a good Concert or Chorus might 
be made out from the vocal and inſtrumental parts mentioned 


in the Romanſe of the Squire f /aw Degree, written before 


the time of Chaucer, yy conſequently about the period' of 
| Richard the Second's minority, The king of Hungary, in 


(a) Hearne's Ap. ad Lelandi Col- © (53) PER of London, edit, of 1618, 
lectan. vol. vi. b. . p- 134. (e) F. e | 
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order to conſole his m for the loſs of her Paramour, 
ſays, | 
9 Ye ſhall have Harpe, Sautry, and Songe 
And other mirthes you amonge. 


Ad acer vromiling her wine, ſweetmeats, and field {ports,. 
returning to Muſic, he adds: 15 


Than ſhal ye go to your Senfong: 
With Tenours and Trebles among — 
Your quere nor Organ Songe ſhal want: 
With Countre note and dyſcaunt 
The other halfe on Orgayns playing 
With young children ful, * ſinging— 


From theſe materials a Band and even Orcheſtra mille: be 
formed equal to the execution of almoſt every ſpecies of Com— 
poſition where Violins are not wanted, eſpecially as he after- 
wards throws in a couple of wind inſruments-: : os ther Frum 
pettes and Caaryowne.“ | . 

So that we have now 
Treble voices, Counter-tenour, and Re . 
With the Harp, Plaltry, mn Clarion, and Organ, for 
accom paniment. „„ 

We are now arrived at an important period of Engliſh Li-- 
terature, when CHAUCER, the father of our genuine poetry, 
augmented our vocabulary, poliſhed: our numbers, and en- 
riched our knowlege with acquiſitions from France and Italy, 
that were, perhaps, more uſeful to our country than. the gold 
to Spain, which was poured into it by the firſt diſcoverers of 
Mexico and Peru. Literary plunder ſeems the moſt innocent 
kind of depredation that can be made upon our neighbours: 
as they are deprived of nothing but what they can well ſpare, 
and which it 18 neither diſhonourable. to loſe,. nor R 
to take. 


5 It: 
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It is in vain to diſſemble the wretched ſtate of our literature, 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, before the 16th century. 


So many ages had paſſed in ſubjection to the different powers 
which had invaded us from the continent : Romans, Saxons, 


Danes, and Normans, enſlaving us by turns, had found us 
other employments than the care of refining our language, or 
cultivating the arts of peace: and when we had freed our- 
ſelves from theſe chains, and might be ſaid to have a lan- 
guage and king of our own, the fatal factions into which we 
were divided during the ſtruggles between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter ſtopped improvements in all the arts, except thoſe 
of vengeance, carnage, and deſolation! | 


This accounts for the ſlow progreſs of ' ſcience, ww of every 
art which is foſtered by tranquility, and matured by encou- 
ragement; and whoever looks into the hiſtory of printing in 


this country, will be ſurpriſed, and, if an Engliſhman, perhaps 
mortified, to find how few original works in our vernacular 
tongue iſſued from the preſs for more than fifty years after 
its invention: the chief part of the books that were printed by 
Caxton and Wynken de Werde, our firſt Typographers, hd 


Latin, French, or Tranſlation (4). 


If the Romances of chivalry in wrſk and proſe, which con- 


cern the ſtory of Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. 
did not come originally to us from France, but were carried 
thither by the fugitive Britons who took refuge in Armorica 
or Britany, I fear our Saxon anceſtors in after times had them 
back again from their Gallic neighbours, through the medium 
of the French language; for from our long dependance on 
France, from the Norman partiality, and indeed from the 


faſhion of the times, which inclined all Europe to make the 
Romanſe, or riſing French language, the general vehiele of li- 


denne, almoſt, all our early productions, Feen metrical | 


(4) See Amer) 8 Typograph. Anti £468, 174 
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Romances, were Tracllations from the French. But there is the 
leſs diſgrace in this acknowledgment, as it has been the caſe 
with all other countries. The French themſelves began to try 
their force in their own language by tranſlations from the Latin, 
when it was juſt wearing out as a living language in their own 
country, as we did from French, under the like circum- 
ſtances, The Germans have but lately formed themſelves upon 
French models, from Tranſlation ; the Spaniards are now in 


the act. If our firſt Literature was derived from France, our ſe- 


cond was from Italy; and our third and that of the preſent 
times has been drawn from ſtill purer ſources, the claſſics; 
from which doubtleſs the moſt enlightened and poliſhed na- 
tions of Europe are likewiſe drawing as well as ourſelves. A 


literary intercourſe with our neighbours will therefore be reci- 


procally uſeful, as long as theſe fountains are kept open and 


| acceſſible. As I ſhould be always ready to claim any depre- 


dations that had been made upon us by the French, ſo I ſhall 
ever be equally ready to acknowlege our obligations. to them 


in the infancy of our literature, particularly our Poetry and 
Romances : and why ſhould not every Engliſhman do it with 


equal alacrity? We are not at preſent in that kind of literary 
indigence which makes it an act of neceſſity to commit ſuch” 
petty larcenies as theſe : we are now in circumſtances that not 
only enable us to be honeſt, but even generous : as works have 


been produced in our language, in almoſt every ſpecies of 
writing that the moſt learned nations of the world have been 


able to boaſt. 

The moſt ancient of our poets perhaps that can be read with 
pleaſure, is CHAUCER, who, as the candid Caxton ſays, 
« for his ornate wrytyng in our tongue, maye well have the 


name of a Laureat Poete; for to fore that he, by hys labour, 


« embellyſhyd, ornated, and made faire our Engliſhe, in thys 
« royame was had rude ſpeeche, and incongrue, as yet it ap- 


% piereth by olde bookes, N at thys day ought not to 
Vor. 1 B b b | "0 have 
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„ have place, ne be compared emong ne to his beauteuous vo- 


«© lumes, and aournate wrytynges, of whom he made many 
& bokes, and treatyces of many a noble hiſtorye, as wel in 
“ metre and ryme as in proſe, and them ſo craftyly made, that 
% he comprehended hys maters in ſhort, quick, and hye ſen- 
ce tences, eſchewing prolygyte, caſtyng away the chaf of ſu- 


« perfluyte, and ſhewyng the pyked 44855 of ſentence, uttered ; 


« by crafty and ſugred eloquence (a).“ 
Indeed he was ſo ſuperior to Gower, Lydzale;! Occleve, and 


all his cotemporaries, and even ſucceſſors, as low down as Spen- 


ſer, for language, clearneſs, and verſification, that his equal is 
not to be found; and for wit, humour, and other poetical ex. 
cellencies, perhaps not till a much later period, 


If we may judge of the eſtimation in which Muſic was held 


by our countrymen during the fourteenth century from the 
writings of Chaucer, it mult have been at leaſt equal to that of 


any other.epoch of its hiſtory® : for throughout his works, he 
never loſes an opportunity of deſcribing or alluding to its ge- 


neral uſe; and of beſtowing it as an accompliſhment upon the 
_ pilgrims, heroes, and heroines of his ſeveral tales and poems, 
whenever he can do it with propriety. 

But as this venerable Bard was frequently an imitator and 
tranſlator of French and Italian writers, whoſe works have al- 
ready been ſhewn to abound with paſſages relative to Muſic, 


both Vocal and Inſtrumental, ſome deduction ſhould perhaps "= 
made for what he ſays of it in ſtories not of his own invention, 
and where the ſcene 1s laid in foreign countries: however, in 


the Prologue to his Canterbury tales, as all the characters he ſo 
nicely delineates and diſcriminates are Engliſh, we may ſafely 
regard as national, and take to ourſelves, all the virtues, vices, 


defects, and accompliſhments, whatever they ey be, with : 


| which he has s inveſted them. | 


(e) See Ames ' Aceount of the firſt editinn #* Chaucer was born I 328, and ded 


of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, p. 55, 1400, 


In 


= . 
1 


„„ 


In Chaucer's deſcription of the Squire, a young gentleman 
to whom he aſſigns every courtly qualification which was 
thought neceſſary to a man of the world, he tells us not y 


that 

| Singing he was, or or foting @ all the . 
but | | 
He couds ſongds ds, o__ well endite; 
Juke (c) and eke dance, and wel pourtraie and write.“ 


Add} as he ridicules the affectation of the dainty ad finical, 
or as Dryden calls her, the mincing Prioreſs, e os her 
chanting does not eſcape : $1 


And ſhe was cleped Madame Eglantine, 
Full wel ſhe /ange the ſervice divine, 3 
Entuned 1 in hire noſe ful ſwetely.“ 5 


_ 


The Monk te too, a jolly fellow, and great 8 ſeems to 
have a paſſion for no th but that of HONG, and his horſe' 8 
bridle : 1187 | 


And whan he rode, men 9 his bridel here 
Ginge ling in a whiſtling wind as clere, 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel belle. (d) 


But then of his Mendicant Friar, Who he Ae a Linitour, : 
(e) and whoſe arts of pleaſing were ſuch e as rendered him an 
univerſal favourite, he ſays: 


And certainly he hadde a mery note, 5 
Wel coude he ange and mw on the Rote. ( 7 * 


00 Fluting. 5 5 F | L Pa 164, and addit, t to p. 208. 

(e) Fence. (e) A friar licenſed to beg within a 

(d) An ample account af this Cons. certain diſtrict. 5 
able folly, which is now conſigned to (J) It is the Lyra Mendicorum of Kir- 
| Waggoners and carriers, 1s given in Mr, cher, the Vielle of the French, and the 
| Wann $ Hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, vol. Engliſh Hurdy-Gurdy, See above, p- 270. 
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f This was not his only inſtrument, for 


| — In his harping, when that he had finge 
His eyen twinkeled in his head aright 
As don the Starres 1 in a n nicht. 


1 Oxford Clerk indeed was ſo fond of bobtes and Nady, 
that he loved Ariſtotle better, and his Philoſophie, 7 8 | 


Than robes: riche, or F Fidel (8); or Sautrie. 


There is not a line in our 1 perhaps 1 mote comprehen: 
7 and beautiful, than the laſt of this e . 


Souning i in moral virtue was his ſpeech, 5 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly ack: 


He however makes his Miller a Muſician. ? 


ABa ggopipe wel couthe he blowe and ſoun, 5 
And therewithal he brought i us out of town. 


The Sampnour and Pardoner are 13 lingers. 'To the c one 
Chaucer gives a coarſe baſe voice, while the other, juſt come . 
from Rome, without a beard, ſings in Falſet. E 


A vois he had as ſmale as hath a Gote.— 


And after telling us that he ſung * Come hither love to me,” 


which was probably the Waging of a eren ſong at that 


time, he adds: 
K 


This ſompnour bare to him a ſtiff burdoun 5 # 
Was never [raw of half ſo great a ſoun. 7 


. 


| (2) See above p. 358. Nia isa Seren word part, and Bourdon, Fr, is s ill not only. in . 


of conſiderable antiquity, the preſent uſe for the drone of a Bagpipe, whence 
Fiddle or Violin is the burden of a ſong, but for the double 


GE1GE. Diapaſon, or loweſt ſtop in in 3 and 
(5) Burdoun is here uſed for the Bat 7 German e 
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The poor ſcholar Nicholas, in the Miller's Tale, is a notable 
ee, on the Plaltry, In ſpeaking of his talents and poſ- 
ſeſſions, Chaucer ſays, e e 1 


And all above there OY a gay Arend i) 
On which he made on nightès melodie, 
So ſwetely, that all the chambre rong: 
And Angelus ad Virginem (&) he ſong. 
And after that he ſong the Kinges note; (I 
Full often bleſſed was his mery throte. 27 
The Pariſh Clerk's inflifuments, i in the ſame Tale, are worthy ö 
of his profeſſion: le VE 
Coud playen Songes. on a ſmale ribible; ( 


Therto he ſong ſometime a loud puinible; () 
| And as wel coud he play on a Giterne. 


In the Pardonner's Tale, we have the firſt n mention of the 
Lute, which Þ have met; with in any Engliſh author: „ 


In Flanders e was a 1 
Of yonge folk, that haunteden folie, 
As hazard, riot, ſtewes and tavernes 


Whereas with Harpes, LOT ES, and Citernes, 5 
They dance and play, cc. F wo, 


And as the mere outline of this 11 is to be found in the 


(i The ancient Plaltry has been de- given to Poems on lofty ſubjects 1 in the 
ſcribed vol. I. p. 519, and delineated pl. early. times of Fr. Poeſy. 
V. No 4. The modern is a kind of ſquare ( The diminutive of Rebec, a ſmall 
Duleimen, played ſometimes with the viol with three ſtriugs. 


naked fingers, and ſometimes with quills. (x) It ſeems as if this good Clerk had 


. 


(4) The angel's ſalutation to the vir- 8 the ancient manner of finging 
gin, Luke ii. 28. Aue Maria, &c. - : y 5ths, eie by the verb Quintoier. 
(7) The Chant Royal was an appellation 
ER Centa 
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Cento Novelle Antiche (o), we may ſuppoſe that Inſtrument to 
have been then in common uſe in England. (p) 


What Chaucer ſays in the Prioreſſes Tale of the © Litel Scole 
of Cr: yu Folk” in Aſia, where 


— Children kernel yere by yere 5 
Swiche manere doctrine as men uſed there: : 


This is to ſay, to o. ingen and to ride.— 


Seems merely to imply, that che chants of the church were 
taught then in common with reading. 

In the Rime of Sire Thopas, as Chaucer is manifeſtly di 
culing the marvellous tales of the ancient Fong/eours, Geſtours, 
and Minſtrels, he ſpeaks of Muſic and Muſical Inſtruments in 
the manner of the French Fabliaux and Romances cited above ; 
and here he tells as, in very plain terms, that the King's eſter 
was originally neither a man of wit and humour (like York) 
nor a Jack Pudding or Buffoon (like the King's Fool in Lear) 
but a Diſeur, an heroic Story-Teller, a relater of the Geſtes, 
deeds, and adventures of Knights, and illuſtrious Champions. 


Do come, he ſayd, my min 1 85 
And geſtours for to rellen tales. — 


In his Nonnes Preeſtes Tale of the Cock and the F ox, ek 
ing of his Hero, Chaunticlere, he tells us that 


His vois was merrier than the mery Orgon, ON 
On Maſſe days that in the Churches gon. 


Which i a proof that Organs were very general in our Ab- ] 
depe and Cathedrals at the latter end of the fourteenth century. 


(9) Nov. Ixxxii. : The deſcription of the cock's 7 Abit 
( 3 It is again mentioned in the Man- ties was probably intended as a farcaſm 5 
ciple* s Tale, V. 17217. Edit. of 1775. on the fine ſingers of te times. 
) From Organa, Lat. and Orgues, Fr. ; 

| Chaucer 


We 84 8. 377 


Chaucer; could he have found a rhyme, would probably have 
written Organs in the plural, as the French {till do, and as he 
himſelf has done in the ſecond Nonnes Tale, which follows; 
where, in the Hiſtory of St. CECILIA, we have the two follow | 
ing lines: 


And: while that Organs maden melodie, 
To God alone thus in hire hert ſong ſhe.. 


It was avant to expect, in the life of this Hinder and pious 
patroneſs of Muſic, that ſome farther mention would be made 
of her own performance, or at leaſt protection of the art; but 
neither in Chaucer, nor in any of the Hiſtories or legendary ac- 
counts of this ſaint which I have been able to conſult, does any 
thing appear that can authoriſe the religious veneration which 
the votaries of Muſic have ſo long paid to her; nor is it eaſy to 

_ diſcover whence it has ariſen. Chaucer's account is almoſt lite- 
rally tranſlated from the life of St. Cecilia, in the Legenda Aurea 
of Jacobus Januenſis. Bede in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory (7), 
mentions her church at Rome, as the place where Vilbrord was 
ordained Pope in 696; and in his Martyrology, he tells us, 

that her intended ſpouſe, Valerian, and his brother Tiburtius, 
ſuffered martyrdom in the time of the Emperor Alexander Se- 
verus. Mabillon (5) has proved, that the feſtival of this ſaint 
was celebrated in France before the time of Charlemagne, by a 
Gallican Miſſal, which he has publiſhed, and which muſt have 
been in uſe before the Gregorian chant was received in that 
country (t). Fortunatus of Poitiers, (2) the moſt ancient author 
who ſpeaks of her, _ that ſhe died, or rather ſuffered mar- 


60 Lab. v. cap. 2. 
(e) De Liturgia Gallicana, p. 175. 
() Cardinal Bona, De divina Pſalmod. 


learned 8 and was written in the 
ninth century, as was diſcovered by the 


learned from the ſquare form of the letters, 
ſays, that the MS. of this Maſs, which 


eee eee and 3 | 2 
was in the poſſeſſion of the late Chriſtins, (z) Lib, vii; ca 1 
Queen of 9 had * to che 1 Le hk pe + res 4. 


tyrdom 


4 4 , F : N ; 5 1 [= 
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pontificate of Clement VIII. for the finding the body of 
St, Cecilia among other relics. Cardinal Baronius, who was 


of 1 it (20). 


ſays, Wel may that man that no good werk ne doth, ſing this 
written or compoſed, the commentators do not inform us, though 


would not have made ſo grave and reſpectable a character point it 


of the celebrated allegorical and ſatyrical Poem, called, Ie Ro- 


according to Fauchet, died about the year 1260, and finiſhed by 
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tyrdom in Sicily. Fortunatus wrote at the end of the ſixth cen- 
tury ; but even this was at too remote a period from that in 
which tradition tells us the ſaint lived, as Alexander Severus 
reigned from 194 to 211. 


There was a great Feſtival at Rome in 1 599, ducing the 


himſelf a witneſs of this Traninaion, has leſt an ample account 
But to return to Chaucer : in his Per ſones 7 ale, the good prieſt 


new Frenſshe ſong, Fay tout perdu mon temps, et mon labour.” 
What were the other lines of the ſong, or by whom it. was 


Chaucer has introduced the ſame initial verſe in his Balade to 
Fortune : however it was doubtleſs well known at the time, or he 


out to ſuch a mixed company as the Plgrims he has aſſembled 
together. 


Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rods is only a Tranſlation ofa bet 
man de la Roſe, which was begun by William de Lorris, who, 


Jean de Meun about 1310 (x). His account therefore of the 
Muſic which he heard in the gardens of Mirth, v. 763. how- 
ever ample, is not applicable to England. But a paſſage occurs 
which is not very favourable to the Muſie of France, and for 
which it is difficult to account, as it is not to be found in the 


original; for after deſcribing a very gay dance to the Carol of 
Glaane/s, he ſays: 


(au) Voyez la Vie des Saints, Tom. zt. of which John de Meun was author of only 


Edit. fol. p. 369. Par. 1715. the firſt 4149. Chaucer's whole tranſla · 
(x) The original conſiſts of 22734 lines, tion is compriſed in 7698 verſes. - 


There 


There mighteſt thou ſe theſe Flutours, 
Minſtrallis and eke Jugèlours 
That wel to ſinging did their pain 

Some ſongen ſonges of Loraine; 

For in Loraine their Notes be 

Ful ſweter than in this Contrè. 


What reaſon the Bard had for his partiality to the ſongs of 


Lorraine, I know not; as neither the national Muſic of that 


Country, nor the ſuperior learning and abilities of its Muſicians 


at any period of time, has ever arrived at my knowledge. 


In his Troilus and Creſſeide, Chaucer () adviſing the timid 
lover to ſend his Miſtreſs a letter, gives an excellent leſſon, boten 


to him and the Mufictan, r nen and eos, e 


<7 Oy if thou write a zodely word all ſoft, 
Tho? it be gode, reherce it not too oft. OWN” 


For though that the beſt Harper upon live, 
Wi-ould on the beſte. ſounid jolly Harpe, 
That evir was, with all his fingirs five, 
I Toucheaie o ſtring, or aie o warble Harpe, ) 
Were his nailis poincted never ſo ſharpe, 
It ſhulde makin every wight to dull, 
To hear his gle, and of his ſtrokis full. 


It has been n (a) that this Poem, hs Sod as 
long as the Eneid; was intended to be e ſung 2 . 8 as well 


a8 read: 


And redde whereſo thou pal or ellis bret ; 2 


00 L. 2. v. 1028. | do tte ſubſlantive, © 3 nts 
(z) To keep = Al is the (a) Hiſt, Eng. Peer, vl, i. "= 388, 
ſame ang, or harping upon the ſame 09 L. won v. 1796. 
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Though no Engliſh Muſic in parts is preſerved, ſo ancient as 
the time of Chaucer, yet by the manner in which he deſcribes 


a Concert of Birds, (c) full ſervices ſeem then. to e been 
common. 


And everiche ſong in his. wi 


The moſt ſwete, and ſolempne ſervi iſe 
By note, that evir man I trowe- 


Had herde, for ſome of hem ſonge lowes, 
Some High, and all of one accorde.— | 


* 


In the third Book: of his Hou of Fame, Chancer beſtows- 
near ſixty lines in deſcribing Muſic, Muſicians, and Muſical 
Inſtruments (4): The whole paſſage is curious to a Muſical 
enquirer, and deſerves a comment: but it would occupy more 
ſpace than can be ſpared in this chapter, of which poetical con- 
cerns have perhaps already had too conſiderable a ſhare. Iſhall, 
therefore, only add a few words on his Songs, or Balades, which. 
muſt have been originally intended for Muſic; And though 
many ſhort poems of this kind were aſcribed to him, which 


it would be difficult to prove of his vwrillgs. yet he tells us 
himſelf (e) that he had made | f 


Many an Hymne, for yourtoly daies- 
That bighteu balages, rondils, vir elaieu 


| —And hath mage many a 40 and many athinge 


Both Gower; his Maſter, and Lüste is i Ccdn) fake. 
of his ſongs of various kinds; and Gower puts the following: 
eulogium. of his Love Songs into the mouth of Venus: ; 


Dream of Chaucer, v. 301. _ 107 to ha. 
"190 See FVw 's Edit, p. LE from v. 5 Lefenteo! Gol Way v. 643. BI 


Of Ditees and of Songbs glade, 
The which he for my ſake made, 


The Londe fulfilled is over all (f)— 


| And Lydgate, in the prologue to his Tranſlation of the Fan 
of Princes, has the following ſtanza 0 on his longs : EE 


This faied Poete my Maſter in his duyes 
Made and compiled ful many a freſh Dite, 
Complaintès Ballades, Roundels Virelaies ; 
Ful deleRable to herin and to ſe, 27 85 | 
For which men ſhulde of right and equitè. HR | J 
Sith he of Engliſh in making was the beſt, 
Pray em to God to yeve his ſoule good reſt. 


| Stowe collected many of the Ballads that went under Chau- 
cer's name, which were printed in the edition of 1561; and 
John Shirley, in 1440, made a large collection of Songs, by 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and others, which are till extant 
in the Aſhmolean Collection at Oxford; (g) but none of the 
tunes to theſe are preſerved ; nor have I ever been ſo fortunate 
as to meet with a ſingle tune to an Engliſb Song, or Dance, in 
all the Libraries and MSS, which I have conſulted, ſo ancient as 
the 14th century (kh). Muſical Tracts, indeed, and Eccleſiaſtical 
Chants abound of that and a ftill higher period ; but till the 
beginning of the 15th century, all our ſecular Muſic has pe- 


riſhed. However, if we may judge by what has eſcaped the 
ravages of time, of a later date, the loſs of our Walen compo- 


-O Confulio amant. _ (5) Me. Warton, Hiſt. Eng, Poet. 

C) A Boke cleped the Abſtracte Bre- vol. i. p. 26 has given a very ample ac- 
vyaire compyled of divers balades, roun- count of a MS, collection of the moſt an- 
dels, wirelays, tragedyes, envoys, com- cient ſongs in our language, which is 
| plaintes, moralities, Wc, collected by preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, M88. 
John Shirley. Aſtmol, 59, ii. vide TING rl, 2253, but without Muſic. | 
OS: p. 668. | ee hed ek EN PN 
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ſitions of this period may be ſupported without much afflic- 
tion. We may perbaps heighten that afffiction conſiderably by 
cenſuring modern refinements, and extolling the charms of 


ancient implicity; but ſimplicity in Melody, beyond a certain 
limit, is unworthy of the name that is beſtowed upon it, and 


encroaches ſo much upon the rude and ſavage boundaries of un- 
couthneſs and ruſticity, as to be wholly ſeparated from propor- 
tion and grace, which ſhould alone characteriſe what is truly 


ſimple in all the arts: for though they may be enobled by the 


concealment of labour and pedantry, they are always degraded 
by an alliance with coarſe and barbarous nature. 


All our early poets, and Chaucer particularly, ſeem to have 
received great pleaſure from the Muſic of their time, whatever 
it was, and never loſe an opportunity of deſcribing its beauties 


and effects(i); but Examples of the melodies of our o Songs, our 


popular tunes, and our counterpoint, if we had them to exhibit, 
would give the Muſical reader a more perfect i idea of their merit 


than all that the moſt minute deſcriptions can do, either in proſe 


or verſe. Such examples are, however, very difficult to find; 
and when found, ſtill more difficult to decypher. 


At the Coronation of Henry V. in 1413, we hear of no 


other inſtruments than Harps : but one of that Prince's hiſto- 


rians (4) tells us that their number in the hall was prodigious. 
Henry, however, though a ſucceſsful hero, and a conqueror, did 
not ſeem to take the advantage of his claim to praiſe ; and either 
was ſo modeſt or ſo taſteleſs as to diſcourage and even prohibit 
the Poets and Muſicians from celebrating his vidories, and ſing- 
ing his valiant deeds. When he entered the City of London, after 
the Battle of Agincourt, the gates and ſtreets were hung with 
tapeſtry, repreſenting the Hiſtory of ancient heroes; and chil- 


(i) See Chaucer s Contention between ing Muſic. 
the Cuckow and the Nightingale, and the. 


2 | (#) 7. home de Elmbam Vit. et Gf, Hen, 


Fliaber and the Leaf, beſides the Poems V. edit, Hearne, Oxon, 12096 ps xii. 
already mentioned, for paſſages concern- p. 2 3. 
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dren were placed in temporary turrets, to ſing verſes. But 
Henry, diſguſted at theſe vanities, commanded, by a formal 
edit, that for the future, no ſongs ſhould be recited by Har- 


pers, or others, in honour of the recent victory (J). 


It ſeems, 


however, the buſineſs of a hero, after becoming a ſubject of 


praiſe, to receive it with a good grace; and Poetry and Muſic ate 


perhaps never better employed than in expreſſions of national 


Joy and gratitude for the ſafety of the ſtate, and defeat of its foes, 


by which tranquility, is reſtored, and attention ſecured to the 
arts of peace. 


It is ſomewhat extracrdioary... that in ſpite of Henry 5 edicts, 


and prohibitions, the only Engliſh ſong of ſo early a date, that 


has come to my knowledge, of which the. original muſic has been 
preſerved, is one that was written on his victory at Agincourt 


in 1415. It is preſerved in the Pepyſian Collection at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and has been printed in the ſecond vo- 
lume of the Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry. The tranſcri- - 


bers of ancient MSS. ſeem in general to have been utterly igno- 


rant of Muſic, and fo indifferent as to the place and form of 


Notes as to have made them unintelligible ; and indeed, though IL 


made a journey to Cambridge, in order to ſee the original Muſic 


of the ſong which had been tranſcribed for the Religues of Ancient 
Poetry, it was not till after I had tried to write it many different 
ways that 1 was able to Giſentangle the parts, 8 form it into a 


| ſoare . 


(1) Cantus de | fag triumpho | 5 fon 
40 . Cithariſias, vel alios quoſcungue, 
0 
And HerniiPrefat p. xxix. ſeq. § viii. 
See alſo Hollingſh. hren. iN. p. 556. 
col. i. 40. 


(m) Since my journey to Cambridge, ; 
Mr. Stafford Smith has given an accurate 


copy of this compoſition in his “ Col- 


„ lection of ancient 2 3 . for 


antari, penitus probibebat. ” 1b. p. 71. 
'C have ſaved me much trouble. Indeed, 


The 
e three nad four voices in ſcore,” which, 


if T had been ſo fortunate as to have ſeen | 
before I viſited that Univerfity, would 


ſpecimens of Muſical Compoſitions at fuch 
an early period, are ſo ſcarce, and this in 


particular ſeems ſo much to belong to | 


my ſubject, that a Hiſtory of Engliſh Mu- 
ſic would be deficient without it; and 


_ ſcrupulouſly to omit- all ps has previouſly 


been | 
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The Copy in the Pepyſian Collection is written upon Vellum 
in Gregorian Notes, and can be little leſs ancient than the event 


which it recorded. There is with it a paper which ſhews that 


an attempt was made in the laſt century to give it a modern 


dreſs ; but too many liberties have been taken with the melody, . oY 
and the drone baſe which has been ſet to it for the Lute is 


mere jargon. I ſhall therefore preſent my reader with a faith-_ 
ful copy of this venerable relic of our nation's proweſs and 
glory, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, from which we 


are perhaps entitled to more honour than from the poetry and 
* with Which — were then celebrated. 7 


— 
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| been publiſhed by others, SE be 8 0 . 


eing my book to a mere Supplement. All 
I can promiſe is not to copy with ſervi- 
lity, or without examining the original 
ſources of their acquiſitions with my own 
eyes, which will ſometimes perhaps ſee 


them in a different light, and occaſion a 


difference of n, The e diffi- 


culty, till the 1 nf the fifteenth centu- 


ry, is to find Examples of Compoſition, 
which, in the next century, will be ſo en- 
creaſed as to perplex by their multiplicity. 
() It would have anſwered the expec- 
tation of a modern ear better, if this 
and the next F had been ſharp. „ 
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() A ſharp ſeems wanting to this G. © fifths between the voice part and the ac- | 
.) I ventured to make this noted, upon companiment ; but I can diſcover nothing 
a ſuppoſition, that it bad been written © in the manuſcript to authoriſe a change. 
in the Pepys Copy, by a miſtake- of the (7) I ventured'to correct this paſſage, as 
ſcribe. wy the preſent reading in the old copy muſt 
) The compoſition in this pony is very have been offenſive at every period ot 
incorrect, there being a { of three + counterpoint. | | | 
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-He ſette a'ſege, the ſothe to ſay, 
Jo Harflie town, with royal array, 
That toune he wan, and made a fray, 
That Fraunce ſhall rywe tyl domes 
day. 1 . 
Deo gratias, Sc. 


(s) Though the flats are omitted in the 
counter-tenor part of this line, yet I have 


- ventured to inſert them, as they ſeem as 


Than for ſothe that knyzt comely, 
In Agincourt feld fauzt manly, *© 
Thorow grace of God moſt myzty,, 
He had bothe felde, and victory. 


Deo gratias, c. 


_ neceſſary here as in the Baſe, 


Then 


oy MIU B10 37 
| Th en ' went wre kyoges with all Ther dukys, and earls, lorde and 


3 his oſte, | barone, 
Thorowe Fraunce for all the. Were take, and 25 and chat wel 
Prenſshe boſte; 7 . ; ſone, i 
le ſpared for drede of Leſte, ne moſt And ſome were ledde into Wage 
Till he come to Agincourt coſte. With j joye, and merth, and 0 re- 
| J ˙ IPTV . 5 none. 
Deo gratias, SWO. . Rs gratias, Sc. 


Now gracious God he ſave owre kynge, 
. His peple, and all his well wyllinge; 
5 Bekl him gode lyfe, and gode endynge, 
That we with merth may ſafely ſynge. 


Deo ee Anglia redde pro victoria. 


The 1 of tracts that were written on the ſubject of 
Muſic, from the time of John de Muris, to the middle of the 


fifteenth century, is ſo conſiderable, as not only to make us 


believe that it was in great favour, but incline us to expect more 
perfection than we find 1 in the 1 er r of ee that 
have been preſerved. 


The Speculum Mufice of John de Muris, which is only to 


be found in the King of France's library at Paris, is a treatiſe 


fo ample, that I ſhall ſtep back a little, in order to give my rea- 
ders a more ſatisfactory account of it than I was able to do when 
I mentioned it before, as I have procured large extracts from 


it, and a complete table of its contents, fince I cloſed the article 
in the preceding chapter concerning this celebrated and volu- 


minous Muſical writer; and ſhall be the more minute in my 
account of this ſcarce MS. as it ſeems to have been the ground 
work of all the Muſical Treatiſes that were produced by other 


writers, till the time of Franchinus Gafortus, 1 in the latter end 
of the fifteenth century. 


This work, which is written on tl in 1 contains 


fix hundred pages. The firſt ſentence of the original is, Libro 
& tertio de Phileſophica Conſolatione Boetius volens reddere Cau- 
« ſam,” &. It is divided into ſeven books: the firſt of 
Vol. II. e Which 
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which treats of the invention of Muſic, and of its diviſions, and 
contains ſeventy-ſix chapters; the ſecond, of Muſical Intervals, 
an hundred and twenty-three ; the third, of Harmonics, or Mu- 
_ fical proportion, fifty-ſix; fourth, of Concords and Diſcords, 

fifty-one ; fifth, of the ancient Tetrachords, diviſion of the Mo- 
nochord, and Doctrines of Boetius, fifty-two chapters: fixth, 
of the Modes and Notation of the Ancients, of the changes 
made in their ſyſtem by Guido, and of the Eceleſiaſtical Tones, 
one hundred and thirteen. Book the ſeventh, of meaſured 
Muſic; of Diſcant, in treating of which he has the chapter de 
ineptis Diſcantoribus, part of which has been given in the pre- 
ceding chapter; of the Time-table, Moods or Diviſions of 
Time, of the folly of placing a tail to the ſemibreve, by which 
he ſeems to mean the Minim, without naming it; of perfect 
and imperfect Meaſures; and laſtly, a parallel between Ancient 
and Modern Muſic, el occupies the laſt five of the forty- 
five chapters into Which this book is divided, the ey 
ſentence of which is, © Exempli cauſa ene 15 Palo guru 
T figure gent in loc ordine conſequentes.. v2 


 Baplicit 7 rafatus Muße, Meg , r rea mY 
ene Ain ien fe Sigh: g. 
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Notwithſtanding all the nice d ſubtle di n aid a ſabdi- 
viſions of his ſeven books into nine hundred and feyenteen 
chapters, the practical Muſician would at preſent profit but 
little from the ſtudy of them, as almoſt all the doctrines con 
tained in the firſt five books are ſpeculative, and ſuch as may be 
found in Ptolemy, Boethius, and other ancient authors, whom 
almoſt all the Muſical writers of later times have copied in pure 
pedantry, without underſtanding themſelves what they read, 
and conſequently without conveying any uſeful ſcience to their 
readers by what they have written. It is only in the two laſt 
books that de Muris condeſcends to — of the Pravticat Mus 


fie 
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Ac of his own times: in the ſixth book he treats of the Eccle- 
GaſticalFones, Notation, and Chants, which John Cotton and 
Walter Odington had done before; and in the ſeventh he de- 
fines Cantus Menſurabilis, Diſcant, Moods, Characters of the 
different duration. of Sounds, , as the Long, Breve, Semi-breve, 
and their perfection and imperfeQion. Here he employs ſeve- 
ral chapters in refuting ſuch as have diſputed his doctrines; 
and laſtly, he draws a parallel between the Muſic of the An- 
cients and that of the Moderns, in order to aſcertain their ſeve- 
ral degrees of perfection. 
It is in mere charity to the curious in Muſical 1 that 
1 have beſtowed ſo much pains in examining and deſcribing 
this Book ; which, though of difficult acceſs, and more difficult 
perulal, might tempt them from the celebrity of the Author, 
to explore its dark regions, and i impair their eyes and Patience 
in; ſearch of ſcientific treaſures, which it does not contain. 
A very. curious collection of Muſical Tracts was preſerved 
mong the MSS. of the Cotton library: but unfortunately y they 
Ken nearly deſtroyed by afire which happened in 1731, while 


Achburnham Houſe was its. repoſitory. Of this collection, 


conſiſting of ſeven treatiſes in Latin, the late Dr. Pepuſch had 
luckily procured copies, which are now lodged 1 in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, as are the fragments of the originals e 
I hall not be very diffuſe 1 in my account of theſe MSS. as 
the chief part of the doctrines they contain, has already been 
conſidered in ſpeaking of the writings of Guido, Franco, Wal- 
ter Odington, and ot ers, which are ſtill more ancient. 'T he 
inſertion and explanation of rules which are no longer worth 
adopting, and upon which ſcarce any of the Muſi ic was compoſed 
which. is nov ſubſiſting, would be ſwelling my volume Wirk 


b see in the Cit, Pr. Stiith's"De- ech of dhe fit nüt  Explicihunit na 


ſcription of Tiberius, Book IX. The com- cum additionibus : finite die Veneris proxima | 


piler of theſe Tracts is unknown, but the antePentecoft. anno Domini millaſimo tricen- 


time when they were tranſcribed is aſcer-  ti/imo wice/imo ſexto, et cætera, Amen. 
tained by the Scribe himſelf, in a note at i 


+... Rs | that 
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that, which if any one had patichce to peruſe, could afford 
neither profit nor pleaſure ; and for which the higheſt reward I 
could hope, would be the pity of my readers, for not having 
found 1n all my reſearches any thing better to give them. Un- 
fortunately it was not yet the cuſtom for writers on Muſic to 
illuſtrate their rules with examples of Compoſition, either by 
themſelves or others; and this omiſſion has rendered almoſt 
every Treatiſe produced before the ſixteenth century, equally 


dry and unprofitable with thoſe which are come down to us of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. A commentary therefore upon 


ſuch works, whatever idea it may impreſs of an'author's erudi- 


tion and patience, would be very likely to fright a reader from 
attempting the peruſal of more intereſting and intelligible parts 
of the book in which it is inſerted, upon a fuppobition that the 


| ſequel will be equally dark and unintelligible. - 
Of ſuch muſical MSS. therefore as are in our own public li- 


braries, and of eaſy acceſs, I ſhall give a lefs minute account 
than of others preſerved on the Continent, which but few may 


have opportunities of conſulting. . However, though it is my 


| buſineſs to ſpare no trouble myſelf, it is incumbent upon me 


to give my readers as little as poſſible ; I ſhall therefore point 
out the road to ſuch tracts as are moſt ſcarce and valuable, in 
order that thoſe who wiſh to know more of their contents than 
the limits of my work will allow me to give, may themſelves 
be enabled to conſult the originals. _ 
Among the tranſcripts from the Cotton MS. No. I. which 
is a Commentary upon Franco, by Handlo, has been already | 
_ deſcribed (2); a conſiderable part of this tract i is ſtill legible i in 
dhe ancient Copy (w). 

II. Tractatus dioerforum Fgurarum per quas uleibur N * 
cantantur. This 1 is emen um apparently of che e 
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of John de Mauris; ; but in the old copy it was called Tractatus 
de Muſica, incerto authore. Here the black Minim 1 in the Lo- 
zenge form appears. 
III. Fr. 2: Pro aliquali Noritia de Maßes habenda ; * This ä 
Tract which is of a conſiderable length, is likewiſe anonymous | 
The author imitates Boethius, as moſt muſical writers have 9 
done down to the good Padre Martini, in the diviſion of Muſic 
into Mundane, Humane, and Inſtrumental, as well as in ſeveral 
other particulars. This Author uſes the ſame kind of /itera/ 
notation as Guido in his Micrologus, before lines were applied | 
to the Eceleſiaſtical Characters. We find in it the k and b Hex- 15 
achords; and Harmonic hand, with diagrams of the Mutations, 
ſeemingly taken from a treatiſe in the Bodleian Library, inti- 
tled Quatuor principalia Artis Mufice, of which a farther ac- 
count will be given below. He compares the Minim to a Unit, 
as the beginning of meaſured time; tells us that Vitriaco was 
the moſt famous muſician in the whole world; and ſpeaks of 
the Semiminim or Crutchetam as a uſeleſs innovation, which he 
had rejected. We have here an explanation of the Plicæ, Liga- 
tures, and fix Moods, in imitation, as he ſays, of the Roman 
School, but little differing from thoſe of Franco (x). How- 
ever this author confeſſes, that the five Moods of Franco, and 
the fix which he exhibits in his work, are all reducible to 
two, the perfect and imperfect; or to. thoſe as they are now 
called of triple and common time. The point is mentioned by 
this author as of common uſe; and the thirds and ſixths are both 
denominated imperfect Concordi. The fourth he ranks among 
perfect concords ; though he agrees with the preſent age in 
thinking that it has not a good effect when uſed by itſelf, and 
requires more than two parts to be admitted in compoſition, He 
forbids the uſe of Diſcordi, which proves that their laws were 
gat yet eſtabliſhed. He gives rules for Diſcant, or extempora- 


) See p. 183. 
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cenſured by grave churchmen about this time (. 
| three Muſical Treatiſes contained in another volume of the Bri- 


Edmonſbury (3). It begins Cognita Modulation ſecundum vium 


the Author is not named. By the eight tropes he does not 


term Organum to imply the harmonical accompaniment to 


| bardy. ILL 


author ſpeaks of acroſs being put toF to obviate thefalſe fifth be- 


before had uſed the fs — The firſt ſharp W a 
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neous Harmony; for written Harmony,; and ſpeaks of the Or- 
gan as an Inſtrument neceſſary in the Cantus Eccleſiaſticus. 
The Hocket is deſcribed, either as a 2% or eutting a note ſhort, 
without accelerating the general meaſure. Staccuto, Sciolto, ſeem 
to correſpond with this term more than” a reſt; for why 
ſhould a reſt. in an inward part offend? And it was N 


IV. The next Tract in the Cotton MS. like wie one 6f 
tiſh Muſeum, which formerly belonged to the Monks of St. 


ofto Troporum et ſecundum uſum et conſuetudinem jidei Catholice. | 3 
Of this Tract, which treats very amply of the Cantus Menſura- 1 
bilis, and of the chief parts of practical Muſie then known, 


mean the eight modes, or tones of the Church, but eight 
moods with reſpect to fine. The author clearly explains the 


a chant, as it has been already often defined in this volume; 
Di iſcant, Triples, Quadruples, and Cope, are treated of in the 
ſame manner as by former writers; but of Diſcord he is rather 
more explicit than his oredeceffors,” for he fays, that many good 
Compoſers of Hymns, Antiphons, and Organic' Parts, ufe M. 
cords inſtead of Concorde: | canton the a ad of Zom 


V. Conſiſts only of fragments or detached extract from an 
entire treatiſe. It begins Seguitur de Sinemenis, and explains the 
manner in which the S nemme non Tetrackord is formed. Here the 


tween that ſound and B. This has been thought the firſt time that. 
a ſharp has been uſed; but Marchetto da Padua two hundred years 


45) See above, p. 150» FIR: 1 (2) Bibl. Roſes xii. cap. vi. 3 
CATS . — ſquare 


ſquare b. whence B ts then a line was drawn on each 
fide H (a). This character, and the round b, were uſed for 


Mufica Fitta, which was another name for Tranſpo/iton from 
the natural ſcale into ſach keys as required ſounds different 
from thole which the three hexachords furniſhed (5). 


VL Is a ſhort tract in which no new doctrines appear: It begins 


Ef autem uniſonus quando duæ voces manente uno et eodem loco five 
uno et eodem ſono; and treats in a ſummary way of Conſonances, 
Diſcant, and Solmization: illuſtrating the $oQrines advanced 
by examples in Notes. 


VII. The laſt Tract ele tht in 52 1 e 5 Sig- | 


1 ve de Notis que ſunt et de earum proprietatibus, &c. is 
chiefly confined to time, Meaſure, or the relative proportions 
of ſuch notes as were then in uſe. There are duplicates of 


this and the preceding ttact in the volume already mentioned(c 22 


Minims appear in this fragment; and at the end there is an 


old French Song in two parts: Faus ſemblant tiel es vous, al- 


ready inſerted in the preſent chapter (4). The words Hæc 


Odyngtonus, written at the back of this Tra@ in the Cotton 


Collection, has inclined many to believe that Walter Oding- 
ton, of whom an account has already been given, was the au- 
thor of it; but they mean nothing more than that the doctrine 
of Walter of Eveſham had been followed by the author : : as Se- 
eundum Guidonem—< Johannem de Muris — Pranconem, Ke. has 
been found ts have the ſame meaning. 


The moſt conſiderable Muſical Tract which I Have been able 


to find of wen the Lame date as che Cotton MS, is a T reatiſe 


- (a) Proſdocimo and Afarcbites uſe this ; the key of c or A natural can ſupply, it 
mid with four points in the middle, fora is till thought licentious in the Romiſly 


marp H, and the latter ſometimes this . Church to compoſe in ſuch keys as re- 


(5) This was likewiſe long called Ma- quire flats and ſharps: a reſtraint that long; 
fica falſa,' fta, Colotata, Congitnta, al. extended to ſecular muſic, 
 terata. See above, p. 160. And as the Ec- (c) Fi ratatus Muſſei, 3 Bibl. Reg. xii. 
clefiaſtical chants are all eonfſined to ſuch eap. Vi. 5. 182. 
ſounds as the different ſpecies of octave in (a4) P. 9 


1 - 
| 


1 
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in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (e), entitled Qyatuor prin- 
cipalia Artis Muſice, which has been aſcribed to ſeveral au- 
thors. As this work is written with more clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion, and is of a greater length than any other that was pro- 
duced in the fourteenth century, except the Speculum Mufices of 
John de Muris, I was very deſirous to diſcover by whom it 
| was written. Anthony Wood (/) aſcribes it to Thomas Tewk- 
=. bbury, a Franciſcan of Briſtol, to whom it is likewiſe given in 
A | the Oxford Catalogue of MSS, for no other reaſon that is eaſy to 
; _ diſcover, but that the name of Tewkſbury occurs on an outſide 
li leaf. However, there is a teſtimonial at the end of the Table 
* of Contents, which has helped to fix the work upon an author 
1 opODf the name of Tewkſbury; but this is John of Tewkeſbury, a 
1 125 Friar; who ſeems only to have preſented the book called he 
four principles of Mufic to the Minor Friars of Oxford, by the 
Authority and conſent of Mafler Thomas of Kinguſbury, then 
 Magiſter of all England, in the year 1388 (g). As no per- 
fon of the name of Tewkeſbury appears in the liſt of Engliſh 
' Muſicians or Muſical Writers, if we were reduced to conjec- 
ture it might be imagined from the ſimilarity of names, that 
John Torkſey, a Muſical Author of the ſame period, had been 
corrupted into John Tewkeſbury : but there is no occaſion for 
ſuch an expedient, nor for adopting the opinion of Biſhop Tan- 
ner, who aſſigns it to Dr. John Hambois, a writer on Muſic, 
who flouriſhed more than a century after the time, when. it ap- 


pears from the teſtimony of the Scribe himſelf, that the Ox- | 
ford MS. was Eniſhed. 77 
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* (Digby 
* ) xo. and Antiq. 8 Lib. i 


(g) Ad en ſeire be 
principia Artis Muſicæ, iſtum Libellum qui 


Ph 


vocatur Duatuor principalia Muſica, Frater 
Johannes de Te mae & contulit comitats Minor 


giftri tune Magiſtri Anglia. Auno Domini 


by anathematifing any one who ſhall ſa- 


Fratrum Minorum Oxoniæ, auctoritate et 
afſenſu Fratris Thome de Kynguſbury Ma- 


1388. This advertiſement ends, as uſual, 


crilegiouſly ſteal the MS. from the faid 


Friars, | 
There 


. 
a 
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There is however among the N88. at Oxford, iber Vo- 
0 lit of Muſical Tracts (4), which has not been ſufficiently 


examined by any of the Catalographers who have mentioned it: 


for upon a careful peruſal and collation, I find in it, beſides two 
other Tracts, by Simon Tunſtede, or Tuſtede, a duplicate of 
the Quatuor Principalia, attributed by ſome to Thomas or John 
of Tewkſbury, and by others to Hambois ; and as no doubt is 
thrown upon Tunſtede having been the author of the two firſt 
tracts in this volume, it ſeems as if we might venture, without 
heſitation or doubt, to aſſign to him this ample, and, for the 
time when it was written, excellent treatiſe. That Simon 
Tunſtede was a man of Science, and an able Muſician, as 
well as a Doctor of Divinity, appears at the end of MS. Digby, 
90 (i). Pits, Bale, Tanner, and all our Biographical writers 
ſpeak of him as a learned Muſician, and Pits enumerates the 


| Ryatuor Principalia among his writings (C). 
The title of the Tradts in the Oxford Catalogue of Mss. has 


occaſioned the great diverſity of opinions about the writer of the 


Quatuor Principalia; for No. 515, is entitled De Mufica conti- 
nua et diſcreta, cum Diagrammatibus, per Simonem Tunſtede, 
. However, in the beginning of the volume, the 
author propoſes to treat De Quatuor principalibus in quibus tocius 
: nM 72 4742 confiftunt, &c. which exactly agrees with the other 
MS. and there is no difference from the beginning to the end, ex- 
cept in the omiſſion of a kind of prologue, or argument to the 
work, which appears in the Tract aſcribed to Tewkeſbury (?), 1 
beginning Qemadmodum inter triticum, and is omitted in 
that to which the name e of Tagked i 1s prefixed (m). 38 
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(i) After lies beer the bock was ted 
- fKiniſhed in 1351, we have the following 
paſſage: Ille autem anno. regens erat inter 
Minos Oxoniz | Fratres, Simon de Fun- 
ſtede, Doctor Sacre 1 Heologicæ, qui in Mu- 
ea * et eciam itt fe 225 liberalibus 


«rrtt 


J. 


Vor. II. 


( De illufe. Hngl. Script. Simon Tun- 


wich, was in ſuch favour for his learning 


and piety, as to be unanimouſly: choſen 
Provincial Maſter of all England. He 


died. 15 N in Suffolk, in 369. mo 
(FF I 358 y 90. b 
6 Bodl. 575. 


Eee What 


, a+ Franciſcan Friar, born at Nor- 
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What the author calls the Four Principals of Muſic will beſt 
appear from his own manner of dividing the work. In the firſt 


- part or principal, conſiſting of nineteen chapters, he treats of 
Muſie in general, its conſtituent Parts and Diviſions. II. of its In- 
vention, Intervals, and Proportions, twenty-four chapters. III. of 
Plain Chant, and the Eccleſiaſtical Modes, fifty- eight chapters. 


IV. of Meaſured Muſic, or Time ; of Diſcant, and their ſeveral 
diviſions. This laſt Principal is divided into two ſections, of 
which the firſt contains forty-one chapters, and the ſecond 
forty-nine. The whole Treatiſe fills a hundred and twenty- 
four folio pages: the Diagrams, which are very numerous, are- 


beautifully written, and illuminated with different — 9 5 


inks; and it ſeems to be in all reſpects the moſt ample and com- 
plete work of the kind which the fourteenth century can boaſt. 
A MS. on Muſic, of nearly the ſame period, as that of simon 


Tunſted, is preſerved at Oxford (m), conſiſting of three books. 
It was written by our countryman Theinred, Precentor of the 
Monaſtery of Dover, about the year 1371. 


The firſt book treats of Muſical Proportion, De Proportionibus 
Muficorum Sonorum. This is a very early treatiſe upon Har- 
monics, in Which, when he ſpeaks of the major and minor ſe-- 
mitone, and. of the different portions into which they are di- 
viſible, his doctrine is illuſtrated by many numerical Tables, 
and nice ſplittings of tones into commas: de Comatis; alia Pro- 
portio ejuſdem Comatis, &c. which prove a 7 anne of the 
Scale to have been then in uſe. | 

The Second Book treats of Muſical Concords, De Conſonantiie: 
Muficorum ſonorum. Here, after ſpecifying the different kinds 
of Concords, he informs his reader that in organ/ing, major andi 


minor thirds, as well as ſixths, are admiſſible. in ſucceſſion. 


(a Bodl. 84 2. 1. De logitimis 1 eft di iflinflio, TO: 46 Folios, ſmall fizer. 


Pentachordorum et Tetrachordorum; Pr: Walther in his Muſical Dictionary: . 


— 


Quoriam Mnficorum de his Cantibus frequens 25 work a Aae my 


„„ 397 


Book In. contains Diagrams and Seales innumerable of diffe- 
rent ſpecies of Octave, in a literal notation. No Muſical cha- 


racters, or examples of practical Muſic in common notes, ap- 


pear throughout the treatiſe. 


The praiſes beſtowed by Pits, Bale, mne and others on 
Theinred, whoſe name is ſometimes written Thaured, and 


Thinred, make it neceſſary to acquaint ſuch of my readers as 


may be inclined to take the trouble of examining this Tract 


themſelves, that, like many other Muſical writings of the middle 


and lower ages, it but ill rewards the drudgery of an entire and 
careful peruſal ; for after perſeverance has vanquiſhed the ab- 


breviations, and the barbariſm and obſcurity of the Latin, the 
vain ſpeculations and uſeleſs diviſions of the ſcale with which this 
work ſo much abounds, and which could have been but of {ſmall 
utility to practical Muſic, at the time when it was written, are 


ſuch, that now, ſince the theory of Sound is ſo much better un- 
derſtood and explained by the writings of Galileo, Merſennys, | 


Holder, Smith, and many others, our old countryman, Thein- 

red, may henceforth remain peaceably on his ſhelf, without 
auch loſs to the art or ſcience of Muſic. 

The reign of Henry VI. though turbulent and unhappy, 

ſeems not to have been wholly unpropitious to Minſtrelſy; for 

it has been obſerved by a late diligent enquirer, that Minſtrels 

in the fifteenth century were often better paid than the clergy (a). 


Many of them are ſo now: but though the high ſalaries of 


favourite Muſicians, like the revenues of our Biſhops, are ſuſſi- 


ciently known and blazoned to the world, yet the number of 
Jubalterns in want of bread, though greater than of the clergy, 


is not known fo the public. T he clergy have almoſt always 
ſome ſtated annual. ſtipend on which to depend, and which, 
ou often {mall and inſufficient for the upper of their fa- 


0 Bid. Tag Poetry, vol. li, p. 105. 
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milies, is a reſource unknown to innumerable obſcure Muſi- 
cians. In the time of - Henry the VIth, the Clergy were all 


/ingle men, and generally members of ſom fraternity, or, Mos: 


naſtery, which afforded them a houſe, and a ſubſiſtence, 

It has been obſerved, with ſome degree of obloquy, by Hearne 
(%, that during many years of this reign, particularly in 1430, 
the annual feaſt of the Fraternity. of the HoL1s Ckoss, at 
Abingdon, a town in Berkſhire, twelve prieſts received: only four 
pence each for ſinging a dirge : and the ſame number of Min- 


ſtrels were ſeverally rewarded with two ſhillings and four pence, 


beſides diet and horſe- meat. Some of theſe Minſtrels, we are 
told, came only from  Mayden-hithe, or Maidenhead, a town 
at no great diſtance in the ſame county (0. In the year 1441, 
eight prieſts were hired from Coventry, to aſſiſt in celebrating 
« a yearly Obit in the Church of the neighbouring Priory of 
«© Maxtoke; as were {tx Minſtrels, called Min, p), belonging to 


the family of Lord Clinton, who lived in the adjoining caſtle: 


« of Maxtoke, to ſing, harp, and play, in the hall of the Mo- 


e naſtery, during the extraordinary refection allowed to the 


« Monks on that Anniverſary. Two ſhillings were given to 
« the Prieſts, and four to the Minſtrels, and the latter are ſaid 


* © to have ſupped i in Camera pitta, or the painted chamber of 


ee the Convent, with the Sub-prior (9), on which occaſion the 
„Chamberlain furniſhed eight maſſy tapers of wax (r). That 
te the gratuities allowed to prieſts, even if learned, for their 


| (o) Lib. N g. Scace . W „ 9) Ex computis Prieelt Privvas, te Mins 
598. lock. Dat Sex Mimis domini Clynton can- 


(*) Abingdon is however at leaſt 8 tantibus, Cithar i/antibus, et Iudentibus ; in 
3 miles from Maidenhead, and be- 


aula in dicta Pidtautia. iiil.s. 
ſides the time neceſſarily ſpent on the 


(9) Mimis Cenantibus in Camera pile 
road, ſome part of this magnificent gra- cum ſubpriore eodem tempore, the ſum ob· | 
tuity muſt have been diſſipated in W literated. 


hire. (r) Ex ny . ut fupre 


„ „„ OO TO OY * labours, 


% 


O F M 93 2 399 


« labours, in the ſame age of devotion, were extremely ſlender, 
e may be collected from other expences of this Priory (s), In 


« the ſame year, the Prior gives only fix pence (7) for a ſer- 


&© mon, to a DocroR PRADICANS, or an itinerant Doctor 


ce in Theology of one of the Mendicant orders, who went 
« about preaching to the religious houſes (2). 


About this time two eminent Muſicians flouriſhed in 1 
wah whoſe names are come down: to us with a conſiderable 
degree of TU + 5 theſg were John: Duplable, and Dr. John 

Hambois, . 
DUNSTABLE was the Malice: W ek the Germans, 
from a ſimilarity of Name, have miſtaken for St. Dunflan, 
and to whom, as erroneouſly, they have aſcribed the invention 
of counterpoint in four parts. He was author of the Muſical 
Treatiſe De Nen ſur 201i Muficd, which 1s cited by. Franchi- 


* 


nus (1), Morley (x), and Ravenſcrofte (5). But though this | 


work is loſt,” there is ſtill extant in the Bodleian library (z), 
Geographical Tract by this Author; and, if we may believe his 


epitaph, which is preſerved by Weaver (a), he was not only a 


Muſician, but a Mathematician, and an eminent aſtrologer (4). 
Of his Muſical Compoſitions nothing remains but two or three 
fragments in Franchinus, and Morley. He is very unjuſtly 
accuſed by this laſt writer of ſeparating the ſyllables of the 
fame word by reſts. But I believe Maſter Morley was ſo 
eager to make a wretched pun on the name of Duns-table, that 
he did not ſufficiently conſider. the paſſages which he cenſured; 

the errors in which ſeem to be only thoſe of the Tranſcriber or 


Printer 2 Thr the N ee pu  Angelorum enen to the laſt 


© Ex comp bd a 855 keto! p. 178. TYP 
(%% Worth about five ſhillings of our (5) Briefe diſe. p. 1, et al. | 
prefent money. () Lide Tanner, p. 239. in > Dunſtab. 


(2) Hiſt. Engl. Poeuy, vol. ii, p. 106. (a) Funeral Monum. p. 77. 


(w) Prat, 175 ib. li. cap. 7. and lib. (5) Ib. See likewiſe Fuller's Wor- 


; Hs. cap, 3. under the name of Donſtaf le. 19 p- L 16. 


note 
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note of the firſt Muſical phraſe, be efore the reſts, and not to we 
Firſt note of the ſecond Sroupes 1 


* regem Angelorum As: eee Sola Vi 11 Vi Irgo lafabat. 


"The words and ſyllables i in this manner - Fall on the right notes. . 


Dunſtable ſeems to have acquired a great reputation on the 
continent; for he is not only cited by Franchinus, but John 
Tinctor, a writer ſomewhat more ancient, who gives to the 
Engliſh the invention of the New art of Counterpoint, and | 
places John Dunſtaple at their head (c). It was in a MS. Latin 
Trac, in the poſſeſſion of Padre Martini, that I ſaw this curious 


paſſage, which probably has done us ſome credit with thoſe 


who have believed and tranſcribed it; but he could not have 


been the inventor of that art concerning which ſeveral treatiſes 
were written before he was born, However this is but one 


proof more of what has been already remarked, that when a miſ- 
take or a falſhood has once had admiſſion into a book, it is not 
eaſily eradicated; and this aſſertion concerning John of Dunſta- 


ble's invention of; counterpoint, as if it were not ſufficiently 


_ falſe in itſelf, has been aggravated by the additional blunder of. 


miſtaking his name for that of St, Dunſtan (d). 


Dunſtable, hom Stow calls a Maſter of. Aſtronomie and : 


(c) Speaking of counterpoint he ſays, | Tras. Muſices Epe. Mam. De Tonor 


; Cujus ut ita dicam nome artis Fons et origo, Natura et propriet. De notis ac Paufis De 


apud Anglos, a Caput Dunſtaple cis- regul. walore; imperfect. et alterat. Notar. 


tit fuiſſe | erbibel ur. John Tinctor, born De arte Contrap. There will be farther 


at Nivelle in Brabant, flouriſhed about occaſion to ſpeak of this able writer ang 


the year 1474. He was long in the fer- Muſician in the next chapter. 


dinand of Arragon, King of (4) Not only M. Marpurg, but the 
3s f who reigned frem 1458 editors of the Supplement to the Ency- 


les himſelf his Chaplain  clopedie, art. Contrepoint, have * co- 
and Gan, The title of his * is pied this error unexamined. 


Mute, 
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Mufike (e), was buried in the church of St. Stephen, Wa- 
brook, 1458. 

Dr. JOHN HAMBOIS is faid to have poſſeſſed a conkder- 
able ſhare of learning in all the arts, and to have been no con- 
temptible Mathematician, but his biographers add, that Muſtc 
held the firſt. place among all his ſtudies. It is related of him 

| likewiſe, that he was remarkable for a fertile fancy, and a hu- 

mour of a peculiar kind; and Pits, taking his ideas of Muſical 
compoſition from a later period, tells us, that his knowledge 
in Harmony, in the combination of Concords, and prepa- 
ration and reſolution of Diſcords, was ſuch as no other 
perſon of his own age and nation poſſeſſed. To theſe ta- 
lents, Hambois is allowed to have joined a great knowledge 
in the Latin tongue, in which he wrote a Tract, entitled, 
Summum Artis Muſices; and Cantionum Artificialium diverſi ge- 

neris, &c. Tanner was of opinion, that his Muſical Treatife 

was.the ſame as that in the Bodleian Library, Digby go, De 
Quatuor Principalibus Mufice ; - but that has __ been proved 

to be the property of another writer. 

As Hambois has been imagined by ſome tos be the firſt Mu- 
ſician who was honoured. with the degree of Doc rox, this ſeems 
the proper place to confirm or refute that opinion, and, if poſſible, 
to trace the origin of an inſtitution, which: is e to the 
Univerſities of our own Country. | 

Anthony Wood (/) fays, that the Gs of Doctor in the 
faculty of Muſic was. firſt given in the reign#of. Henry the 
ſecond ;. but this. is fixing it at an earlier period than that in | iſ 
which ſach a title can be proved to have ſubſiſted at Oxford or — 
Cambridge, or to have been conferred on the Profeſſors of other 
leiences. - THO a more nice and accurate ſifter of 4 8 


Walbrook Ward... TLC eek | | 5 6 


believes 
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believes that the appellation of Door was not among the de- 


grees granted to Graduates 1 in England, til the Feign of Ning 


John, about 1207. 


It is known that this title was created on the Ebatisent about 
the middle of the twelfth century, as more honourable than 


that of Maſter, which was become too common. Its original 
ſignification implied not only learning and fill, but abilities to 


teach, according to the opinion of Ariſtotle, who ſays, that the 


moſt certain proof of knowledge in any ſcience, is the being 
able to inſtruct others (g). | 


The firſt degree of this kind which was conferred in a public 


l emy, was at Bologna, about the year 1130, where, 


according to Bayle (4), it was an honour inſtituted in favour of 


Irnerius, Chancellor to the Emperor Lotharius, who was created 
Doctor of Civil Law. This ceremony ſoon after was adopted 
in other Univerſities, and: paſſed from the Law to Theology. 


Peter Lombard is the firſt DoFor in TELE Theology Apen | 


record, in the Univerſity of Paris (i). 


The preciſe time when this creation extended to the faciilties 


of Medicine and Mube does not appear; nor can the names be 


found of thoſe Profeſſors in e to whom the title was firſt 


* 


It has, however, been frequently remarked i in 1 this genie that 


0 Aae the middle ages Muſic was always ranked among the ſeven 
liberal arts, that it was included in the Tyivium and Quadrivium, 


and ſtudied by all thoſe who afpired at reputation for learning 


5 throughout Europe. The Trivium compriſed the three ſci- 
enees of Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic, which teach us how to 


Wy John de Muris begins the ſecond | Principio nn. omni no o ſeients 2 
part of his Treatiſe upoa Muſic, of /gnum off poſſe docere. 


which an account has been already given Mufices Trad, MS. Bodl. 3co "9 
in this volume. p. 201. with the following - ) Di. Art. IXNERIUsS. 
paſſage: (i) ad Teatr. Hift. in Vita Le- 


; Priatceps Philojophorum Ariſftoteles ait in tharit] J. | 
ze | reaſon 


- <= 
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reaſon with accuracy and preciſion; and the Quadrivium com- 


prehended Arithmetic, Mufic,, Geometry, and Aſtronomy, as 


the four branches of the Mathematics, which filently contem- 
plate whatever is capable of being numbered or meaſured. Now 


it is remarkable, that in our Univerſities, Muſic is the only one 


of theſe ſeven Sciences that confers degrees on its ſtudents; 
and, in other countries, though Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine, beſtow this honour, which are not of the ſeven, In 
Muſic, which ig, can aſpire at no ſuch diſtinction. 

However, it evidently appears that the Muſic which was 
regarded as a Scrence by our forefathers, was merely ſpeculative, 


and ſuch as concerned Harmonics, the ratio of Mufical inter- 


_ vals, and Philoſophy of ſound ; and in this ſenſe Muſical de- 
grees are perhaps but ſeldom conferred f in our Univerſties ac- 


cording to the original ſpirit of the inſtitution. But the pre- 


ſent ſtatutes, not wholly neglecting the gratification of the ear, 
are more favourable to practical Muſic, and allow Candidates 
for Degrees to perform Exerciſes, i in which ſpecimens may be 
furniſhed of their {kill in Melody, Harmony, and Compoſition, 
where thoſe Sounds are arranged and Sombined, which ſcience 
meaſures and fixes by calculation (4). ee 

FF 


40 the degree of Bachelor in Muſic, that is requiſite in the caſe of a bachelor: and 


be employ ſeven years in the ſtudy or Farther, -ſhall compoſe a Song in Six or 
practice 


that term, produce a te imonial of his hav- 
ing ſo done, under the hands of credible - 
witneſſes ; and that previous to the ſux pl- 
cation of his grace towards. this 4 0 he 
compoſe a Song of five Parts, and perform 


the ſame publicly in the Muſic-School, 


with Vocal and {afirumental Muſic, firſt 

cauſing to be affixed on each of the doors of 
the great gates of the ſchools a Programma, 

Fos three days notice of the day and 

our of each performance. Of a Bachelor 

ding to the degree of Doctor, it is 

| required that he ſhall tudy five years after 


that faculty, and at the end of Eight Parts, and publicly F rh the 


"fame tam Vocibus quam Inftrumentis eti- 
Muficis,”” on ſome day to be appointed 
5 that 2 Previouſly not1 Ig the 
day and hour of performance in the manner 


3 * preſeribed. Such exerciſe to be 


e in the preſence of Dr. Heyther's 
rofeſſor of Muſic. This bein done, the 
candidate ſhall ſupplicate for tis grace in 
the Convocation - houſe, which being 

ranted by both the Savilian Profeſſors, or 
& ſome Maſter of Arts deputed by them 


for that purpoſe, he ſhall be ee to 
his degree, 


— 


lents and ſenſibility have perhaps contributed more to her | 
fection, than all the ſublime reveries and profound calculations 


moſt eminent men of learning! in the reien Mufic. ; 
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It is obſerved by the authors of the. Hiſtoire litteraire de la 
France (/), that in the ſemi- barbarous ages, Muſic was in ſuch high 
eſtimation, that no one could omit the ſtudy of it who cultivated 


letters. The learned Gerbert, who arrived at the Pontificate, 


by the title of Sylveſter the ſecond, and many other illuſtrious 
perſonages, regarded it as the ſecond branch of Mathematics. 

But if Muſic does no honour to the Sciences at preſent, it is lit- 
tle indebted to them for the diſtinction of being admitted into 
their company during ſo many ages, as ignorant artiſts of ta- 


per- 


of men of ſcience. _ - | 
The firſt qualification for he degree either of Bachelor or 


Doctor in Muſic, was formerly, the reading and expounding cer- 
tain books in Boethius, as the only writings whence knowledge 


in the principles of the Science could be acquired (). But the 


candidate for Academical Degrees is no longer put to this teſt; he 
is now to compoſe an exerciſe for voices and inſtruments in ſix 
or eight parts, which he is to ſubmit to the inſpection of the 
Muſic Profeſſor, and to have publicly performed. i in the Muſic 
School of the Univerſity. _ | 

Wood, in his Faſti, bas been able to produce no names po 
Muſicians that have been enrolled among the Graduates of the 


' Univerſity of Oxford before the ſixteenth century, though we 


are told of ſeveral at Cambridge of an earlier period. Whether 
Hambois was a Member of this Univerſity, or of Oxford, does 


not appear, nor indeed is it preciſely known at what time he 


received his diploma 6). But Academical honours in the fa- : 


Tom. vil. p. 142 andiow. ix. 200. of Edward IV. among Et . author i in- 
(m) See the flatutes of the univerfity. cludes John Hamboys, . an excellent Mu. 
(u) In Hollinſhed' s Chronicle, vol. ti, ſici clan,” adding, 4 * for his notable 


p. 1355, there is an enumeration of the ' cunning en he Was Rage HON? of 
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culty of Muſic may be traced up to the year 1463, when Hen 
ry Habengton was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Mu- 
ſic at Cambridge, and Thomas Saintwix, Doctor in Mufic, 
was made Maſter of King's College in the ſame Univerſity, - 
A curious compoſition in parts, of about this period, to 
words of a till higher date is preſerved in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum (o), Foucerping Which it ſeems neceſſary here to give an 
account. 
It is a deſeriptive ſong upon the approach of summer, ſet in 
a canon of four parts in the uniſon : or, as it is called, a Rota 
or round. It is written upon ſix red lines in ſquare and lo- 
zenge black notes of three kinds: Longs, Breves, and Semi- „ 
reyes. in the following manner. F e 9 


5 Sumer is cn men in, 83 2750 TT © Lhude PF Cuccu, we” | i | 
Beides the canon of four parts in one, there are two other {i 
free parts, which come in periodically with the ſame notes in a | k 
kind of drone or burden, to each of which the author gives the || 


name of Pes. Theſe are written ſeparately, each upona diſtinct - 


EOS ——— — Hoc repetit unus Wl 


quociens opus oft. Toe Wi 
_— Jaciens pauſaci - | 1 
enem in fine, | 18 


Sing Cuceu od) AY 1 sing "Cot + ; WAS 
(0) Bibl. Harl. 978. et 1 MSS, and a cloſe affection 3 into 9 | | 
( This ligature has bots 1 7 — a this, I can venture to affirm was the au. : 1 
ſingle note, and ſometimes imagined to be thor's intention. In the MS. of Waltham " 1m 
G, and ſometimes B; but neither will ſuit Holy Croſs, John Wy1ldis notation of the | 1 
the harmony. I have reſtored the true Scale, or double Diapaſon, 18 the follow | 15 1 
reading by making the ligature conſiſt of ing. +1 2 [i 
G and A, as, by 10S and of ancient | | = 


x 


Ve 


c 
4 * 5 
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Sing Cucw Sing Cuew 50 ( 


Though this Canon and Catel, united, is very ingeniouſly 
contrived, and has not only more melody, but is in better Har- 
mony than I have hitherto found of ſo early a period; yet, in 

point of compoſition, though its defects may not be diſcovered. 
by every Ear during the performance, it is hardly clean and pure 
enough to ſatisfy the Eye, in ſcore: as many liquors may be to- 
lerably palatable, and yet not bear a glaſs. However, to enable 
the Muſical reader to judge of the ſtate of Harmony in our 
eountry about the fourteenth or fifteenth century, I hall pre- 


r 
1 


* ſent them with a ſolution of this ancient Canon. 


_—_— 
1 


* | | (a) At the end of the Song in the Mu- In this Volume: there are Hymns ind 
| | HF | ſeum MS. we find theſe inflructions for Pſalms in Parts over each other, but eing 
* |  finging it. Hanc retam Cantare poſſunt without Bars, not eaſy to compare. There: 
| quatuor focii, @ pauclotibus autem quam's are fifteen red lines equidiſtant, and three 
| tribus, vel ſaltem duobus, non debet dici. Clefs ; C on the higheſt line but one, Con- 
5 | | | Præter eos qui dicunt pedem. Cauitur autem | the eighth line from the top, and F on the 
11-88 fic z tacentibus cæteris unus inchoat cum hijs fourth from- the: bottom. The notes are 
gut ets Fas 2 ye ad & fe only of two ſorts : full ſquare, with tails, 
notam poſt-crutem, inchoat alius; & fic de n neces 2x22 | 
mri” Singels veto nepanſent ad Nu, and loncnge without, H G.., These 
ſaciones ſoriptas, & uon alibi; ſpacio wnins likewiſe I. and pliem, which add to 
longer note. — This explanation and the the. difficulty of the reading. The notes 
rules for the Pes being in Latin, is no very much reſemble thoſe of Walter Od- 
proof that this Mufic was originally ſet to / ington's Treatiſe, Benet Coll. Cambridge, 
the Words in that language, which we find (wide ſupra p. 159 et /eq,) and ſeem of the 
under the Engliſh m the | 8. as the Whole thirteenth or fourteenth century, except 
volume conlifts of Latin tracts, and Mufic. the Canon, which however I cnn-handly: 5 
to Latin words, except this Canon, and a imagine to be much more modern. x. 
Hymato.the Virgin in Latin and very oe AC 
French. 2 Ms 1 
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Ewe bleateth after lamb ; 
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Sumer is 1i— cu men. Bucke verteth (s), 
SL. e -  TERDTMOE Ss, -. FEISS Merry fing cuckow. 


Well fing*®ſt thou cuckow, 
Nor ceaſe thou ever, now (:). 
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The rule againſt the ſucceſſion of fifths is ſo often violated, 
that this compoſition ſeems a remnant of that ſpecies of Diapho- 
nici, or Diſcant, which was called by the French Quinforer. 
 8ths likewiſe, and Uniſons ſo frequently occur, that it would 
be tireſome to point them all out. The Muſical reader, ho- w- 
ever, by comparing the figurative references, will ſee how 
frequently the well known prohibition of perfect concorgs 
moving in the ſame intervals, has been diſregarded. 1 
(% Leaps. o imitate the cuckow's melody, wherever 
(5) Frequents the green fern. be is mentioned. Weelkes and Bennet, in 
(e) Though the word cuckoxw ſo frequent - the time of queen Elizabeth, have 1ntro- 
ly occurs in this ſong, the interval in which . duced it in their madrigals ; Vivaldi's and 
this bird ſings has not been imitated in the Lampe's Czckow Concertos were in great 
muſic ; which is the more remarkable as favour thirty or forty years ago; and Dr. 
it is obvious, and one of the few inſtances Arne's ſong of the cuckow, in As You 
of ſuch ſounds being uſed by birds as hu- Like it,” was conſtantly encored when 


manity can eafily counterfeit. Subſequent - . ſung by Mrs. Clive. 
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Indeed, from the Northern Pronuneistiag of the words which 


the Rhymes require, and the inartificial counterpoint, Lam ſome- 
times inclined to imagine this Canon, with the difference of ad- 
ditional parts and a ſecond drone baſe of later times, to have been 

the production of the Northumbrians, who, according to Giraldus 


Cambrenſis, uſed a kind of Natural ſymphonious harmony (7). 


The chief merit of this ancient compoſition is the airy and 
paſtoral correſpondence of the Melody with the words. As to 
the Modulation, it is ſo monotonous, that little more than two 
chords are uſed throughout the Canon. But being the firſt - 
example of Counterpoint in ſix parts, as well as of Canon, Fu- 
gue, or Catch, that can be produced, it ſeems to form an æra 


in vocal harmony, and to merit the reader's attention (8). 


After this ſpecimen of our Practical Muſic, I ſhall return to; is 
T heory, in order to give an account of a very ſcarce and cu- 
rious Volume of MS. tracts, neatly written on Vellum, which _ 
before the reformation appertained to the Monaſtery of Wal- 


tham Holy-Croſs, i in Eſſex, as appears by a rubric inſcription 


on the firſt leaf (2). It afterwards became the property of 
the venerable THOMAS TALLYS, whoſe name appears in 


his own hand-writing on the back of the laſt leaf. Morley 


ſeems to have conſulted this MS. but to whom it belonged after 
the death of Tallis does not appear till the reign of King Wil- | 

a liam, when it was among the books of Mr. Powle, Speaker of 5 
che Houſe of Commons. From bim it went to Lord Somers 3 


() Vide ſupra, p. 108. „ Was Melody 1 | 
() Such are the antiquity, language, For to bear precious 
and verſification of the burleſque metri- Of 81x Mans So. 
cal Romance called The TOURNAMENT of () Hunc - Librum vocliatum Muſfcam - 


ToTTENHAM, inſerted in the ſecond vo- Guidonis, ſeripfit Dominus Fohannes Wylde, 
lumes of Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poe. quondam exempti Monaſterii Sanfta Crucis: 


try, p. 15, ſecond edition, that it ſeems no de Waltham Præcentor. After this, in 
very wild conjecture to 1magine it poſfible black ink, and a different hand writing, 
that this very Canon, which requires fx is the following ufual anathema. Dem 
performers, may have been all to at the guidem Librum, aut hunc titulum, qui na. 


cloſe of the laſt Stanza. nel 700 hui, = deni, tra Gena 
— Mickle mirth was them among, bt on 

i oy. 2 of the Houſe | | 8 
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and then to Sir Joſeph Jekyll; at the Sale of whoſe Library by 

Auction, it was purchaſed by a country organiſt, who in gra- 

titude for ſome benefits received, preſented it to the late James 
Weſt, Eſq. Preſident of the Royal Society, and it is now the 
property of the Earl of Shelburne (2). 

The Tracts contained in this Volume, which i is wholly 

perfect and well preſerved, are the CO 


bs - Muſica . 8 ffn. TY ] 
II. De Origine et Effefiu Mufice, | 
III. Speculum Cantantium five and 
IV. Metrelogus Liber. 
V. Regule Magifiri Fohan Torkſey . 
VI. Tr raftatus Magiſiri Jahonnes de Maris, 4 + dentin ef 
 . » Menſura vocum. 
- VII. Regulæ Magiſtri Thome W oe, 5 
VIII. Chanel Power of the Cordis of MuſikbkeeQ. 
IX. Treatiſe of Muſical Proportions, and of their Natucis f 
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and Denominations, Firſt in Engliſh and then in Latyne. | | 1 | 
The firſt is not a Treatiſe by Guido, as the title ſeems. to es 1 if 
3 but an explanation of his Principles; it is divided into = 


two books, and appears to have been compiled by the Præcen- 
tor of Waltham Abbey, John Wylde. Pr. Qua juxta Sapien- j 

 tifimum Salomonem dura . — The author does not confi ne 1 
himſelf to the doctrines of Guido, but cites later writers. 17 
The Baſis of the Tract, however, is the Micrologus, of which, 
and of Guido s other writings, ſo much has already been ſaid 
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| (s) By the kind intervention of the ho- 500 and i MS, belonged ; he 55 — 

i nourable Daines Barrington, I was fayour- atlength had the good fortune to diſcover | | = 

4 : , : | 1 

ed with this MS, while it was in the poſ- that it had fallen into the hands of the | tht 
ſeſfion of Mr. Weſt, juſt before my de- arl of Shelburne, by whoſe liberal com- | | Jp | 

parture for Italy ; but returned- it ere I munication, ſo well knowa to the literary | 2 N 

left England, for fear of aceident, though world, I have long been indulged with the 10 
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in the preſent volume that it is nnnectitiey to enlarge much 
upon a work which is profeſſedly built upon his principles, 
The Monochord, the Scale, che Hand, the explanation of 
which he calls Manual Muſic, Eccleſiaſtical Tones, Solmiſa- 
ſation, Clefs, with a Battle between B Flat and B Natural, 
are the ſubjects of the firſt Book, ern of XXII. . 
r 

The ſecond Bock, or Diſtinction, contains XXX. Chap- 
ters. In the firſt he ſpeaks of a Guido Minor, ſurnamed Au- 
genſis, as a Writer on the Eccleſiaſtical Chant. He had men- 
tioned this author in the Seventh Chapter of the firſt Book; 
but who he was, or when he lived, I am unable to digger. 

It ſeems however as if ſome fuch- Muſical Writer had exiſted, 
and that his name, by the ignorance or inattention of the 
Seribes of Ancient MSS. had been confounded with that of 
Guido d'Arezzo (x). 
In ſeveral of the ſucceeding Chapters he treats of Interyals 
and their Species, offering nothing new or ſingular, except 
where he draws a parallel between the Tone and Semitone, 
and Leah and Rachel, Jacob's wives, which it is preſumed 
will excite no great curioſity in my reader. 
Attention is engaged, however, in the Tenth et by a 
'Cantilena, as the Author calls it, of the Great Guido. It is a 
kind of Solfeggio, or exerciſe for the voice, through all the 
Intervals, which is only rendered valuable perhaps, by the ſup- 
_ poſition of its having been DS: * the celebrated Nn 
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The reſt of this Treatiſe, which might have been very uſes 5 


25 ful at the time it was written, contains only an account of the 
Eecleſiaſtical Tones, Formule, Finals, &c. which have been 


All better explained by ſucceeding writers ( 5. Several of the 
Diagrams have been omitted, as uſual, by the Scribes; in 


© =: ether reſpects it is ample and complete, occupying 48 folios, 1 
or 96 pages, which ate. wholly on the Chants of the Church, 
without even mentioning Secular e Cantus e 


or Counterpoint. : 
Between this and the next Trad there are two c or three Frag. Ry 


ments, by different writers, of no great importance. 


II. De Origine et Efectu Mufice, in four Sections. Pr. Ma 


cu off Scientia recte canendi, five Scientia de Numero relato ad 
-.  Sonum, The author, after telling us that Muſic i is the Science 
of Number applied to Sound, or an art dependent on Calcula- 
tion, makes heavy complaints of the Faſhionable Singers of his 
; Time, who corrupt and deform the Diatonic Genus, by mak- en 
ing the Seventh of a Key a Semitone. This is a curious cir-- 
cumſtance, and proves that Counterpoint had made ſome pro- 
greſs, and, for the ſake of Harmony, had encroached upon es 
the" Simplicity of the Eccleſiaſtical Chants, which were con⸗ 
' . fined to the Natural Scale, formed of different ſpecies of Oc- _ 
taves. Our author here ſpecifies the evils of which he com- 

_ plains, by telling us, that after the example of Singers in the 
Chapels of Princes, Many now, when they aſcend to G 
„ from D, as DEF G, make a Semitone between F and 
* g; and when they have D CD to ſing, or G FG, make 

& Semitones of C and F.“ This muſt have been at a cloſe, 
which could not be made grateful to the ear in Counterpoint, 5 
without a ſharp third to the 1 which, gh: mere . 


« y) There! is a fragment of this b mi, xc. 857 1 mall name a founds 15 


| book bn Wylde's Treanſe' at Oxford, which they imply by the letters of the 
Bodl. 7 — alphabet, as ng, TY. be more generally 


i) "The Wy uſes the o ut, e, | RAT. 7 
_ Hantry, 
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allowable in- performance, it was not ſuffered to be expreſſed 


in writing. The author cites, in ſupport of his reaſoning, the 
 Nyatuor Principalia, which proves the Tract to have been 


written after the year 1351 (). 


kt is this Author whoſe monkiſh rliyines have been quoted 
to prove that John de Muris was an Engliſhman (). But 
he is too wild in his Chronology; and too abſurd in his 
Opinions, except thoſe relative to the mere mechanical rules 
of Muſic, to be of much authority. Beſides the inſtances al- 


ready given, it will help to ſtamp his character, if it be added, 


that in enumerating the Inventors and Improvers of Muſic, 


after telling us that Philip de Vitriaco invented the leaſt figure, 
or Minim, he ſpeaks of St. Auſtin and St. Gregory, as later 


writers. Now Vitriaco flouriſhed in the. fourteenth century, 


St. Auſtin in the fourth, and St. Gregory 1 in the ſixth; but in 
his verſes he places Guido before theſe n, whom he ſeems. 
determined to modernize, 


III. Speculum Eſallentium. The * of this 1 Tract, 


An ſtrictly to its title, gives no other precepts than thoſe 
of St. Auguſtine, St. Gregory, and St. Bernard, for ſinging. 


the. Maſs. St. Auguſtine ar and St, Bernard convey their admo- 
nitions in verſe. 


IV. Metrologus . Pr. In e | Sanfle & en 
Trinitatis incipit Metrologus de Plana Mujica et brevis. Primo, 


Quid eft Muſica? Mu ſica eſt pericia Modulationis.— This ra | 
does not treat of Time or Meaſure, as the title ſeems to pro 

miſe, but of the Invention of Muſic, the Gammut, Solmiſa- 
tion, Clefs, Intervals; Ecclefiaftical Modes, and of whatever 
Guido treats in his Micrologus, a name which ſeems to ſuit 
this Treatiſe better than Metrologus. However the author, fol. 


_ t a 8 N of the en Hour in Footy, which. is 


ta) He arid} quotes the 8 DL ill later, 


| Ons on Boccace,, which it is probable 0) See . P: Poſs. 125 
3 . ſome 


A M us 1 0. "MI 


Gown was ne 10 licentious, that thodkh neceſſary and 
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1 | 
ſome excuſe for the title he has choſen. In the ſecond part; be 
gives the Hiſtory of Pythagoras's Diſcovery of the Conſonances, 


and the Intonation of the Pſalms, in a more er manner 


than l have ſeen in ſo ancient an author. 

This Tract is the ſame as Bodl. 515, and was written by 

Simon Tunſted, about the middle of the fourteenth: century. 
It is ee by a whimſical attempt to prove the Analogy 


; betwaen Muſic and Heraldic Colours. It may be very ingeni- 
ous and very true for ought that I can urge to the contrary, for 


being utterly unable to underſtand the author, it would ill be- 


due to his work (c). Le Clavecin oculaire, invented a few 


come me to. determine the degree of praiſe or blame that is 


years ago, had at leaſt a more obvious deſign, and a more 


plauſible and promiſing method of conveying pleaſure to the 
eye by the Harmony of nen chan te W ee to 


4 have. 


+: 5: Wot Regule Magi ri Takes. Torkeſey. "Ji we . find any 
Muſic of the beginning of the fifteenth century, this Trae, 
which is the beſt comment upon the Ancient Time-table that 


I have ſeen, would greatly aſſiſt us in reading i it. The author 
informs us, that though there are only three ſpecific ſquare 
characters uſed in Muſical Notation: the Large, the Long, and 
the Breve, theſe are modified into ſix ſpecies of Simple Notes. 
Then he proceeds to their explanation, and attributes 
of perfection and imperfection; and here we find that 
about a century after the invention of the Minim, a ſtill ſhorter 


note was introduced into Meaſured Muſic, called by ſome Cro- 


| chetum, and by this author and a few others, the Simple. His 


Fd 


Diagram, or repreſentation of theſe Six CharaQers, with their 


correſpondent reſts, is lo ſhort and vs that 1 Wan, aug 


it to the reader. oh 


6 The Greeks indeed bave the ex- tracy: as _ N talk of a 5 


preſſion of a <vhite voice, for a voice that voice, ſuſea vox, as that of Nero is called 


1s s clear ; ; and of 3 a black om for the con- by Suetonius. 
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perfect State, as they were then called, when uſed in Dupla 
proportion, or as we now call it, common time. In their per- 
felt State, or triple proportion, a ſquate note was regarded as 
equal to three of the next ſhorter note in degree, without a 
point of perfection, which was at firſt only uſed to the ſemi- 
breve and notes of leſs duration. All theſe notes. being origi- 

nally black, when a hook was applied to the Minim, it would 
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notes were opened, it was no uncommon thing to fee white 


the Moods and Prolations when they come to be explained, 
hereafter. 


gives anotation of intervals, from the Comma to the Diſdiapaſon, 


#4 


>) w p- 392. 


b CCC 


I have given ſuch reſts as belong to theſe notes in their # im- 


have, to a modern eye, the appearance of a Qyaver, to which 
the name of Crofcher is now improperly applied. After theſe 


Crotchets, or as we ſhould now call them Quavers d S. which 


were then only one degree quicker than the Minim. It is : 
hoped, that theſe 'remarks will facilitate the underſtanding of 


and enable the Muſical Reader to peruſe with greater pleaſure 
the Examples of Ancient Compoſition which my be inſerted” 


Torkeſey next exbibits ab a table of Concords and Diſcords 
as may be ſeen in innumerable other books; but he afterwards 


that is curious. Here the ſquare B, B, or natural, ſerves for all 
aceidental ſemitones, aſcending, and the round b for the ſame in- 
tervals, deſcending. The character of was not yet in general 
uſe, though its invention has been traced as high up as Marchetto 
da Padua's time (a). The Comma he calls the difference between 
G N d A ghee Dieſis dermeen 2 bran her 1 1 ; 1 
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Minor Semitone, between F and F ſharp x the Major cemitons 
between E and F. | 


This Tra, and all the A 3 of the MS. are of 
the ſame hand-writing, and. ſeem to have been tranſcribed by: 
the Precentor Wylde, himſelf, as at the End, after theſe words,. 
Expliciunt Regul Magiſirs Fohannss Torkeſey De 6 en 
notarum, &c. there is this ſignature J. W. 

VI. Regule Magiftri Johannis de Muris. This. is the title 
of the next Tract in the MS. which, however, is not a 
Work of John de Muris, as the inſcription ſeems to imply, 
but one built upon his principles. De Muris had written fo. 
much on the Cantus Menſurabilis, that the opinion of its. 
buaving been of his Invention was very early received; as ap- 

Pears by the author of this little work, which muſt have been 
written within leſs than a century of the time when de Muris. 
flouriſhed, having aſcribed to him the doctrine which he pro- 
poſed to illuſtrate. He enters. deeply into the Myſteries of 
Ligatures, and gives rules for the Simple, which is a note that 

was invented long after the time of John de Muris. But this 
Tract was probably not only tranſeribed but compiled by the- : 
Precentor of Waltham-Abbey, as, quod Fe Mulde, is e, 
at the end. 4 
VII. Regulæ Mug 30 7. home Wa Hingham, De Furs con- 
poſitis & non compoſitis, et de Cantu- perſecto & impenfecta, et 
45 Modis. This comprehenſive Title does not promiſe more: 
than the Author has performed; as the ſimple and compound 
Figures or Notes, their perfect and: imperfect; powers, the 
Moods and every thing that concerned the Time or Mea- 
 fure of ſuch Muſic as then ſubſiſted, is very well explained 3, 
particularly the Moods and Signs of Prolation, which I do not 
recollect to have ſeen repreſented in any other Authors equally | 
ancient, His Chapters on FREE: or BS on the Signs of per- 
| N 
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| feftion and imperſection in the notes, and of the alteration of 


their value, by pog/ition or colour, are very inſtructive. 

The ſigns of prolation at firſt were confined to four : two 
for perfe& or triple time, and two for imperfect or common 
time. The Circle with a point of perfection in the center, 
thus ©, was the Sign for the great Mode perfeci, in — 4 


all long notes were equal in duration to three of the next 
ſhorter in degree. The ſimple circle, unaccompanied by the 


point, was uſed for notes of a ſhorter. duration, but with the 


ſame triple power. Theſe two moods may be compared with 


our preſent meaſures of 4 and 4, where each note is occaſion- 
ally rendered perfect, or equal to three others, by a point, in- 
ſtead of the general augmentation implied by the Circle, which 
the old maſters placed at the beginning of a Movement. 
The ſigns of imperſect, or, as we now call it, Common Ti ime, 
were theſe G. C. which differ but little from thoſe in preſent 


a for Dupls (proportion, or an equal. number. of notes in a 
Meaſure ; where each Javger: note. is. quly equal to wo of the 


next ſhorter kind. 

Thus far theſe Modes are eaſily. comprebended, * all re- 

ducible to ſuch as are in preſent uſe. But the great difficulty i in 

the Meaſure of ſuch Ancient Muſic as Was compoſed before the 
uſe of Bars, and diſuſe of Ligetures, Plice, and Prolation, is is 


the frequent augmentation and diminution occaſioned in the 


length of Notes by Pofition, and by the frequent changes of 


che Signs of Prolstion. Walfingham has, indeed, taken great 
Pains to remove this difficulty by explanations, and numerous 


examples in Notes; and I do not remember to have ſeen ſuch 
light threwn on the ſubject by any other Author before Mor- 
ley, when, indeed; inſtruction, except for the peruſal and per- 


formancè of old Maſters, was too late, as the Time-table had | 


' undergone many changes, and 'Compoſers had learned to ex- 


Ai ought in a new and Wen 1 et manner. 
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VIII. This is a mort treatiſe, ae in Euglith, which beſides 
| the obſolete words, orthography, and ſhape. of the letters, 
has ſeveral other internal marks of conſiderable antiquity: ſuch 
as a mixture of Saxon letters; an oblique ſtroke inſtead of a 
dot over the letter 7; and the fidtiudncy -and kind of abbrevia- 
tions. Though this Effay will afford no information of im- 
portance to a Muſician of the preſent times, except that which 
will gratify ſelf-complacence, by diſcovering to him that the 
author knew leſs than ſubſequent improvements in the Art of 
Muſic have enabled him to know himſelf; yet, as it feems to be 
the moſt ancient Muſical Tract that Sy been written, or at 
| leaſt preſerved, in our vernacular tongue, I ſhall give a conſis 
. derable extract from it, not only to ſhew the fate of our Mu- 
te, but our language, at the period when it was written. 
This Tretis is contynued upon the Gamme for hem "RY 
«© wit be fyagers, or makers, or techers. For the ferſt thing 
«of alle ye muſt kno how many cordis of diſcant ther be. 
As olde men ſayen, and as men ſyng now-a-dayes," ther be 
nine; but whoſo wil ſyng mannerli and muſikeli, he may 
« not lepe to the fyfteenth in no maner of diſcant; for it 
< longeth to no manny's uoys, and ſo ther be but eyght ac 
« cordis after the diſcant now ufid. And whoſoever wil be a 
% maker, he may uſe no mo than eyght, and fo ther be but 
„ 'eyght fro uniſon unto the thyrteenth. But for the qua- 
„ tribil ſyghte ther be nine accordis of diſeant, the unifon, 
„ thyrd, fyfth, ſyxth, eyghth, tenth, twelfth, thyrteenth, 
« and fyfteenth, of the -whech nyne accordis fyve be 
„ and fower be imperfyte. The fyve perfyte be the uniſon, 
« fyfth, eyghth; twelfth, and fyfteenth; the fower imper- 
4 fyte be the thyrd, fyxth, tenth, and, thyrteenth : alſo thou 
4 maiſt aſcende and deſcende wyth alle maner of cordis ex- 
i cepte two accordis perfyte of one kynde, as two uniſons, 
« two fyths, two eygthths, two twelfths, two fyfteenths, 
1 * none of theſe thou maſt A akenday tteyther = 


Fs... " * 


3 = 
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e deſcende3- but thou muſt conſette theſe accordis togedir, 


t and medele hem wel, as I ſhall enform the. Ferſt thou 


« ſhall medele with a thyrd a fyth, wyth a ſyxth an exghth, 
__ « wyth an eyghth a tenth, wyth a tenth a twelfth, wyth a 
«4 thyrteenth a fyfteenth ; under the whech nyne accordis 


« three ſyghtis be conteynyd, the mene ſyght, the trebil ſyght, 


e and the quatribil ſight: and others alſo of the nyne accordis 
* how thou ſhalt hem ymagyne betwene the playn-ſong and 
© the diſcant here folloeth the enſample. Firſt to enforme a 
„ chylde in hys counterpoynt, he muſt ymagyne hys. — oY 
_ * the eygth note fro the playn-fong, benethe hys thyrd; the 
« ſyxth note benethe hys fyfth; the fowerth benethe his 
« ſyxth; the thyrd note benethe his eyghth, even with the 
| « playne-ſong ; hys tenth: and thyrd. note aboue, his twelfth 
« the fyfth note above, his thyrteenth the ſyxth ove, bye HS 
MF fyfteenth the eyghth note aboue the playne-fong.” - - 
ne author then proceeds to give a.kind of Regle. & ? Oc 
: 2666; or rule for accompanying the eight notes of a key, 
Which he calls the: Qyadreble Syghte,. and by which he means 
| ſuch concords as the higheſt part in diſcant may ſing to each 
note of the key of G. By a view of theſe accordis, as he calls 
them, we ſhall be enabled to judge of the harmo 


T” — — 22 ˙* eos _— 


ny ef his 
time; and though the author expreſſes the intervals by the 
fyllables of Solmifation, by figures, and * * notes, I 
ſhall Exhibit them, in ANION that are e ee at 
_ ys * e 85 
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ihe is obſervable here thin the aebi Tales; Foie: & | 
Aifferedi ſpecies of Octave, ftill tyrannized”over harmony and 
modulation too much to allow a ſharp to the ſeventh of the 


key of G; however, there is this advantage in the F being na- 
tural, that the ſame harmony can be applied to the baſe in de- 
ſcending as well as in afcending, Which is not e in 
dhe modern Regle de FOHave.” 


After giving the Treble Sele, as Maſter poder calls it, which ; 
is a rempliſſagt of the harmony which a contrapuntiſt can eaſily 


0 ionagine from the other part, he proceeds to tell us that 20 of 


theſe two ſightis nedith no ferther more to ymagine. But 


*! here folloeth enſaumplis of diverſe playn ſongis, how thou 


4c, ſhalt diſcant hem be diverſe wiſe.” I ſhall give one ſpecimen 


mote of his karmony, in order to furniſh my readers with a 


very early inſtance of the eee to a baſe being ex- : 
Preſſed by figures, 


111111411 


This will ſerve as a ſpecimen of Fades or, as the French 
call it, Fauxbourdon, and the Italians, Faljabordone, which ori- 
ginal iy implied Extemporary Diſcant, in a luce fon of thirds 
and ſixths. 


* 
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ELYONEL' POWER: - | 
After this we have a ſhort OY written: likewiſe in: Engliſh;. 


which ſeems à ſupplement to the preceding rules forDiſcant. | 


„ Her folwith a litil Tretis according to the firſt Tretis f 


« « theSight of Deſcant (u). And alſo for the Sight of Counter, 
« and for the Sight of the Counter-tenor, and of Faburden.” 
He then repeats the rules which Power had preſcribed, after 
which he proceeds to inform us that © it is Fayre and mert 
« ſinging many imperfyte cordis togeder—alfo as many ſyxts> 
next after a eyghth this maner of ſingyng is mery to the- 


4 ſynger and to the herer.” The author concludes his pre- 


f cepts by the following injunction — * two perfyte accordis | 
„of one nature may not be ſung togeder in no degree of Def. 
„cant.“ Which is a ee of JOE and: ry, om in. 


ſucceſſion. ; 
This precept; with whieh the aide terminates ka Tra. 


ſeems: to have been. ſo much unknown or diſregarded. by the 
compoſer of the canon, . Sumer is i cumen in,” that the violation 
of a rule ſo earneſtly recommended by theoriſts and religiouſly: 


obſerved. by practicians ever ſince the laws of harmony were 
eſtabliſhed, excites a ſuſpicion that this canon is much more 


ancient than has been imagined. 


The reſt of this little tract furniſhes nothing new or uſeful! 
to the Hiſtory or science of Muſic, and 0 I ſhall. Poe: 


| ceed to the next t and laſt. treatiſe. in the MS (&). 


111 


0 This is that firſt time: that 1 have i ſemble thoſe of: the belle, 4 as to nur we 
obſerved the word * have been thus appearance of a ſequel to it: indeed he 
written expreſely ſays that it is written ( accord-- 


() Though the name of the wwebes ' - * 1ng to the firſt Tretls of the- itt We 
is not prefixed n this tract, Pant the ſub- - N 


a ee f e much „ 1 : 


* 


E . 


The author terminates his treatiſe by is following words :: 

But who will kenne his Gamme wel, and the'ymaginations- 
* therof, and of hys accordis, as 1 have reherſid in this Tre- 5 
tiſe afore, he may not _ bf his Oounterpoiat in ſhort tyme.“ . 
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IX. Her beginneth Tretiſes diverſe of M. ufical Proportlins, 
of . theire Naturis and DR Herſt i 5 Engl; Yo, os rac 

in Latyne. ieee ie 

As theſe are boch written upon A ſabjet that has ben Sick | 


6 


better treated ſince, 1 ſhall not 1 55 diffuſe 1 in my account or ei- 


tations. 115 7% a A II 
The author, A name is CHI LSTON, libs 15 pur- 
due the ſubject of the fs uk tracts: Now paſſid al maner 
40 Sightis of Deſcant, and with hem wel repleſſhid, that natural 
« appetide not ſaturate ſufficientli deſireth mo muſical conclu- 
4 ſions, as now in ſpecial of Proporcions, and of them to have 
plein informacion, of the whech afir mn een ye 


2 
7 
# 4 


_ ſhall have opin declaration.“ 


Cicero, in writing upon Philoſophy. it in bis own lane; | 
was obliged: to retain Greek terms; ſo our author, who appears 


to have been the firſt that had attempted to explain the philo- 
ſophy of ſound i in, Engliſh, uſes a ſimilar, expedient. But 


for as moche as the namys of hem (Proportions) be more : 


« convenientli and compendiuſli ſette in Latin than in Engliſhe, 
4 therfor the namys of hem ſhal ſtonde ſlille in Latin, and as 


« hreueli as I can declare the naturis of hem in Engliſn. “ 
If allowance be made for the antiquity of the 8 
the author 8 definitions are very clear, and ſuch as would be 


intelligible to perſons wholly i ignorant of mathematics; and in 


explaining the difference between Geometrical, Arithmetical, 
and Harmonical Proportion, he would perhaps convey! more. 
ſcience to an ignorant reader, from the language in which he 


expreſſes himſelf being leſs learngf fad technical than hat: of . 


more modern writers : 
The laſt article in this abr MS. is ha he ee 1 2 | 


a Latin Tract upon Muſical Proportions ; but as the author 


applies his calculation in the preceding tract to the Ratios. of 


Muſical Tones, with reſpe& to Gravity and Acuteneſs, in this 
he e their relative Wan, and Abrations and illuſtrates, 


; © * ; " - ) 0 
* EI 'T "0 ; : 
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his doctrines with red Muſical Notes in the T reble, and black 


in the Baſe, compoſed of ſuch meaſures as in the execution 


would perhaps baffle the knowledge and experience of the 


greateſt practical Muſicians now alive. Here we have not on- 
ly double and triple Proportions, but Quintuple, Seſquialterate, 


Seſquitertian, and SeſquioZ#avan : that is, when one Minim in 


the Baſe is as long as a Semibreve, or two Minims, in the 
Treble; as three Minims ; * a8 five 3 as one and A half; as 16 


to 12, or 12 to 9! 


Whether all theſe meaſures were ever received, or attempt- 
ed, in Practice, does not appear; we can only be certain, if they 
were, that no other effect could be produced by them than that 
of diſlocation and confuſion. The age, however, of which we 
are now ſpeaking, as well as the next, with a true Gothic : 
ſpirit, delighted in difficult trifles; and Compoſers, after the 
laws of Counterpoint were ſettled, ſeemed more ambitious of 
pleaſing the Eye than the Ear, as there will be but too frequent 
occaſion to remark in the courſe of this work. Theories, Syſ- 


tems, and Hypotheſes of diſtant times remain, and are more 


intelligible than uſeful ; but how all the Didactic and Theo- 
retic Muſical Treatiſes which were now produced operated 


upon the Prackice of the art, we are but little acquainted; for 
whether this period gave birth to many vocal Compoſitions in 
Parts, or with what ſucceſs Inſtrumental Mufic was cultivated, 


is as difficult to determine, as whether the preſent ſcarcity of 


Ancient Muſic has been occaſioned by the want of Genius and 


diligence i in Muſicians to produce it, or the neglect of ſubſe- 


quent times in preſerving it from deſtruction. 


The Minſtrel Trade, however, ſeems to have fvutifhed; in theſe 


times, and to have been very profitable to its followers, if we may 


judge by the frequent uſe that was made of their talents by the | 


Great, ' and the manner in which they were rewarded. 


In theſe times not only the King and principal Nobility had 


Minſtrels in their ſervice, as part of their houſhold, but ſome 


of the ag monaſteries retained them for their own uſe, and 
Vol. II. 
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appointed them falaries; for it is recorded that Jeffrey, he 


Harper, ſo early as the reign of Henry the Second, received a 
corrody, or annuity, from the Benedictine abbey of Hide, 


near Wincheſter { y), doubtleſs as a reward for the exerciſe of 


his muſical talents on public occaſions: The abbies of Con- 


way and Shatflur, in Wales, likewiſe ſeverally maintained a 
. 8 

In the annual account-roll of the Auguſtine priory of Bi- 
ceſter, in Oxfordſhire, for the year 1431, entries are likewiſe 
made of the ſums expended in fees to Minſtrels: Given to 


« the Harper on St. Jerom's day, viii, d.—to another called 
„ Hendy, at the Feaſt of St. Simon and St. Jude, Xii, d. 


* 


* 


To one of Lord Talbot's Minſtrels after Chriſtmas, xli, d. 


To the Minſtrels of Lord Strange, on Twelfth-day, xx, d. 


=. 


To two of Lord Lovell's Minſtrels after St. Mark's day, xvi, d. 


« To the Minſtrels of the Duke of Glouceſter, on the feaſt of 


5 


* 


the Bleſſed Virgin, in, s. iv, d.“ Two Minſtrels from Co- 
ventry are ſaid to have been employed at the conſecration of 


* 


In 


5) Madox, Hiſt. Exchequer, p. 251, © are many articles of this fort, The 
where he is called Gal/ridus Citbarædus. © two following, extracted from a great 
(zz) Powel's CamBRi1a, and Hiſt, of * number, may ſerve as à ſpecimen. 
Engl. Poetry, vol. i. p. 92. This is a Fhop are chiefly in the reign of Ed- 
cuſtom which may be {till ſaid ro ſubſiſtin ** ward IV. viz. In the year 1481. Et 


Italy, where great fingers, after retiring „ in Sol. Miniſtrallis dom. Regis venien- 
from the ſtage and ſettling in any great „ tibus ad Collegium xv. die Aprilis, 


city, or in the. neighbourhood of great * cum 12d. ſolut. Miniſtrallis dom. Epiſ- 


monaſteries, have an annual ſalary for per- Cop! Wynton venientibus ad Collegium 


forming there, at the celebration of parti- primo die Juni, mis, 11 d.— Et in 
cular feſtivals, or at the conſecration of * dat. Miniſtrallis dom. de Lawarr, is. 
nuns, when the daughters of perſons of ** ind.” In the year 1483. d Sol; Mi- 
diſtinction take the veil. This is now the “ niſtrallis dom. Regis ven. ad Coll. iii s. 
caſe with Caffarelli at Naples, Manzoli at ivd.“ -In the year 1472. Et in dat. 
Florence, and Guardueci at Montefiaſ-. Miniſtrallis dom. Regis cum viii d. dat. 


coni, and its neighbourhood. | © duobus Berewardis ducis Clarentie xxd. 


| (a) I am indebted tothe diligence of the Et in dat. Johapmi Sao quondam dom. 
Rev. Mr. Tho. Warton fortheſelaſtparticu- de Warewyco, cum ſiii d. dat. Thome 
lars, Hi,. Eng. Poetry, vol. i. p. 91. where * Revyle Taborario — Et in datis duobus 
there is a note ſo much to my purpoſe . Miniſtrallis ducis Gloceſtrie, cum wid,” 
that I am tempted to inſert it here, entire. dat. uni Miniſtrallo ducis di Northum- 
© In the Ancient Annual Rolls of Ac- * berland, vin d. — Et in datis duobus 
„ compts of Wincheſter College, there “ citharatoribus ad vices venient, 7 Col- 
| 7 6 legium 


W 
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In the reign of Edward the IV. a period at which we are 
now arrived, Muſic, after long living a vagrant life, and be- 


ing paſſed from pariſh to pariſh, ſeems at length, by the favour 


of this monarch, to have acquired a ſettlement; for it appears 
that by his letters patent under the great ſeal of his realm of 


England, bearing date the 24th of April, 1469, in the ninth 


year of his reign, that this prince did, © for him and his heirs, 
* give and grant licence unto Walter Haliday, Marſhall, John 


„ Cuff, and Robert Marſhall, Thomas Grane, Thomas Cal- 


A 


thorne, William Cliff, William Chriſtian, and William Eyney- 


„ ſham, then MINSTRELS of the ſaid King, that they by 


qe 


themſelves ſhould be in deed and name one body and comina- 
„ /izy, perpetual and capable in the law, and ſhould have per- 


*. petual ſucceſſion; and that as well the Minſtrels of the 


„ faid king, which then were, as other Minſtrels of the ſaid 
king and his heirs which ſhould be afterwards, might at their 
pleaſure name, chuſe, ordeine, and ſuecceſſively conſtitute 
„ from among themſelves, one Marſhall, able and fit to 


* 


« remain in that office during his life, and alſo two War- 


3 &c (2). 5 5 


1 legium viiid.” -In fle ger 14794 5 Et 


6 in datis Satrapis Wynton venientibus 


ad Coll. feſto Epiphanie, cum xii d. 


dat. Miniſtrallis dom, Epiſeopi venient. 
„ad Coll. infra Octavas Fj 
In the year 1477. Et in dat. Mini- 


4e ſtrallis dom. Principis venient. ad coll. 
„ felto Aſcentionis Domini, cum xx d. 
“dat. Miniſtrallis dom. Regis, vs.“ — 


„In the year 1464. Et in dat. Mini- 
4 ſtrallis comitis Kancie venient. ad Coll. 
in menſe Julii, ini s. ii d.“ Ii the 
year 1467. Et in datis quatuor Mi- 


„ mis dom. de Arundell venient. ad Coll. 


© x1 die ffebr. ex curialitate dom. cuſ- 


A todis, ii s.“ In the year 1466. Et in 


dat. Satrapis, (ut ſupr.) cum ii s. dat. 
iii. interludentibus et J. Meke cithe- 
«© riſtz eodem fleſlo, iiii s. In the year 
1484. Et in dat, uni Miniſtrallo dom, 


*. 


piphanie iii s.“ 


dens every year, to govern the ſaid Fraternity and Guild, 


4 principis, et in aliis Miniſtrallis ducis 
“ Gloceſtrie v die julii, xx d.“ — The 
_«. Minſtrels of the biſhop, of lord Arundell, 
e and the duke of Glouceſter, occur very 


© frequently. In domo monimen. Coll. 
% predict. in ciſta ex orientali latere. 


In rolls of the reign of Henry the 
& Sixth, the Counteſs of Weſtmoreland, 

© ſiſter of Cardinal Beaufort, is men- 
e tioned as being entertained in the col- 
«© lege; and in her retinue were the Min- 


&« firels of her houſhold, who received gra- 


„. tuities.“ Ex Rot, Comp. Orig, 12s - 
.- (6) This incorporation of Minſtrels re- 
ſembles that of the flute-players among 


the Romans. See note (g) vol. i. p. 481. 
When the French Minſtrels, about a cen- 


tury before the charter was granted by 


Edward IV, were incorporated by charter, 
they had a King ſet over them, Marſhal, 
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The original charter is preſeryed in Rymer's Fœdera (c): 
and in the eleventh year of Charles the Firſt, when that Mo- 
narch was petitioned to grant a new patent to the profeſſors of 


the Art and Science of Muſic, the form of that Which had been 


from Edward the Fourth was made the e work of che 


new charter. 


Another important muſiral regulation os this reign is re- 
corded in a book entitled Liber Niger Damus Regis, in which 


is an account of the Houſhold Eſtabliſhment of King Edward 
the Fourth, of the ſeveral Muſicians retained in his ſervice, as 


well for his private amuſement as for the Service of his Chapel. 
As this ſeems the origin of thoſe Muſical Eſtabliſhments 


of the Chapel Royal, and King's Band, which ſtill ſubſiſt, I ſhall 


give the account of them and their ſeveral employments, at 
full length, from this ancient book, as nn with addi-- 


tions, by Batman. 


* Minſtrelles thirteene, 8 one is 7 0 5 which dreck 


< eth them all feſtyvall dayes in their ſtatyones of blowings 
« and pypyngs to ſuch offyces as the offyceres might be warn - 
ed to prepare for the King's meats and ſoupers; to be more 
„ redyere in all fervices and due tyme; and all thes ſytying 
in the hall together, wherof ſome be trompets, ſome with 
„ the ſhalmes and ſmalle pypes, and ſome are ſtrange mene 


« coming to this Court at fyve feaſtes of the year, and then 


take their wages of Houſhold, after iiij d. ob. by daye, after 


« as they have byne preſente in Courte, and then to avoyd 


« aftere the next morrowe aftere the feaſte, beſydes theire 


« Mareſcallus, from the 1 Marſ⸗ 
Thalk, i. e. Eguitum Magifter) was how. 


ever a title of great dignity, and, in ſome 
-caſes, of extenſive power: as Earl Mar- 


ſhal of England, Marſhal of the King's 


Houfe, Marſhal of the Juſtices in Eyre, 
e. Field Marſhal 1 is ſtill a title of great 
Honour, | 

(e) Tom. xi. pro Fraternitate Min . 
doram Regis. Ia 


es l ad Gros, dc. 8 
Sciatis quod ex Quereloſa Inſinuatione, 
Dilectorum nobis, Walteri Haliday, Ma- 
reſcalli, Jobannis Cliff, & e. Several of the 


Muficians ſpecified in this charter had been 
in the ſervice of Henry the Sixth, as ap- 


pears by a precept, which is likewiſe pre- 


ſerved in Rymer, and has for title De Mi- 


an Per Solarium Regis rn 


« * other | 
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other rewards yearly i in the King' s Exchequer, FEY clothinge 
„ with the Houſhold, wintere and ſomere for eiche of them 
* xx8. And they take nightelye amongeſte them all iiij ga- 
lanes ale; and for wintere ſeaſone thre candles waxe, vj 
« candles pich, iijj tale ſheids “; lodging ſuffytyente by the 
„ Herbengere for them and theire horſes nighteley to the 
« Courte. Aulſo hauing into Courte ij ſervants to bear their 
<< trompets, pypes, and other inſtruments, and torche for win- 
tere nightes, whilſt they blow to ſuppore of the chaundry ; ; 
and alway two of thes perſones to contynewe ſtylle in Courte 
at wages by the cheque rolle whiles they be preſente iiij ob. 
% dayly, to warne the King's ridynge houſhold when he go- 
« eth to horſbacke as oft as it ſhall require, and that his 
% houſhold meny may followe the more redyere aftere by the 
_ «« blowinge-of their trompets. Yf any of thes two Minſtrelles — = 
« be lete bloode in Courte, he taketh two loves, f ij meſſe of i 
„ greate meate, one galone ale. They part not at no tyme „ f 
« with the rewards given to the Houſhold. Alſo when it 
„ pleaſethe the King to have ij Minſtrelles continuinge at 
„ Courte, they will not in no wiſe that thes NMinſtrelles beſo i 
«« famylliere to aſke rewards. _ n 
A WAYTLE, that nightelye from Mychelmas to Shreve 555 j 
« 'Thorſdaye pipethe watche withen this Courte fower tymes; | 4 
in the ſomere nightes iij tymes, and makethe Bon Gayte at - 
« every chambere doare and offyce, as well for feare of 
* pyckeres and pillers T. He eateth in the halle with myn- 
< ſtrielles, and takethe lyverey at nighte a loffe, a galone of 
« alle, and for ſomere nightes ij candles pich, a buſhel of 
< coles; and for wintere nights halfe a loafe of bread, a- ga- 
< lon of ale, my candles piche, a buſhel coles ; daylye whilſte 
< he is preſente in Courte for his wages in cheque roale allow- 
« eduyd. ob. or elle! wy d. by the diſcreſshon of the ſteuarde 
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and treſſorere, and that, Me his cominge and. diſeruinge: 
alſo cloathinge with the houſhold yeomen or Mynſtrelles 


lyke to the wages that he takethe ; and he be ſyke he tak- 


eth twoe loves, ij meſſe of great meste, one gallon ale. 
Alſo he partethe with the houſholde of general gyfts, and 
hathe his beddinge carried by the comptrollers aſſygment; 
and under this yeoman to be a groome watere. If he can 
excuſe the yeoman in his abſence, then he takethe rewarde, 
clotheinge, meat, and all other things lyke to other Grooms 
of Houſhold. Alſo this Yeoman-Waighte, at the making 
of Knightes of the Bathe, for his attendance upon them by 
nighte-tyme, in watchinge in the Chappelle, hathe to his 
fee all the watchinge- clothing that the Enight ſhall wear 
uppon him“. 

$5 CILDREN OF THE CHAPELLE viij, founden by the 
King's priuie Cofferes for all that longeth to their apperelle by 


the hands and overſyghte of the Deane, or by the Maſter of 


Songe aſſigned to teache them, which Maſtere is appointed 
by the Deane, choſen one of the nomber of the felowſhipe 
of chappelle after rehearſed, and to drawe them to other 
Schooles after the form of Sacotte, as well as in Songe in 


Orgaines and other. Thes Children eate in the Hall dayly 


at the Chappell board, nexte the Yeomane of Ueſtery; tak- 
ing amongeſte them for lyverye daylye for brekefaſte and 


ale; and for wintere ſeaſone 111j candles piche, iij talſheids, 
and lyttere for their pallets of the Serjante Uſher, and carry- 
adge of the King's coſte for the competente beddynge by 
the overſyghte of the Comptrollere. And amongeſte them 
all to have one ſervante into the court to truſſe and bear 
their harneſſe and lyverye in Court. And that day the King's 
N remoueth every of thes Children then preſent re- 


* Here we have OE inſtance oa cians. See above p. 516 et u. 


coſtly Robes being heſtowed on Muſi- 
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1 ceaubth 1j d. at the Grene Clothe of che Comptyng-bouſe 
« for horſhire dayly, as long as they be] Jurneinge. And when 
« any of theſe Children comene to xviij years of age, and 


c their uoyces change, ne-cannot be preferred in this Chapelle, 

« the nombere being full, then yf they will aſſente the 
„ King aſſynethe them to a College of Oxeford or Cambridge 
% of his foundatione, there to be at fyndyng and ſtudye bothe 
« ſuffytyently, tylle the King may otherwiſe aduance them.“ 


And now, finding that the preſent Chapter is extended to a 


greater number of pages than 1 had imagined my materials 


would ſupply, in order to terminate that, and all which I ſhall. 


ſay concerning treatiſes that were written on the ſubject of 


Muſic previous to printing, or at leaſt to the invention of 
Types to repreſent Muſical Characters, I ſhall cloſe this period 
with an account of two inedited MS. Tracts, written in Engliſh, 
that have been carefully examined in Libraries of our Univer- 
ſities, with the deſign of communicating their contents to my 


readers, and which indeed ſhould have been mentioned ſooner. 


- _— 


I. At the end of the Volume of Muſical MSS; in Benet 


College Library, Cambridge (4); which contains the Treatiſe 
by Walter Odington (e), there is a fragment of an old Engliſh 
Tra, which by the writing, Saxon letters, and abbrevia- 


tions, ſeems to have been tranſcribed about the beginning of - 
the fifteenth century. 


« Here begineth a morte Tretyſe of the Rule of DISC ANT. 


4“ It is to witt that ther are accordaunce withouten noumber, 

e but ther are ix in uſe, whych ix be theſe: the Uniſon, the 
„ thyrde, the ffyfte, the ſixte, the eyght, the tenth, twelfth, 

e thyrteenth, and the fyfteenth. Of the whyche NO, fyve 
are perfyte Cordys. The fyve perfyte Cordys be theſe : 


« the Uniſon, the ffyfte, the eyghth, the twelfth, and the 


66 e 9 the whyche firſt n ther are ful perfite 


"9" No. le. 2 51 N, (e) Vide ſupra p, 161, 


de and 


Arn 
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« and ther are leſs perſite. The ful perfite are theſe : the 
« Uniſon, the eyghth, and fyfteenth. The two leſs perfite 
« are the ffyfte, and twelfth. The imperfite Cordys are the 
* thyrde, the fixte, the tenth, and the thyrteenth, and ſo 
« with theſe Accordys of DISCANT any Diſcanter may both 
« riſe and faul with the Playne Song,” &c. 

II. At Oxford, likewiſe, in the ſame volume as Yared” 


** 


* 


of Dover's Treatiſes ( F) there is another Fragment of an Eng- 


liſh Tra& on the ſubject of, Diſcant,- by Richard Cutell. It 
appears to be of nearly the ſame age as the preceding anony- 


mous Tract in Benet College, and to contain the ſame doe- 
trine. e 


Compoſtis Ricard; Cutel de London. 


« [t is to witt that there are ix accordys in Diſcant, that 


. is to ſay, 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 185 13, tg, of the whilke 


« ix, 5 are 1 Accordys, and 4 imperfite. The five | per- 
& fite are 1, 5, 8, 12, 15, and of theſe 5, 3 ar ful Acordys, 


44 that is to ſay, 1, 8, and 15; and 2 are leſs perfite, that is 
44 to ſay, 5 and 12 || And 4 imperfite Acordys are theis 3, 6, 
« 16, 13. It is taught by the old tretyſes that a man ſhall take 
ce bot on perfite of a kynd togedyr, as on 5, on 8, on 123 bot 
it is denyd to take 2 perfite acordys togedyr of a perfite kynd, 
« as 2 5%. and 2 8*, | or a 12 and a 15. but never 2 of on 
4 kynd || Bote of all unperfite acordys it is leueful to take 3, 


«« 4, or 5 of a kynd, if the Playn Song aſcend or deſcend. Bot 


« never muſtit be in on lyne | as fa, fa, fa, | or ſol, ſol, ſol; _ 


&« then that a man take diverſe acordys of diverſe lynes whedyre 
4, all they be perfite or unperfite || alſo the old techyng was that 


a man ſhal never take non unperfite acordys, bot that he 


« had a perfite after it. | As after a 3 a 5, and afteran8a 12, 
Ke and after a 13 al $I but now it is denyd by the Techers of 


ay 6 Bodl, ho 


5 550 Diſcant, 
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Diſcant, hi afterag a man may take a 6, or after a 6 a man 
00 may take a tent, & c.. „ * Al it 
&« is to witt, that if ye have a Playne ſong that deſcendeth as 
« fa ut, or fa re, or fa mi, or la re, and theſe be an unperfite 
* accord, about the hear (higher) note, ye ſhall never deſcend 
« out of the heir (higher note) out of the unperfite acord into a 


« perfite with the lower note. Never aſcending of the ſame 


„ And alſo it is to witt, that there are 3 degrees of Diſ- 


4 cant, that is to ſay Mene, Treble, and Quadrible. The 


„ Mene beginneth in the 55 abowvyn the Playn Songe in 
et 

« eth properly 5 acordys, that is to ſay, the Uniſon, 385 0; 
and the 8th. To the Treble langs properly 5 acordys alſo 


cc 


* the 5, the 6, the 8, 10, the 13th. to the Quadrible, lang- 
*«eths Acordys alſo, that is to ſay, the 8, the x, xii, xiii. 


« the xv. Alſo it is to witt that all the acordys of Diſcant ben 


e bellowyn the Playn Song in voys, fave one, that is to ſay 


„ the I. Nevertheleſſe the Sight of Diſcant is ſometime be- 
„ neth the Playn Song, and ſometime abouve, and ſometime 
« about the Playn Songe, and ſo the Diſcant of the Mene 
« Salbegynne hys Diſcant about the Wim dane in Syght, : as 
I ſayd before” —— _ 

« Alfo it is ſkylful that addi Diſcant bygyne and end! in a 
M « pepſi acorde, &c.— 


The dividing the Perfect Ge into more wk leſs per- 
fect, ſeems peculiar to this period, as does the excluſion of the 


fourth from the Catalogue; and as no Diſcords are mentioned, 
it is natural to tppoſe that they were not as 5 admitted: into 
| Conan on. ng. 

The Engliſh Tracts in the Shelburn MS. by 1 Power 
and Chilſton, which have been already mentioned, and theſe 


Fragments, however inconfiderable they may appear, will 


not, it is hoped, be without their uſe, to thoſe who have a cu- 
riolity concerning the Progreſs of Muſic in our own country, 
as they will enable them at once to judge of the ſtate of our 
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„ voys, and about the Playn Song 1 in Syght to the Mene long- 
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ae Language, as well as Compoſition, at this early period. 
„ * * „ * * „ * 


The GERMANS, who, during the paſt and preſent century, 
have ſo much contributed to the perfection of Counterpoint, 
and the refinement of every ſpecies of Inftrumental Muſic, 
had doubtleſs ſongs at this time in their own language, ſet to 
Melodies formed upon' the Guido Scale, and accompanied 
with ſuch Harmony as was then uſed in the reſt of ee 4 
but I have been able to procure none. 

With reſpect to their Language and Lyric etz though it 
appears from Tacitus (g), that in Germany, the Common 
Mother of the Saxons, Franks, and Lombards, letters were 
wholly unknown; and though Reineſius (4) tells us, that in 
the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, the inhabitants of that 
country were not in poſſeſſion of an alphabet; yet we are aſ- 
ſured from Bede, that the Saxons had Poetry and Songs in 
the eighth Century; and it is generally agreed that one of the 
firſt attempts at writing in a vulgar tongue was made by Ot- 
frid, in the ninth Century, who tranſlated the p area in- 
to German, making uſe of the Roman Alphabet (i). 

Otfrid was a Monk of Weiſſemberg; his tranſtation was in verſe, : 
and dedicated to Lewis the Second, brother to Charles the Bald. 
The moſt ancient Muſic, applied to German words, that 1 
can diſcover, was that ſet to the Hymns of the firſt Reform- 
ers. Some of thoſe written by John Huſs, the Diſciple of 
Wickliff, and companion of Jerom of Prague, with whom he 
ſuffered at the ſtake, by order of the Council of Conſtance; 
in 1415, are ſaid to be ſtill preſerved in the Proteſtant Libraries 
of Germany. But though I have not get been able to pro 
cure tranſcripts of them, nor of any other German Muſic of y 
equal antiquity, the Theoriſts and Compoſers of that coun- 
try will be well intitled to a very conſiderable ſhare of the 
honour due to the Cultivators of Wie in the MI a 
part of this work. 1 ; 
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of the State m Muſic, FRY the nn of Printing till the 


Middle of the XVIth Century; including its Cultivation in the 
OO: Motets, » and ſecular Songs 5 of that Period, 


E are now-arrived at an Era when the principal mate- 


_ preſent ideas of excellence, we muſt attribute their deficiencies 
neither to want of knowledge nor genius in their authors, 
but to the Gothic trammels in which muſic was till bound. 

| The faculties of man are not only limited by nature, but 


by the horizon with which he is ſurrounded : if he lives in a 


poliſhed ſtate and enlightened times, his views will doubtleſs 

be extended; but it is allowed to no individual to penetrate 

much farther into the regions of ſcience than his cotemporaries, 

Our Shakſpeare, Dryden, Bacon, Locke, and Newton, ſub- 
lime as were their conceptions, and original their genius, 

found much already done, in their ſeveral ee by 
their predeceſſors. _ 

Muſic being the object 98 a ſenſe common to all 1 
if genius alone could invent and bring it to perfection, why is 
China, which has been ſo long civilized, ſtill without great 
compoſers and performers? And why are the inhabitants of 


three-fourths. of the globe ſtill content, and even delighted 


with attempts at ſuch muſic as Europeans would qualify with 
no better — than noiſe and jargon ? It cannot be ſuppoſed 
15 K EE y that 


rials for muſical compoſition are prepared; when a 
regular and extenſive ſcale for Melody, a code of general laws 
for Harmony, with a commodious Notation and Time- table, 
ſeem to furniſh the Muſician with the whole mechaniſm of his 
art; and if the productions of this period do not fulfil our 
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that nature is entirely to blame, and that there is a phyſical 
defect in the intellects or organization of all the ſons of men, 
except in Europe 3 ; and that a perfect ear, and the power of 
delighting it, are local. As the eye accommodates itſelf to all 
the gradations of light and obſcurity, ſo does the ear to ſuch 
gratifications as are within its reach; and the people accuſtom - 
ed to bad muſic enjoy it contentedly, without languiſhing for 
better. It is the curſe of an ear long accuſtomed to excellence, 
to be faſtidious and unwilling to be pleaſed ; and unluckily for 
the honour of muſic and muſicians, all the miraculous powers 
of the art ceaſe the inſtant perfection becomes common. The 
moſt hyperbolical praiſes have been | beſtowed on muſic: and. 
muſicians, when they ſeem not to have had the leaſt claim to, 
panegyric ; but the 6% muſic of every age and nation is de- 
1ightful to hearers, whoſe ideas of excellence are bounded by 
what they daily hear: and about the middle of the fifteenth. 
century, though melody was governed by the eccleſiaſtical. 
modes, though harmony was confined to a. ſmall number of 
common chords, and though meaſure was unmarked, yet at 
this period, by their union, practical muſicians Ae the 
laity began to acquire great reputation. 
It is perhaps unneceſſary to remind the reader, that he 
this time an important revolution was effected in the civil, re- 
ligious, military, and literary intereſts of the inhabitants of 
Europe, by the diſſolution of the feudal ſyſtem, the reforma- 
tion in religion, the invention of gunpowder, the mariner's. 
| compaſs, and printing, the taking of Conſtantinople, cultiva- 
tion of the Greek language, and revival of literature in ge- 
neral, Of theſe events, all which happened within the ſpace 
of 'about a hundred years, ſome had a manifeſt effe& upon 
muſic; particularly printing, and the Reformation. Indeed. 
neither the art nor ſcience of muſic had as yet been much cul- 
tivated, except by the clergy, who had contributed greatly to. 
Hr ts rules inacceffible to er Yulgar, by IA them up 
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in the Latin n But the preſs now, not FOR multiply- 
ing the copies of Latin treatiſes at a ſmall expence, but of 
others in modern languages, had the ſame effect in increaſing 
muſical productions and theories, as printing the tranſlation of 
the Bible and liturgy had in augmenting the number of lay- 
preachers, and writers on the ſubject of religion, at the time 
of the Reformation. 

Thus far but little information has been acquired for chis vo- 
1 except from manuſeript tracts and records: and for theſe 
I have been chiefly indebted. to the remains of monkiſh litera- 
ture and diligence: but though the Monks, immured in their 
convents, and ſecluded from all intercourſe with thoſe: who act 
the moſt important parts in the buſineſs of the world, may 
be well ſuppoſed ignorant of ſecular events and tranſactions, 

concerning which they muſt have taken their information upon 
truſt, or had recouſe to conjecture; yet, with reſpect to the 

eoncerns of their own convents, and the daily employments 
of their lives, of which muſie was one, they may be ſafely 
imagined to have been more competent Judges than thoſe 
who never viſited them; and, unleſs it was for the intereſt of 
their order, or to confer honour on their patrons and tenets, 
neither mendacity nor prejudice was likely to corrupt their 
knowledge, or defile their narrations. 


But though we are arrived at that period when the dine 
of the preſs will conſiderably diminiſh the labour- of reſearch; 
yet the difficulty of finding materials will be now only chang- 
ed to that of ſelection; and the peruſal of old mulic, after it is 
found, is attended with much more trouble than literary works 

of equal antiquity: for being publiſhed and preſerved in /ing/e 
parts, theſe parts muſt previouſly be put into ſuch a ſtate, that 
the eye may compare their ſeveral relations at one glance; or, 

to ule the language of Muſicians, they muſt be ſcored, before 
their beauties or defects can be diſcovered, and this, from the 
difficulty of obſolete notation, and the want of bars, h 
ered: 
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dered a very ſlow proceſs (4). But being determined to ſpeak 
of no muſic with which I am unacquainted, -or of which I am 
unable to furniſh ſpecimens, I have tranſcribed in Partitura, or 
F [OTE SG core, many volumes, not only of the ſame age, but ſometimes 
1 OS of the ſame author, in order to ſelect the beſt productions I 
am able, for my work, or at leaſt to qualify myſelf. to judge 
of each compoſer's abilities and reſources. Of the productions 
of each period I have endeavoured to procure examples from 
the works of thoſe who were the chief favourites of their co- 
temporaries, in order to put it in the power of critics. in com- 
poſition to compare muſical excellence, and build their opinions 
of ſuperiority upon the works e and not e 6 
tem, conjecture, or prejudice. 
From the decline of the Roman empire to the period under 
conſideration, but few names of great muſicians have come 
down to us, though there cannot be the leaſt doubt but that 
every age and country in which arts and ſciences have been 
cultivated, had their favorite and popular muſician, who con- 
tributed more to the delight of his cotemporaries than the reſt 
of his brethren. But praQiical muſicians and performers, 
however wonderful their Powers, are unable, from the 
tranſient ſlate of their art, to give permanence to their 
fame: age, infirmities, and new phenomena, ſoon com- 
plete its deſtruction, To the reputation of a Theoriſt, 
indeed, longevity is infured by means of books, which be- 
come obſolete ſlower than muſical compoſitions. Tradition 
uy ee for a ſhort time, ans name and abilitice 1 a. 
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CL ens 9 The word Score probably 3 Aa: Mead Ps het ho Jars in FA : 
2 ed from the Bar, which in its firſt uſe, was fingle parts of any of his works, has how- 
drawn through all the parts, as it ſhould ever drawn a core or bar through all the 
de ſtill, of a piece of muſic in partition, parts of ſeveral examples of compoſition, 
or partitura. bars were firit uſed in can- when placed under each otber, in his In- 
to fermo, to ſeparate the verſes of a pſalm troductton; where, p. 34, he uſes the word 
or hymn, or as ſigns for. pauſes, or reſting partition for this arrangement of the parts, 
PEN HEE By finger nr we Big and Pe 176, 10 word bar occurs. : 


mere 
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mere Performer, however exquiſite the delight which his ta- 
lents afforded to thoſe who heard him; whereas a theory 
once.. committed to paper, and eſtabliſhed, lives, at leaſt in 
libraries, as long as the language in which it was written. 

We are now not certain that Boethius could play a tune, or 
ſing a ſong; and yet his name is recorded in every treatiſe- 
which ſubſequent ages have produced on the ſubject of mu- 
ſic. Neither are we ſure that Guido and John de Muris 
were great compoſers or performers, and yet their names are 


embalmed in a way that will render them more durable than. 


the mummies of Egypt. Tallis. and Bird, who were equally 
| admirable in their muſical productions and execution, are now 
only known and revered by the curious; and Rameau and 
Tartini whoſe compoſitions and performance afforded ſuch. 


exquiſite delight to their age and country, will ſoon be 4 


membered only as theoriſts. | 
In Dr. Prieſtley's ingenious Biographical chart, it is re- 
markable that not one muſician appears from the beginning: 
of the Chriſtian æra till the eleventh century, where Guido- 
is placed in a deſert, which extends to the ſixteenth century, 
and where Paleſtrina ſtands without a rival or neighbour; 
nor has all Europe furniſhed another muſician, whom the au- 


thor has thought Way a niche in bis chart, till the time of 


"i many of the great countries of Europe, which are now- 


under the dominion of one ſovereign, were divided. into ſeve- 


ral ſmall kingdoms, at firſt under regal authority, like our 
heptarchy, but afterwards the ſucceſſors of theſe princes ac- 


knowledging one ſupreme lord, were degraded into barons, 


counts, and dukes; yet ſtill retaining great power in their ſe- 
veral diſtricts over their vaſſals and dependants : ſo, in the 
empire of muſie, there were Kings of the Minſirels in ſeveral 
countries of Europe, and even cities, and particular provinces; 
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| theſe charmed and governed only in a narrow circle ; but as an 
intercourſe and communication was opened between theſe ſe- 
veral petty ſtates, there was ſoon an opening made for talents 
and ambition to aim at univerſal monarchy, and in tracing the 
hiſtory of muſic it ſeems neceſſary to record the names and 
actions of ſuch as have arrived at this nckaowiedged: * 


1 eminence. | | 


The muſical heroes of antiquity have been celebrated 5 in the 
firſt volume of this work; and, as far as we have advanced 
into more modern times, the principal actors, governors, 
and benefactors in the art and ſcience of muſic, have been ho- 
nourably mentioned, and the peculiar talents and abilities diſ- 
played of thoſe whoſe ſovereignty in Europe ſeems. to bave 
been univerſally allowed. 5 
However, in this parallel between the Lords of the Farth and 
Princes of the Pipe and String, diſtinctions are to be made. 
Theorifts may be well compared to Legiſlators, whoſe dominion 
ends not with their exiſtence, but continues, ſometimes with 
| increaſing reverence, long after their deceaſc. With Practical 
Muſicians and Compoſers it is very different; the memory of 
theſe is of ſhort duration, for however extenſive their power, 
and ſplendid their reign, their empire, like that of Alexander, 
and other rapid conquerors, acquires no permanence; but as | 
the territories of theſe were divided among their captains, ſo 
the diſciples or followers of great muſical leaders ſoon appro- 
priate to themſelves the revenue and reputation of their maſ-' 
ters, ſo entirely, that when divided into ſmall portions, they 
add no great profit or power. to the new poſſeſſors, who gene- 
rally retain and enjoy them in obſcurity, till ſeized and . 
Priated by ſome new and powerful conqueror. ö 


To purſue the idea of Muſical Sovereignty, BOETHIU 8 8 


may be regarded as the laſt ancient, and i modern Who eſta». 
blihed a dominion in the Seine Parts of the Muſtcal Em- 


ee FT 
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pire, to which all the ede in Europe were long unanimous 
in ſubmitting. +. + 

UID O, whoſe ors een to increaſe for many 
ages after-his deceaſe, and of whoſe. laws many are still in 
force, was the next who eſtabliſhed ; E a permanent fame Among 
Muſical Monarchs. Mate: © RT? 

JOHN DE MURIS, though | it is now hardly known 
what he atchieved for the common good, is ſtill more fre- 
quently had in remembrance among Theoriſts and Practitioners 
than any other chief or legiſlator who flouriſhed between the 
time of Guido and FRANCHINUS GAFURIUS, 
one of the firſt Theoriſis whoſe doctrines were diſſeminated 
by the preſs : : but as Theory owes its exiſtence to ſucceſsful - 
Practice, it ſeems but juſt to fat firſt of thoſe early contra- 
puatiſts whoſe works have been the baſis upon which the pre- 
ſent rules of compoſition were conſtructec. 

There muſt, however, have been many Muffen whoſe 
works are loſt, between the time of John de Muris and the 
middle of the fifteenth century; every art is progreſſive, and 
the harmony of Okenheim, Henty Iſaac, and Juſquin du 
Prez, of which ſpecimens will hereafter be given, is ſo ſupe- 
rior to that of all the other more ancient "muſical productions 1 
-which I have been able to find, that there ſeems to be the 
difference of two or three centuries between them; and it is 
difficult to imagine that ſuch regular compoſition, and even 
learned and i ingenious. contrivance, could be attained by the 
giganti, ſtride of any one Muſician, however ſuperior his k 
genius may have been to that of all his predeceſſors.” 

Rome was pillaged and burnt in the year 1527, by thearmy 
of Charles the Fifth, which 8 857 perhaps account for the dif- 
ficulty” of finding compoſitions anterior” to that time, in this 
city, which, long edo to be tlie capital of the arts, after 
it ceaſed to be the capital of the world. Antonfranceſco Doni, 
in his liſt of \ Lufic, Printed 1 in alp before the year 1550, at 
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which time he publiſhed the ſecond edition of his Ede, 
mentions no names of higher antiquity than Juſquin and Mo- 
tales; : though he ſays, if he had ſpecified all the muſic which had 
been then publiſhed, he ſhould have compoſed a thicker book 
than any volume of Muſic that could be found. Our coun- 
tryman Morley mentions, in the liſt of practical muſicians or 
compoſers on the continent, none more ancient than Oken- 
heim, and his ſcholar Juſquin, 
Of Engliſhmen, Paſhe, Jones, Dunſtable, Power, Orwel, 
| Wilkinſon, Guinneth, Davis, and Riſby, are the moſt ancient 
in his liſt; but of the compoſitions of theſe, who all preceded 
Fayrfax, 1 have been able to meet with no examples, except 
of Joſeph Guinneth and Robert Davis, who flouriſhed about 
the time of Edward the Fourth, and of whoſe counterpoint * ; 
in two parts there are ſome fragments at Cambridge, in the 
Pepyſian Collection, in which red notes are uſed for di- 
minution. It is very rude, and inferior to that of Bonadies, 
the maſter of Franchinus, Okenheim, Henry Iſaac, Juſquin, 
Fayrfax, and Taverner, who flouriſhed only out twenty or 
thirty years later. 
By the kind of a WN Dunſtable uſes 1 in the pal. 
G es that Franchinus and Morley have inſerted from his Mo- 
tet, and Veni Sancte Spiritus, I ſhould imagine his melody 
very uncouth and unmeaning ; of his harmony, as only one 
part is given, there is no judging. Yet ſtill this chaſm muſt 
have been occaſior ed by accident, and the periſhable materials 
upon which the mulic of other compoſers of 3 fifteenth | 
century has been written. | 
Something like a chain or ſeries of the writings i Mufi- 8 
| ab Theoriſts is ' preſerved; but of Muſical. Compoſitions, the 
collectors of great libraries throughout Europe have been 
very negligent. The Emperor Leopold, indeed, began to 
form a Muſical Library at Vienna, and'the EleQor of Bava- 
_ ria another at Munich in the laſt century; ; but both ; 
n 
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been long neglected, and are now in a very confuſed and im- 
perfect ſtate (/). Nor is a complete ſeries of Mulical Compe- 
ſitions by the beſt maſters, from the earlieſt period of Coun- 
terpoint to the preſent time, to be found in any public or pri- 
vate library in Europe, to which I have ever had acceſs. In- 
deed the collectors of Books for Royal, Collegiate, or Public 
Libraries, ſeem never to have had an idea of forming any re- 
gular plan for making ſuch a collection; and though many 
individuals have been poſſeſſed. of a rage for accumulating 

muſical curioſities, it has ſeldom happened that they have ex- 
tended their ideas to muſical productions i in general; ſo that vo 
more than one claſs or ſpecies of compoſition has been com- 

pleted by them, and even this, at the death 1. ie Fee 

is uſually difperſed. i 

In a library, formed upon to t a Fele as. that of the 

1 Kipg of France at Paris, the Bodleian, and Muſeum in Eng- 
land, it ſeems as if Muſic ſhould be put on a level with other 
Arts and Sciences, in which every book of character is pro- 
cured. In a royal or ample collection of pictures, ſpecimens 
at leaſt of every great painter are purchaſed, and no private 
library is thought complete while the * of a fingle 
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di Capella to the preſent Emperor, told 


me, that many works of old maſters had 
_ ſtolen "out of 


making uſe. of the beſt movements and 
paſſages as their own property, 


the library at Vienna, 


by Muffcians low-1n fancy; who, after 0 Madrigal | 1 HE mo- 


ed, were clad ina "_y fornewhat _ the 
following: | 


_ Maſſes . 3 4 Latin] 


F rom the 
Motets _ words, 


infancy of 
Counter- 


. Songs in parts, point to the 


dern lan- 


b 8 the originals. This he A yered 2 1 Feng 2. e "al 

by the old catalogues, in which innumer- The fame continued 4 Oh 

5 5 5 works were entered, that. be, * to wich 1 0 "gp year Le 
„re to find. 1 J | 

(e) In forming web. 2 2. Muſical Library | 7 Fernuten and fall A- N 
45 would affiſt the ſtudent, gratify the cu - them | ToEn im words, 
rious, inform the hiſtorian, and afford. a : Lege and elo Au- as well as thoſe 
comparative view, of the ſtate of the. art thems | ** of other modern 
at every period of its exiſtence, it were lauch: in two 9 e 15 
to be wiſhed If the | ark, when let more parts 3 
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5 aTkHeugk me number of volumes of Muſic in the Britiſh 


Muſeum bears no proportion to thoſe in other faculties, and 


can hardly be called a collection, yet ſome very ſearce and va- 
luable compolitions of old maſters are preſerved in that repo- 


ſitory, to Which, by the kindneſs and friendly zeal of the 


| time, with an a ddition of fi full 


gentlemen to hole bare they are men per 1 Have been in- 


an with eaſy and eee acceſs. 


Them 


curious ſpecimens of i Cem Neill {at 


che printed Mufte in the Mufeum, are a esllecien of 'Maſſes 
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The ſame claſſes completed to the year 


1700, with the addition of Majancs, 4 In.. 
| b 2s Serenatas, ; by Ber 


2 ſerious an 0 ante. 9 0. 


1 1 


Fiuantaſtas a whales, for various a f 


Fi ſtruments. 
| All the above Ware ee eſe 
l 311d 


' Concertas, Symphonies, pb 8 . 


in four parts, the firſt that iſfued from the preſs after the in- 
vention of printing. They confift' of the firſt and third ſet 
of the Maſſes Which e b compoſed for the Pope's Cliapet, 


7 13 FE 9 fs H 4 ” I 2 


languages, s be <blledted; iis 


. chronologically, god. ned a partigular 


1 of the 

The Bodleian 3 che Muſeum, 
"and Royal Society, with ſome other, libra- 
ties Mare copies of new books ſent to them, 
1 97 the Stationers Company, and b indi- 
viduals, either 5 law or by courteſy; and 
Vvhen once ſuch a-faundation of old malic is 
128 as we have here ſketched out, it would 


oon become a cufom, or might be made 


cone by the legiſlature, for- copies * all 


Mufic that is publiſhed -in Eng Fig 


C with Solo parts for particu-" ) Sat as bodks 85 ſub j TY to bp 


lar inſtruments. 
eit 7. | 6 
: ) Dwuatuots," WO > 711 ner eur 90 
Sonatas, or 2 Dans and 1 
_ Solos for every. Inſtrument for 3 
Muſic: has "at „ e, ineludin 
£9 Poluntarits for th pans and Le/- 
us for every f e or end in- 


ſtrument. 14786 
The muſic bude! in we. ag 


= 1 


mould be Teored, and chat abel i in 


rtition, tranſeribed in parts; to 
* alike ready for the exe or the ear, for 
he Theoriſt to ain, or Uk, Practical 
ken to perf 8. 
1 in order — cience ar a Criticiſm. 
may 19 00 ce With the Megh 
Practice Wa allt! e, 12 fe 


ed by the authors or editors to he Pub 
Library. And the ſame means ſhould be 
uſed fr procuring all Foreign'MuficalPub- 
 .lications as are employed in accumplating 
Books from all parts of the globe, where 
che preſs is at Work. 
The Librarian, Caftode, or Keeper bf | 
"theſe: Þooks, ſhould be er Practical 
Muſician, as well as Theorfſt and . ; 
in order to know. the worth of the 
ductions he has in charge, and to be enab + 
to give inſtructions at leaſt how to draw 
ſingle parts from a ſcore, and feore fingle 
+ parts; to explain'difheulties to the igno- 
* . oth dif] lay curiofities to the fearn- 


the 27 5 he that e — o 
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during the Pontificate of 'Sextus-the;Fourth, Who reigned from : 
147 10t0 1484'3the Maſſes of Pierre de la Rue, ſometimes 
called Petrus Platenſis, a ſet of Maſſes by Anthony de Feven 
or Feum, Robert de Feven, and Pierzon. The Males of 
John Mouton; ditto of different gompoſets, / Mie: diver- 
forum Auttorum) wit. OO Fil, lenny Baume, Waſt 


3 


10 ce lauert i ee 
_ All:theſe: were printed d):Otiztic:Bewniegio I Fafſanbmoe, 
He firſt publiched the Maſſes of de ia Rue at Venice, 1.503, 
and in 1508 othoſe: by different authors. In 164 ;3, removing 
to Foſſembrone, in the: Eccleſiaſtical: State, he obtained a pa- 
tent from Leo the Tenth in behalf of bis invention of types, 
for the ſole printing of Figurative Song, (Cantus Figuratus) 
and pieces for the Organ (Organorum Tutabulaturæ) during 
the term of twenty years (2). This ee bo W by che 
learned Cardinal Bembo, „Leo's Secretary. } Cann at noi 
The Maſſes are followed in thincolleQica 5 the ſecond, | 
third; and fourth ſets of Latin Motets, in four or five parts, 1815 
called Mrtenti nella rorond; from the figure of a Crown 
Ita 1 ed en dhe dite page. The words nnen 


))%CCCC˙ CCC FO} 
— 1:(# r c! for the or 1 0 We ani, e da 
WY 2 Wha ww % e af cer Leui pp: da Bolo T7 2 | 
formerly in the e for the Lute; - WR di Hianegſeo 2 Milauo, di 12 
Viol FM Gamba, Kc. or , whether it was qe. Baut, pin di dieci rolumi, e la conti- 1 
2 in two ſtaves of ſix and eight lines, uu. 11 * een able to find no memo- | | | 7 
ke the- er e of Frefeobaldi, is now rial of any other pieces for the er | | 
uncertaip, 6 boys > loſt; but we are 139 publiſned, or eyen n 
certain & His wb not be cores for the © high, a date as thoſe printe by Nel. 
organ, W F imagined ; as the cio, under the: patent 2 Led the Tenth. 
Word. 1 blog were equally unknown for  [ntawolare and [ntavelaturg are general 
þ — Jac? a Exhlury: afterwards.” _ terms in Italy for the notation of Mufie, 
* 440 1 OP 2 A whether pat iy een 
t has li at YN | manner or the lute, or otherwiſe. , 
ah No F pop . the ir Ne or e, 8 1 2 5 
of 8 kind produced in 4 ; but 01 Seo 0% Y Ei fer lem bice, 
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is a patent granted for the printing nal compolitions or inventions 78 00 or in 2 | { 
lar productions near a century before, 34 ments, in early times of Counterpoint, ; ml 
Donb gises a liſt in his Libruria, printed before the mord Funtaſſa ſupplied its place; 1 


in 1550, under the article Rigercari, of and to this ſuecceeded che terms e [Ae | 1 
1 chan ten 9 * if ae for "RP Senfonia, Sonata, 009501611; 
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poſitions conſiſt! of ſhort portions of Sveiptardi) an hymns of 
the Romiſh Church, ſet by juſquin, Carpentras, Mouton, 
Adrian Willaert, Conſtantius Feſta, and other great maſters 


of the ſame period: they were all printed at Foſſembrone, 


in 1519, by heme nat and: nen with een wn 
as the Maſſes. ini . 42 I þ pF e * 2 


It is from theſe eofletions that Glareanus Oi ls 
moſt: all the examples of ſtyle of the early Contrapuntiſts, 


which he has inſerted in his Dodecaclordon, and o Which 
Zarlino fo frequently referred afterwards as models of per- 


fection in his Hurmonical Jnſtitutes,' and other; writings] in 
ſpeaking of what were even then (x 5 58) called 1 big Claſfical 


n, 3 44 2 110 95 2 F * 10 J. 2 10 A. 1811 py 10 1 4 34 ; 1. 


The ſecond ſet of Tuſquin' $ Maſſes, and the feſt ſet of Mo · 
tets are wanting; however, I have ſeen in no other collec- 
tion ſo many of the works of theſe venerable maſters (). 

But before we preſent our ſcientific readers with ex- 
amples of compoſition from theſe! ſcarce and valuable pro: 
ductions, it will be neceſfary, from ſuch ſcanty records as 
remain, to reſume the elue of our narrative Laune nid times 
ſomowhat anterior to their publication. 

It has been frequently” aſſerted, upon the authority N kN Tu- 
dovico Guicciardini, and the Abbé du Bos, that  igurative 
Harmony was invented and firſt cultivated in the Netherlands ; 


but though. I, purpoſely. viſited the chief cities there, both in 


the Auſtrian” and” French dominions, in order to aſcertain a fact 


3 #4; 


ſo important to the Hiſtory of Muſic, the inhabitants Were 


never able to furniſh ſuch examples of early compoſition” 28 | 


«6 44441 


will put the matter out of diſpute, _ And to confeſs the;truth, 


I have always regarded the — r 155 Guicelarjai ang 
| 3, Abbe du Dm! as f ſuſpi 


0 cious. W809 0; 5 1 "i 2 bangen, 


NY . I eiii lin beds 00238 1. 
BLM hs 050 Winz 8.36 aba. 7 


ww. The A. copies eh arena and 1 whoſe ane rer 


L 


= YA 14 2 


1 the Britiſi Muſeum were formerly in the the N be as den W 5 EED 


Raa of M mor families of Arundel 1 344 85 
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. 6 Guiceiardini, who was a renegade Italian, fettled at Ant- 
| werp, in the ſervice of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, ſeems 
in his Hiſtory of the Low Countries, determined to give the 

people among whom he lived the honour of every uſeful as 
well as ornamental invention, in order to flatter his patron and 
benefaQors, even at the expence of his native country, from 


which he had no farther hopes. 


The Abbe du Eos, from a 


contrary principle, withed to give the honour to the E lemings, . 
in order to pilfer it from them afterwards in favour of his own 


country, France (p). 


But if we may believe John TinQor, 


who Was himſelf a native of Flanders, and the moſt ancient 
Compoſer and Theorift of chat country, whoſe name is upon re- 
cord, it was the Engliſh, with John Dunſtable at their 
head (9), who invented and firſt cultivated Florid Counterpoint, 


or Figurative Harmony. 


As bare aſſertions of this kind in 


favour of our countrymen, without proof, would not ſufficient- 
ly. authenticate the fact, I ſhall inſert here an extract which 
I made at Bologna, from an inedited tract written by John 
Tinctor, and preſer ved, with other MS; treatiſes of the ſame au- 
thor, in the Library of the Canons regular of 8. Saviour, in 
chat city; to which P. Martini referred me, upon afking him 
by what nation he thought _— in ne nnn 


Harmony, was wen OR ; 


*- 


0: The Abbe 4 au . as Voltaire * 
ſerves, has ſeen, heard, and reflected up- 


on the fine arts, and be muſt be allowed 
t writer, and an ingenious, 
I would have ſaid a juſt, reaſoner, if he 


do be an ele 


had not been too frequently warped by 
the Amor Pairie, which is but too "ble in 


many of his deciſions. He not only deter- 


7 without ſufficient proof, that the 


rench and Flemings cultivated Myfic be- 


fore the Italians ; but, wholly unacquainted 
with the compoſitions of other pry of Eu- 
rope, aſſerted that there was no Muſic equal 
to that of Lulli, only known and admired in 
Fee And where * * * . 


excep 
foreigners allow his countrymen to under - 


ry * 
1 1 7 


in that TRAY WY he * that 


ſtand time and meaſure better than the Ita- 
lians? He never loſes an opportunity of 
availing himſelf of the favourable opinions 
of foreigners in bebalf of French Muſic, 
{| that of other parts of Europe. 

Wo only L. Guicciardini, but Addiſon, 
Gravina, and Voſſius, all equally unac- 
—_ with the Theory, Practice, or 
iſtory of the Art, and alike deprived of 
candour, by the ſupport of ſome favourite 


opinion or hypotheſis, are . into he 


feryics of his country. 


95 See TY p. 599+ 8 3 
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4 potary in Fraue, Dufai and Binchois; //\nhoſe immediate 
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Fhd title öf this partleular Trac! is, Ivo flrtinnile Maſters; : 
it is addreſſed” to Ferdinand King 6f Sicily, Jeruſalem, and 
Hungary, who reigned from 14585 to 1494, by JOHN 
TINCTOR; Chaplain, and "Maeſtro di Capella to ihat 
Prince (7). The paſſa e which confers on the Engliſm the 
honour of having invented Figurative Harmony is the follow- 


ing (g): Cajus, uf ita aicam, nova Artis fons et örigo amen 


puncti) apud Ang lor, quorum caput DUNSTAPLE extitit 


f fü perhibetur. Et huic rennen fuerunt in Calla, 


Dufai, er Binchois; quibiis immediate Jucceſſerunt moderni; Okens 
Fein; Buſtiois, | 'Rbgis r Caron, omnium, quos audiverim, in 
compoſitione præſtantiſſimi: net Aug kel nun licet vulgariter ju- 
bilare, Gallici verd' cantare dicuntur veniunt conferendi. Illi etenim 
in dies bet cantus Howie Tavenjunt ; ar ii, quod miſenrimi 


Agnum oft ingrnit, unt * ſemper" el ado 4 were utuntur 


Sed, prob dolor ! nn folu eos img m purer alios rompoſitores' fax 
noſes,” quot miror, dum Him ſubriiter, dt" ingettioſs; rum incompre. 
henfrbili ſunvitate compenunt, mors abi puit . * Of which 
«© new art, as I may call it, the fountain and foutce- is ſaid to 
i have been among the ENGLISH, of Hm DUN. 

@ STABILE was the chiefs And with him were cotem : 


&« ſucceſſors were the moderns, Obenheim, Buſnois, Rois and 
« Caron, who of all the compoſers T ever heard were the 
& . excellent; nor can the Engliſh, who are provetbinlly(Gid 
«© to out, while the French Ing ft, no Co 1 es 
« with them. | For! the latter ek new Melodies every day (u), 


65 Johannia Tindoris, Maste Pro of "5 This allüdes ts. national characters 
feria, Proportionale Muſices incipit.— Er 3 I have ſeen in ſeveral books chat 
primo Proemi um. Sanctiſſimo et invittiſ- were written during the fifteenth and fix- 
Amo Principi Divo Ferdinando, regis re- teenth centuries, and which: wete at firſt 
gum Dominique dominantium Froviden- probably circulated by one of the butt 


2 


2 L 


p. 400, but incompletely, as I could not 
then fird my extract, which is here gen 
more * 


na, Regi Sicilite, Gieruſalem et; Ungaria, of France, as no others. are allowed 

Johannes Tinctor, inter Muſica Frof fel: 

ſores, ſuoſque Capillanos, minimus. 
% This paſſage has been already cited, 


1. Of. theſe chargcters we ſhall Have 
occaſion, to ſpeak farther hereafter.” 23 
(u) He ſeems to uſe Callict in the ex- 
tended fenſe of the Abbe du Bos, and to 


include the Netherlanders and Flemings. 


% ns 


— 


1 G 10% F MU i co ag 1 
« hut the Caries: continue to maks. uſe: of one and the ſame - 1188 
* ſtyle of compoſition, which betrays a miſerable poverty of 1 ö 
« invention (x). But, alas! death has deprived us, not only 1 
of theſe, but of many other famous maſters whom I ad- 1 
% mire for the ſubtilty, ingenuity, and ncdn@arable, {weet- ah} 
« neſs of their Compoſitions.” © _ [1148 
_ Glareanus, who wrote in 1547, SY thoſe com malitioge 1 
ancient, which were in uſe about ſeventy years before his 15 
time; nor does he believe that Muſic in, four parts ſubſiſted, a . 
century more early. His Dodecachordon was publiſhed. during Th. 
the laſt, year of Henry the Eighth, and out. John of Dunſtable, 6 if 
who died in 14 55, muſt-have flouriſhed about the time when ot: 
Glareanus imagines Muſic in four parts to have been firſt com- [ 
poſed. Nom as his tenor parts, which have been quoted by Pi 
Franchinus.Gafforus ( Y. prove, that he had written in ſeveral 1 
parts, and as the invention of Muſic of this kind is ** to [OR 
him by Tinctor, who was nearly his cotemporary, L ſhould 4 
be guilty of great ingratitude, as an Engliſhman, if I did not #116 
accept of the prong; in the name, 1 for the uſe of „ : 1 
conltepmags WAY. Net * 
However, as to che e 0 W 8 that is 1 
an honour for which we ſhall not contend, as the point has Fl 
been given up already (2); but that he was at leaſt one of the Wit |! 
firſt who compoſed and wrote upon the ſubject of figurative 7 1, 
Harmony, conſiſting of three or four different melodies. mov- WO 
ing together in conſonance, a conſiderable time before the Ds «0/0 
Flemings or. Netherlanders had diſtinguiſhed themſelves, or 5 | Lo. 1 i 
were diſperſed all over Europe, which was the. caſe during the þ if 
next century, it is not only eaſy to believe, but to demonſtrate. | ET 
"TURE _ F mores, the firſt writers 1 Niue in * „ >, ll. 
91 as This. is an 8 pj Mich. ** N ola Melodies. . 8 | | þ 3 | 


1 fear it will be difficult to defend my (% Prag. Mufice, lb. 1 Ul. Cap. 7. and 5 
countrymen, in the early days of coun- lib. wit. cap. 4. 

terpoint ; as the chief part of their learn () See above, p. 399. 

ing and genius was employed in varying e N 


Vol. II. 5 . Mmm 1 aa . wWhoſe 
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whoſe: lata were printed; not only quote Dunſtable as a 
Theor; but inſert fragments of 1 . pore to rao 
; Weir. rules of Prad: 1) n 


Theſe writers mention two vhs ati in 8 Du- 


6 fal and Binchois, who were nearly cotemporary with Dun- 
ſtable; but neither they, nor any other authors whom I have 
ever conſulted have recorded the name of any Flemiſh Mi- 
"car more ancient than JOHN OKENHEIM, whom Tinctor 


enumerates a the OO: that were wins in e own 
time (4). 151 


From this pork! -we mall not en find the names” 1 Mu- 


ſicians who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in almoſt every part of 
Europe, but ſhall be able to produce ſpecimens of their 


works; which will be more ſatisfactory to our Muſical Rea- 


ders than all the praiſe, cenſure, or deſcription of their ſtyle 


and abilities, Which and The” moſt ee language 
can furniſh. 


But . we ehh any of the W of theſe Fathers : 


of Figurative Harmony, it will be neceſſary to explain the 
characters in which they were originally written, and form 
them into a Diagram, or Time table, in order to facilitate 
their peruſal; for though we ſhall exempt the reader from 
the difficulty of comparing the ſeparate parts, by placing 
them over each other, in ſcore, and dividing the meaſures by 
Bars, yet the ſquare notes and ligatures which will frequently 
occur, would be unintelligible to thoſe who are unacquainted 
with any longer notes than ſemibreves, if not previouſly ap- 
priſed of their reſpective duration. To write this ancient 
Muſic in modern notes would deprive it of its venerable ap- 


pearance, and the learned reader of an opportunity of judg- 
ing whether it has been copied with care and fidelity; - and in- 
deed a fc was made to the reader in a former Ne (b), 


(a) Sap. 400. 834. 0 rage 190. be 


1 13 * 
A 


OF, N U 8 1c . 


chat as ſoon as we were arrived at Muſic in parts, worthy of 

contemplation, the ſubject of Time ſhould again be reſumed, 
and this ſeems the fitteſt place for its performancde. 

PFranchinus, one of the moſt ancient Theoriſts whoſe e. 

trines firſt iſſued from the preſs after the invention of printing, | 5 
ſpeaks of but five different charaQers by which Muſicians 


meaſured time: "theſe! were te Maxima, or Large, 


che Long; FE, Breve, E. Semibreve, 0; $ nd Minim, by 


But other writers, early i in the Sixteenth, Century, added to 
theſe the Crotchet, Es Quaver, J's. and Semiquaver, 5 which 6 


the Italians call Semiminima, Croma, and Semicroma, or BI 
croma. And in compoſitions of the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, particularly in the celebrated Maſs, / Homme Arme, 
of Juſquin, which is ſo frequently cited by almoſt every writer 
on Muſic of the adden e n 555 4 
frequently etui 14 


— 
© 


: * 4 5, ' . 3 14 5 #- -Þ 
* 7 * wat &  £ . $3 At 8 1 . 


i 


| Muſical Characters uſed i in a Morley" s Nie: with ho equiva- : 
4 Lage, 2 og. rere. f  Semibrove. . _ Minin, Crotchet Fs Sat Semiquaver. | 
— — very — 05 * — 4 n | 
; IRE ron] 3 
— TRIED 8 3 i al r AS . [ww „ —& 7 hs * 5 1 wh 5 


is The 1 N is nov our longeſt, note;- Mat, 120 this . 1 
time, placed in the middle of the Diagram; and it ſeems at PL WF 
all times; to have been the Unit, or Standard Meaſure, by „„ 
which other notes were multiplied or divided: as a Large 
was equal, in common time, to eight Semibreves, à Long to 
four, and a Breve to TD 3 whence. the appeiietion. of Semi- 
| breve, - "010 T4277 111932111 1 n nldagne 1041506 30 291 n X 
All this is extreme y Cle and eaſy for woke, who are * 
TOP with the characters uſed in Modern Muſic, to com- 


C Mm m 2 3 prehend; 


* "we — 


2 4 
* 


> 
. der 


eee 
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prehend; but the great difficulty in old. compoſitions, without 
bars, is in movements of Triple, or as it was called Perfect. 
| time, where, without a point, a Long was equal” 1 to three 
| 3 | Breves, and a Breve to three Semibreves. 
a The initial Characters, or Modal Signs, placed at the be⸗ 
5 DE ginning of a Movement, and their feveral powers, are almoſt 
| innumerable,, and always ſeem to have been ſubjects of diſpute 
and perplexity, in the writings of the cleareſt and beſt Theo- 
riſts of the ſixteenth century. However, all meafure was 
15 85 then, as well as at preſent, reducible to two ſtandards of LY 
9 | portion, the Ternary - and Binary, or perfect and impertetty 
0 
| 


— * 2 
nnr 
—- 


. 


which we now call Triple and Common Time. N 
The Modes, or Moods, for Wee e a e view each 
pulfrion wie; were the e | 175 e 


: © 0. 3 FRY WEE Tong, or thiee Bieves./ PL 
O a perfect Breve, or three Semibreves. - 28 1 


C Two imperfe& Breves, and, in the eee 4 
ö 1 _ Tallis and Bird, ſometimes three Miaime. 1 N 
3 * An imperfect Breve, or two Semibreres. . 


* 


Beſides cheſe, there were BPO, 1 a peel er Is-une, 
in which Semibreves or Minims were Ternary, and moving 
in Triplets, while the longer notes were Binary: wot Se” 
C 3- n 
 Ligatares were uſed by the ealy Colittapwncidhe: in FRY 
F Muſic, to connect fuch ſounds as were to be ſuſtained or ſung 
to one ſyllable, as is done at preſent by ſemicircular marks, 
called binding- notes, and ſlurs The rules for theſe are too 
numerous and vague to be explained without a long diſcuſſion, 
and their powers will perhaps be beſt comprehended in the 
NS of ancient e leg different nook in | pare; 


5 


0% Ticeval, Ps 1 nb. ll. cap, Sh wakes the Modal seu amount to fourteen. 
£ 41 244 . 1 N 5 | | tion, SED 


TT ET TEE” a 


tion, and barred. However, it may be uſeful to thoſe who un- 
dertake to decipher ſuch Muſic, to remember, that all the 


tquare notes in ligature, with tails on the right hand, deſcend- 
ing, are Longs; ; on the /, Breves ; and all with tails on the 
It, aſcending, ate Semibreves. Square notes, without tails, 
1 ligature, are in general Breves, though there are ſome ex- 


eeptions to this rule, for which it is not eaſy to * a cauſe. 


| Ligatures explained by equivalent Notes. 85 


. yo : Eu. 4 Expt. 


—— ——— 
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105 
4 * 
14 
177 


Black ſquare, and lozenge notes, when mixed with white, 
are diminiſhed one fourth of the value they have, while open 


or vacuate. And a note partially black, or demivacuate, is . 


ſtruck twice, in the following proportions: 


— 8 ao FD gags 
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1 be different uſe of Points by the Old Maſters i is extreme- 
3 perplexing: there were four in the time of Zarlino (4), 
Which muſt neceſſarily ve diſtinguiſhed i in the peralgl of Old 


Compoſitions. . 


5 I. The point of Pofiftim was added only to ſich note as 

dy the Modal Signs was in itſelf perfect, or equal to 
chree notes of the next leſs in value, but made imperfect 
57 poſition. © E are ppinge of Fe in the. Modal 


Signs. 


2. The point of e is that ſtill in common als her 
N * of note; but which the old Maſters uſed 
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Fe only in common, or, as they called it, imperfelt time: £ 
. % . 
12 5 3. The point of Diviſon, or dene 18 ee Las 
two ſhorter notes that follow and precede two longer, in 
perfect Modes, to render both the en notes imperfect. 


ky 
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i} * all theſe examples the 1 notes ate, as in common 
time, imperfect, or equal to two of ſhorter duration, and the 
=o point is neither ſung nor played. If, inſtead of the ſecond | 
' N note, a reſt be placed before the a its effect 1 is the ſame. 


4. The point 131 Alteration,” or, more properly: of Need, os 
is placed before two ſhorter notes receding A longer, 


* 


- „ in order to double the length, of the. eons Hort 
C 3 note 1. | 


. | | 1 all theſ: inſtances, the fourth note i is a8 s longs again a s the 
1 5 third. 

WW, 7 In early times of bande eit Ban voices of Aifferent 
| ” compaſs, occaſioned by age, ſex, and natural organ, were 
5. bo, | | claſſed and divided into four diſtinct kinds, at the diſtance on- 
| | ly of a third above each other, wbich the Baſe, or F Clef, plac- 
| | ed from line to line, expreſſed. The loweſt of theſe was caſed. 
| „ Tenor, the next Contratenor, Motetus the third, and Tri ri 
. 1 | _ Wl the higheſt, or bleu of which term, this Was iche origin. 


WO Reſls placed 3 Wan manner, at the ſigns of prolation, and to tell the 
beginning of a movement, were indicial Petfection or imperfection of the moods. 


AM ter 


Py 
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Alfter this, about the middle of the fifteenth ane 
different parts began to be multiplied, the ſcale received ſix di- 
viſions: Baſe, Baritono, Tenor, Contralto, Mezzo Soprano, 
and Soprano. The natural pitch of theſe is about three or 
four notes above each other, as their ſeveral el. whieh- ori- 
ginally ſerved as barriers, will diſcover. . 
It ſeldom happens that a voice has more than ten fa n g 
and full, natural notes, in its compaſs, without a mixture of 
falſet, which, being of a different regiſter, is eaſily diſco- 
vered /. The dabei are the names and Won extent of 


the ſeveral ones of human voice. 0 
3. wn „ 


—— 1 
+= bas =} Meds . x 9985 = 


But as there are . Baſe voices KN RA 20 down to 

double F, and even lower; ſo there are in the Treble, among 
modern vocal eee ſingers that go higher than F in 
altifimo; which make the whole nen of voices exceed 

four Octaves (g). | 

But though 1 were hire not ke to ſix, but even 8 
thirty- ſix, before the cloſe of the fifteenth century, as we ſhall ö 
have farther occaſion to relate hereafter ; yet the general, and | 


LS 


2. Baritono | 


vo ) See Toſi, Obſ. on Florid Song, 9 poſſeſſed of a centrifugal * jon, | 
p. 22, et ſeq. and a rage for extraordinary altitudes, as 
(e In the fifteenth and HIT cen- - much as if their apotheoſis depended on 
rury, the ambition of compoſers and fing- ſuch flights. Agujari, an admirable ſing- 
ers ſeems to have been ah approaching er, in other reſpects, in fluted-notes uſed to 
the great abyſs, by an extenſion of the out-top the compaſs of modern har . 
ſcale downwards; as in ſcoring mutic of chords, reaching to g in altiſimo; 
thoſe times'T have frequently met with Madame Le Brun aſtoniſhes, with vii 
paſſages in the baſe as low as double D, and or three notes of FO e 1 | | 
even C] Every lover of muſic muſt, on the we 1 371 1 1 
—— rb 2 5 of late Fan, 72 1 . | 85 1 
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noured with the ſingular indulgence of a 


permiſſion to tranſcribe it at my own houſe ; 


for which I was the more ſolicitous, as it 


ſeemed of the greateſt importance to m 


inquiries into the progreſs. of the art at 


this early period, to have a preciſe idea of 


the acceptation in which theſe technical 
terms were then uſed. | 


_ CANTUS, Canto, Cantilena, Soprano, 


Ital. Chant, Deſſus, Fr. Geſang, die hochſte 


ſupreme part, in counterpoint. 


unter den Singe⸗Stunmen. Germ. Treble, 


ALTUS, Contralto, It. Hautre-contre, | 


Fr. Alt⸗Stunme, Germ. That melody 


among the four principal parts in a vocal 


chorus, which is affgned to the highef 


natural voice of man. 


TENOR, Tenore, It. Taille, Fr. Te- 


nor⸗ſtimme, Germ, That part which 


40 eſtabliſhed number, in the Pope's Chapel, by which probably 
Wc f all other Choral Service was regulated, amounted to no more 
"= „„ than four: Cantus, Altus, Tenor, and Baſe ((). 

9 if ) As theſe were the principal colours holds the middle and moſt common pitch, 
3 N | 1 on a Compoſer's pallet, which he blended among male voices. The word is derived 
= 8 at his pleaſure, and ſometimes varied his from zeneo, I hold, being that part in diſ- 
bl 1 7 | _ tints by additional mixtures, it may be cant which ſuſtains the notes of the canto 
3 3 | >. meceflary to acquaint the reader with the fermo, while the other parts are moving 2 
. + | importance in which they were held by in diſſimilar melodies. Du Cange gives 
| | Mun 3: __ ---... an inſtance of its uſe. in 1407, ex Bibl. 
8 8 ; | All written mufic, in counterpoint, was Reg. and from . Zobmelli's H. Britan, 
Wn 8 at this time compoſed for voices, at leaſt to. it. col. 962. Jehan Tromelin Tenour 
Wi . I have never ſeen any other; and, being de la de Monſtigneur LX. I. par 
_ = | | intended for the church, was ſet to Latin an. The tenor part is likewiſe mention - 

words; ſo that the firſt terms uſed in the ed in the Roman de la Roſe: _ 

_. 6 art, werghkemwiſe unthat a S! ¶ EET ER SO. 
| __. theſe were ſo numerous about the year Et chante haut aplaine bouche - © 
Þ - 1474, that John Tinctor collected tber Motets, gaudis & Teneure. 

. | n under the title of Terminorum Muc Dif- EW :- JFF 
| . Anitorium, and printed them at Naples. The Tenor part in mufic has been com- 
. 5 I his was doubtleſs not only the ft Mu- pared to the pole of a coach, which couples 

A cal Dictionary that was ever compiled, and holds together the horſes by which it 

but the #77 book that was printed on the is drawn. * A 

8 1 | ſubject of ,muſic in general. The work BASSUS, Bade, It. Baſſe, Fr. Grund: 
=. . zs ſo ſcarce that I have never been able ftimme, die tiefſte ſtimme einer Pazmonie, 

„ . | 205 find it, except in his Majeſty's ineſtim- Germ. The term appears in no compdaſers 

. | able Library, abounding with ſcarce, va» before Juſquin. Tt is derived from Ba by 
3 luable, and beauntful copies of the moſt Zarlino and others, and ſuid to imply he 
WO precious productions of the preſs. And I fundamental ſounds upon Which alt-Har- 
1 5 was not only allowed to conſult this rare mony and even Melody is conſtructed. 
To book in the Royal Library, but was ho- Others are of opinion that the Latin, which 


is barbarous, came from the Italiap Baſſo, 
low, and ſo has got admiſſion into all mo- 


dern languages with a double ſ. The word 


is not inſerted in Tinctor's Difmitorium. | 


Teofilo Folingio, of Mantua, the poet, 
has facetiouſly, and with ſome degree of 
precifion, deſcribed the four principal parts 
in Muſic, in as many macaronic verſes, * 


Sed Tenor of vocum rector, vel guide lo- 


ä Nin 8 „ ON PS BOO ©, WT TN 
Altus Apollineum carmen depingit et ornat. - 


Baſſus aliz Doces, ingralſal, ſundat, et augets, 
The Treble chiefly captivates the vulgar 5 


r | 


But the Texor is the Ruler of Voices, and 


guide of tones; 


The 


* 


Or MUS1 0. 


: y 


| (59 


When an additional part was wanting, it was ; called Quinta 


| pare; and, if ill another was added, Sexta par. 
Now the' ſeveral parts of the ſcale are appropriated to FN 
_ ferent voices, I ſhall proceed to ſhew my Muſical Reader, what 


harmonies were chiefly uſed in accompanying the eight notes 
of the ſcale, aſcending and deſcending from any given note, 
and it ſeems. my | buſineſs carefully to remark the gradual 
changes, that have happened in melody and harmony, from 
this period. With reſpect to Melody, its flights will ever be 


ſo wild and capricious, as to elude all laws, or require a new - 


code every year; it is as ſubje&t to change as the ſurface of 


| the fea, or the fluctuating images of an active mind. But 
Harmony is ſomewhat more permanent; however, that cannot 


be long fixed. by immutable laws, as will be ſhewa in the 


courſe of this 590 where we ſhall preſent our readers, from 
time to time, With the general harmony, which was given to 


each note of the Baſe, in the aſcent and deſcent of the Dia- 


tonic Scale; which the French, during the preſent century, 


have diſtinguiſhed by the title of Regle de! Octave (7), 


f Tartint has remarked, with great truth, that there was no | 
modulation in the Modes or Keys of the fifteenth century, 
but what intrinſically belongs to the Tone or Key propoſed ; x 


and all the Muſic of es times remains js een and rigor- 
oully i in the Diatonic Scale (4). 


This purity, at preſent, ſeems 1 but E the 
want of variety in the melody and modulation was compenſated 


by accuracy of intonation, and perfection of Harmony; for as 


ſo few keys were uſed, but little temperament was required, 
coal, in the . ws for all che modulation ON | 


Lad 


4 The 8 eolours and ornaments; was * tpabliſied, — — 


the Lyrie Poem in 1700, by M. Delaire. Dick de Mn. N 


J While ch the Baſe fe OM - enriches Fu res, ues 
and completes the Harmony. e 2 Tartini, Trattato- dt Muſica, cap. 


(0 The * Permula fo called, v. P. 147. and Stillingfleet, P. 81. T7 | 
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0 The reader, who has ſtudied com- allow them only to the key note, and its 
poſition, or even accompaniment, will fifth; to all the reſt they give, a ſixth or 


ff 
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* 


e 
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be able, by comparing the harmony of a diſcord. | In old compöfitions, the har- 


an ancient and modern ſcale, to account mony of each. note in the ſcale ſeems 
for the different effects, ariling from the detached . and unconnected by relative 
two kinds of muſic. The old maſters ſel- ſounds}; and in the new, two chords ſel- 
dom uſed diſcords, except at a cloſe; and dom ſucceed each other, without bein 
often actompanied ſeven of the eight combined by ſome ſound, in.common with 
notes, in every key, with common bott. 
The moderns, on the contrar , | 


chords. x7 
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tiſed, could have every conſonance and interval nearly as per- 
fect, as they can be produced by voices or violins i x "oa 
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+ About the middle of the fixteenth © ſharp 4th and flat gth in ſuch abhorrence, 


F * 
— 


century, the ſharp yth of the key, aſ- that, to avoid them, they frequently 

cending, began to be accompanied by made the 7th of a key flat, even before a 
the 6th; indeed, before that period, if eloſe. e fa / Diabolus in Maß- 

the 7th of the key was ever uſed in the ca, has been ſaid by an eminent muſical 


baſe, it was made flat. writer, during the preſent century. 


1 The old; contrapuntiſts "held! the FLUX, Grad. ad Parn. 
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_ "ih" not common, or neceſſary, for the * CE, EG, AGF. Of this laſt modufa- 
ſounds of either of theſe ſcales, thus ac- tion, I can give no better illuſtration; than 


4 


companied, to be uſed in this regular the res: chant of Paleſtrina, from 
| 18. chiefly in his own hand-writing, 
no other harmony, than common chords, which will be deſcribed hereafter, 1111. 


manner; but the following baſes, with a Ms. chie 
perpetually occur, in ancient muſic; DC, ; 
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2 -Indec moſt of the attempts at ne that we . been 
able to diſcover, previous to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 


tury; ſeem only to diſgrace; and encumber melody. A ſuc- 
ceſſion of fourths or fifths, which was called Diateſſaronare, 
and Quintoier, with a very ſparing uſe of other Concords, 
would be very diſguſting to modern ears; and the flow man- 
ner in which thirds and ſixths were ar into favour, ſeem 
ſtill to prove the want of a temperament in the inſtruments, 


with which the voice was then accompanied. Theſe Concords, 


which, on this account, ſeem to have been ranked among Diſ- 
cords, by the ancients, perhaps acquired, from the ſame cauſe, 
the appellation of imperfe#, among the moderns (n). The Py- 


- thagorean diviſion of the ſcale ſeems to have been all, that the 
Muſicians, of thoſe times, had retained of the Ancient Muſic. 


Poetry Was, noyy ſunk into Gothic Barbariſm, and elegant Me- 
lody was, wholly unknown; for the Chants of the Church, to 
which Muſic ſeems now to have been wholly confined, offered 


little to the car, but Melodies that Og. F either. monotonous, or 
uncouth. 


Fr OR, while Harmony was refining, and receiving new 


| combinations, it was found, like other ſweet and luſcious | 
things, to want qualification, to keep off languor and ſatiety ; 


when ſome. bold Muſicians. had the courage and addreſs to 
| render, it piquant and intereſting by a mixture of DIS CORD, 


in order to ſtimulate attention; and thus by giving the ear a 
momentary, uneaſineſs, and keeping it in ſuſpence, its delight 
became the more exquiſite, when the diſcordant difficulty was - 


ſolved. And this contraſt of imperfection ſeems a neceſſary 
zeſt to all our enjoyments : in Painting, a tawdry glare of vivid 


colours without ſhade would but dazzie and ry N the fight; A 


1 8 


(m) Their ken into major hy this e and from oli lech of 


minor, which is given by ſome writers as effect on the ear, that they are ſo agree- 
a reaſon for their being called inperfedt able in ſucceſſion, and afford us a plea- 

concords, ſeems rather to entitle them to ſure peculiar” to themſelves, 
a F over all others : "tor 3 it is on | 
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and | to. delinexte Gigures;/|nvithour/;theiintepyendion of hut 
would be writing upon water. Sleep, if uninvited by ſa- 
tigue, would unwillingly a approach our dwelling z even Sun- 


: wo 2 8 — 
n — 3 — 
av” y 
. — — — — — SF, 4 
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* d 98 
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* 
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f: . thine would loſe all its charms, if not interrupted ſometimes 
1 buy clouds and darkneſs; and Happineſs itſelf, if monotonous, 
by and inceſſant, would . degenerate into apathy. - - Contraſt is the 
{| . great principle of beauty, in all the arts, and indeed through - 
* +» out the univerſe; for amidſt the wonderful order and fſym- 


metry, with which it is compoſed, an endleſs variety is diſco- 
verable in the proportions, forms; colours, .and qualifies, of mY 
Its moſt minute, as well as moſt magnificent parts.. _ 
Diſcord, in Muſical Compoſition, does not conſiſt in the 
exceſs or defect of intervals, which, when falſe, produce j Jar- 
gon, not Muſic; but in the warrantable and artful uſe of 
ſuch combinations, as, though too diſagreeable for the ear to 
dwell upon, or for the purpoſe of finiſhing a Muſical Period, 
| | yet ſo neceſſary are they to modern Counterpoint, and modern 
ll „„ 09 Harmony, without their relief, would atlate, and | 
„ „ loſe many of its moſt beautiful effects. 
1 . Difcords were very ſparingly uſed by the old maſters, who : 
OT . cotemporaty with Franchinus ; their laws were not ſoon 
q eſtabliſhed, and in ſcoring the firſt Maſſes that were printed in 
Neat] Italy, and thoſe compoſed before the Reformation, in England, 
Which are preſerved in MS. at Oxford, I find few diſeords te- 
gularly prepared and reſolved, except the 4th into the zd, or 
the 5th into the 6th; the 2d, en, or e we a Dileord pd 
the 6th, ſearcely ever occur (a). n 
% The firſt diſcord that — to have e 1473, es) is no other dif. 
been regularly uſed was the 7th; the next, Ford to be found than a 7th 22 by 
the 4th, ata cloſe; after this; the Z; and the 8th, and E upon ſharp 


then, the ninth. In a fragment of Canto 6th: _ 
Renan. by Bonadies, Tf, . 


1 0 4 % Rl 
1 f v 8 1 5 os” 


Fänchint quotes Punſabte, on the ſubjeR of Difeord ; but 
our countryman ſeems only to have uſed it in peng - nober, 
to which no accompaniment is given, or notes which lead 
from one Concord to another, in order to connect the Melo- 2 
dy. Franchinus is obſcure on the ſubje& of preparing and 
reſolving Diſcords; indeed he only mentions the 4th made a 
Diſcord by the 5th, though in the recapitulation = illuſtra- 
tion of his rules, he uſes, not only that, but the 7th, 5, gth, 
and 5th made a Diſcord by the 6th; which are almoſt all the 3 
Diſcords that were vices Ihe, near two centuries. after the publi- . if 
cation of his book. W „ 
But in a tract upon debe by 13 Tinctor, cited. 
_ likewiſe by P. Martini (4), the ſubje& is more clearly treated 
an by Franchinus, who wrote ſeveral years after hit : for- 
we ate there told, that every Diſcord. muſt be preceded. by a 
Concord, as the ſecond by the uniſon or zd; the 4th by the 


. 30 or 5th ; the 7th by the Eng or 8th, &c le). After 
is probable that the rule for y 4 piquant ſauce, than it tan bear. 
* aer originated from the Alder There is a very material difference be- 


inſkilful Eagers not Hitting them: 


and we find in the old church - muſic, com- 


poſed for voices only, no diſcords, but 
what were pre 


during the laſt century, it was elteemed a 


great licence to uſe 3 


viouſly a concord. 

(4) To. I. p. 215, 

Ws Whether Tinctor means lt 
| r or diſcords uſed as pa 
| a, is perhaps not certain; but in 


either cafe, a difeord ſhould be rendered 
ſupportable by twoconcords, one be fore its 
percuſſion, and one after it; that by paſl-, 


ing from one agreeable ſound to another, 
5 a ear LE not NN more of this acid - 


tween the uſe of difcords, as faſſmg-notes, | 


ared, and in ligature; even common time, is divided into two or four 
- of a prepared diſcord mould always be 


ſolution on an unactented parts on the 
© contrary, a tranſient diſeo 


1 wnaccented | art of a bar. 


| "ILY than the e, . 


and preparing and reſolving them, which 
I ſhall endeavour to explain: a bar, in - 


equal portions, timer, or parts; of theſe, _ 4 
the firſt and third are accented, the ſecond 1 7 8 
and fourth, traccented;, now the percuſſion 


on an accented part of a bar, and the re- 


ufed only as 

enerally firuck on ts 
A ſhorr example 55 

in notes will perhaps make a deeper im- 


a paſſing note, 18 
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. = ens „pie ſubject 10 been 1 well e amp- e miny notes in Ms 1 toi one 
1 þ ly treated by Dr. Pepuſch; Freati/e of note in the baſe, all that are not ſounds 
Wo | | Harmony, p. 41. and by Padre Martini, of the chord,which belongs tothe baſe, are 
id "RY | 5 5 5 fa 9910.di Contrap. that more examples need " paſſin ing-notes. And if the baſe is divided, 

. 8 5 not be added here; Iſhallonly, in general, then all are palin notes, in that parts. er. 
ol | | remind muſical ſtudents that, 1 in diviſions, cept, the firſt in a Soup. 155 "I" A 
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| with We after theſe ſoutids were clafſed into perſebs, and 
imperfect, Contords, and other intervals; called Diſcoras, were 
found practicable in compoſition, and, when diſereetly ma- 
naged, to add to the beauty and effect of Harmonical Combi- 
nations, it was natural to imagine that Melody and Harmony, 
like twin- ſiſters, would have grown up, and been refined and 
poliſhed: together. But the elder of the two Siſters, Melody, 
was long neglected, and ſuffered to run wild, while every 
method was uſed, which Science and diligence could deviſe, in 
order to cultivate” and improve the natural powers and agree- 
able qualities of Harmony. It was indeed a long time, before 
ſufficient attention had been given to Melody, to find that ſhe 
was capable of che leaſt improvement, or had a genius for any 
thing but Pfalmod); however, in riper years, ſhe was diſcovered 
to have many captivating. qualities, and to be ſuſceptible of 
grace, elegance, and. rern embelliſhment. which art and in- 
vention could ſuggeſt. This diſcovery, in proceſs of time, 
brought her into good company, and made her the delight of 
the moſt poliſhed and faſhionable part of the world, after hav- 
ing long aſſociated with the loweſt of the people; rioting in 
alehouſes with jolly. fellows, and roaring. in the ſtreets with 
| ballad fingers. At length, however, ſhe went upon the ſtage, 
and there, though indeed ſhe was accuſed of giving herſelf airs, 
and affecting the company of prinees and heroes, and manners 
of the ancient” Greeks, yet, of Whatever abſurdities ſhe was 
guilty i in her theatrical character, ſhe ſeems from rat to have 
derived all her favour and importance; as it was on the Stage 
that ſhe ſtüdied the public opinion, and acquired the approba- 
tion of perſons of ſenſibility, taſte, and diſcernment. But 
8 before we proceed to give her dramatic . We muſt 
relate what happened to her ſiſter, in the Church, | 
It has been already ſhewn (a) that Counterpoint,1 in the Church, 
desen by 8 parts to Plain en and, in ſecular- Muße, — 
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by harmoniging old tunes, as florid melody did, by variations 


tao theſe tunes. It was long before men bad the courage, or 


4 


genius, to invent new melodies ( 9. g 

It is a matter of ſurprize, that ſo little plain Counterpoint is, 
to be found, and, of this little, none correct, previous to attempts 
at imitation, fugue, and canon, contrivances to Which 


there was a very early tendency, in all probability, during times 


of extemporary Diſcant, before there was any ſuch thing Ad 


written Harmanyz for we find in the moſ ancient Muſic, in 


parts, which is come down to us, that Fugue and Canon had 
made a conſiderable progreſs, at the time it was compoſed (c) 


(3) W 4 in two parts wal neceſ. 


ſarily have been poor, and inſipid, while 
the modulation was fo confined, and diſ- 
cord ſo ſeldom uſed, This ſeems to ac- 
count for the rage of compoſing and hear- 
ing muſic in many parts, heaped one on 
the other, without much delicacy or ſe- 


leQion, that each chord might haue its 
full complement. Till faney, taſte, and 
expreſſion, had exiſtence, a ſolo or even 
duet, unaccompanied, muſt indeed have 
ö been as dull and ALL fog the | mu- 


The Song, or Round, Sumer is i eumen in, is à very ear - 
ly proof of the cultivation of this art; and the firſt compo- 
 fitions for the Church, or Maſſes in Muſic, that were printed. 


"feat ſocieties 2 the preſervation 1 | 


performance of ancient mulic, have ever 
pronounced them; hut either invention, 
refined tones, grace, and exquilite per- 


formance, are nugatory, or a ſolo, and . 
2 726: wong. have aje theirmeri at preſent, 
c 


as well as 


oruſes and pieces. 
(c) The:fallowing hm? by Jofquin, 


is the moſt ancient and accurate counters 


5 2 non Tay ne that 1 have hitherto | : 


J e 1 ' : 
On NN 1 
# 7 4 #3 * 
. % 
4 Z F 


i. 
* 


and which were e in the gttecoth endet are full of 


Canons and Fugues, of the moſt artificial and difficult con- 


ſtruction. What could have given birth ſo early to theſe 
mockeries, is a ſubject which merits ſome inveſtigation. 

Padre Martini (n) is of opinion that this ſpecies of com- 
poſition had its beginning in the following manner. The 


firſt compoſers having begun to add and6ther part to Canto 


Fermo, whith at the ſame time that it formed a different me- 


lody, was in harmony, or counterpoint, which is the union 


of different melodies, contrived that whatever part they ſuper- 
added to the chant, ſhould reſemble it as much as poſſible, if 
not throughout the movement, at leaſt in the ſubject. But as 


this Canto Fermo is ſometimes tranſpoſed from one Hexa- 


chord (or Proprieta del Canto) to another, in the ſame manner 
the imitations. of the ſeveral parts in counterpoint are made, 


1 in the uniſon or octave, and ſometimes in the 4th 


or 5th above or below; till taking great care that the inter- 
vals and ſyllables, or Solmiſation, are the ſame; that is, that 


the diſtance between .one ſound ps another, and the Solmi- 
ſation; or ſyllabic names of the ſounds, perfectly correſpond 


with thoſe of the ſubje&, or principal Chant (o). 


And it is eaſy to diſcover from the Skeleton of the Eceleſi· 


allical Modes, authentic and plagal, that this is the true ori- 
gin of "I; and all the wat of per: 1 


Arie 
divillon, 


Harmonic 
diviſion, 


(a) Saggio di 2 8 parte ada. Pref, added by Glareauns, a ao ds. | | 
p. XXVII. lation, or melody; as all the intervals 
(e) See above, p. 94, the Dünn. which the eight ancient eccleſiaſtical - 


Mgr ow the Hexachords, or, as they modes allow, in the key of A, are furniſh- 

are likewiſe called, proprieties, of the ed by the ſecond mode, or pla al of D; 

three original keys of G, C, and F. and C is ſupplied with all its ſounds by 
% The laſt four modes, which were the plagal of F. h 
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the church furniſhed the ſubje&s, and their anſwers; the ac- 
curacy of which was nr Wd the 4 of 5 e N 


niſh the moſt agreeable modulation, fo they are the only in- 


which the anſwer of a regular Canon or Fugue can be made (a). 
| All other replies are allowed by Theoriſts to be nothing but 


on paper, or even effect on the ear, will not demonſtrate the 
truth of an anſwer to a ſubject given, with ſuch certainty, as 


ing (9)- = * R 4 ; 4 * > 4 „ 3405; * £Y * 4 * * 
3 ** e 8 1. $2.3 2 
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belonging to tbe Hexac 


jor, the anſwer ſhould be in one of the e a b minor. (ef major. 
bother two Hexachords of F or G, its 41 -C FG major. on D E minor. 
and 5th, in the ſame intervals, and fyl- a de minor. If be major. 


luables. In a minor key the fame rules (5) Pietro Aaron, in his Lucidario in 
accident of b, &, or N, ſhould have ad- lowing little movement, as a proof, that a 


occur in the ſubject. The relative mi- * N in Oe 
nor keys toa ere and major to a mi- 
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Here we have all che keys; ; Ind; if theſe-fixed and funda- 
mental ſounds were filled up with the intermediate notes, we 
ſhould have all the ſcales whence the melody of Fugues and 
Canons was drawn, during almoſt three centuries. The chants of 


Hexachords. fs 
The Sth above god! obs; Klee or 5th tad FN de a "EY 
either major or minor, are its firſt-relatives; and as they fur- 


tervals, different from the identity of uniſon and oQave, in 
imitations. And the litera names of notes, their appearance 


Solmiſation; and it ſeems as if the Guidonian ſyllables would 
be more. uſeful. in a this Weit Af: hawk TR in ling- 


— 


ta) If, for 18 the ſubjeR of a nor, are; enn che 345 bal and 
fugue was delivered in as ſeries of notes zus below, which furniſh-i»jtations, but 
ord of C Ma- not an/lvers, to ſubjects of Fugue. 


ſhould be obſerved, remembering that no Maſica, publiſned 15645, gives the fol- 


miſſion in the anſwer, which does not Fugue, in e 1s not Always a 


O F 4 


have dwelt the longer on theſe firſt principles of Canon 
and Fugue, as the lives and labours of the primitive Fathers 


of Harmony were ſpent in eſtabliſhing, and thoſe of their 


immediate ſucceſſors, in producing ſuch illuſtrations of them, 
as were not only the delight of their own age, but are Tall 
the admiration; of every friend to the art. 

Though it has been frequently aſſerted, upon the en 
4 Lud. Guicciardini, and the Abbe du Bos, * Counterpoint 


was invented and firſt; cultivated in the Netherlands, yet it 


ſhould be remembered that Guido, who furniſhed the Muſical 
Scale and ſyſtem ſtill in uſe; Marchetto da Padua, who firſt 
attempted modern Chromatic, or Secular Modulation; - and 


Franchino Gafforio, Who produced the firſt en treatiſe . 


upon Compoſition, were Italians. 
It is well known, and generally allowed, that | it was the 4 
tom in the middle ages, during times of the greateſt mental dark- 


neſs, when reaſon and reflexion were the leaſt cultivated, for the 
prieſts, of almoſt every part of Europe, to viſit Rome, in order to 


learn Canto Fermo, and the manner of performing thoſe rites of 
the church, in which muſic. had any concern (c). 


Even thoſe 
hiſtorians who are the leaſt friends gern, and the moſt | 


xo of. £m Fd of = ir 1 ; 
be owned, were frivolous, and often fol- 


lowed with ſuch rigour and pedantry, as 


merited reprobation ; for all rules in mu- 


fic, deduced from any other principle than 


| Hees on the ear, are abſurd, If that ſenſe, 

which this art was invented to delight, 
be ſatisfied, what title bas the eye to take 
offence, though a ſharp, flat, or other 


accident, interrupt the apparent 1 N 
try of intervals? 


have been abandoned, more latitude, 


both of ſubject and reply, has been 
taken by the greateſt maſters of the art; 


tiffs for Agi maſters to inſtruct their 
as be. appear from the ſpecimens of their ſubjeQs. _ 
5 OOo 2 ready 


owe ver, it was chiefly 
in Fugues, Which were Wholly built on 
fragments of Canto fermo, that ſuch Rules 
were thought indi penſable; for in ſecu-. 
lar muſic, compoſed upon ſubjects of in- 
vention, where the eccleſiaſtical ſcales 


Alfred, ha 


abilities in bn OL 3 of 8 i 
which will be inſerted 1 in the courſe of 
the work. | 


It is upon the 6 chat Dr. Pe- | 
puſch has founded all his rules of Fu- 


gue: Treatiſe of Harmony; Mr. Mar- 
9 Traits de la Fugue, has likewiſe. 


ad recourſe to Solmi/ation, a la Fran- 


goiſe, for explaining his precepts ; and 


adre TOTS), in his learned and ad- 


mirable io di- Contrapunto, recom- 
mends 2 


champions, among the friends of maſterly 

compoſition, and local propriety. 
(e) Kin ng Pepin, Charlemagne, and 
applied to the Roman Pon- 


c demonſtration to ſtudents 
in church Muſic, Where Fugue and Can- 
on have ſtill, and will ever have, their 


- 
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ready to combat ſuperſtitiom and papal uſurpations (d), allow 

that it was only at the court of Rome that the arts of ele- 
gance and refinement were at all N br theſe 
times. 


And inthe | ORE pol: Shay we e firſt — of 6 


in four parts, and. Maſſes ſet. to figurative Muſic, it was for 
the uſe of the Pope's Chapel that the greateſt efforts of genius 
in compoſition were excited among the: candidates for favour 
in that art, by the double certainty: of having their labouts li- 
berally rewarded, and their productions well performed And 
if we find that many of the e of the Pontifical Cha- 
pel were Netherlanders, and the ſingers Spaniards, it does not 
neceſſarily follow that the Italians had either Counterpoint, or 
the art of ſinging, from the Low Countries, or from Spain. 
The Roman College of Singers had been eſtabliſhed and cele- 
brated during ſo many ages, that we may as well i TE theſe 


foreigners went to Rome to earn muſic, as to feach it. 


Me know, in later times, that many of the greateſt Muſiciatis 
of Europe have either had their carb in Italy, or thought 
it as neceſſary to viſit that country as the ancient Roman phi- 
loſophers to travel into Greece, or the Grecians into Egypt. 
Orlando di Laſſo, Handel, Haſle, Gluck, and J. C. Bach, 
went thither very early, and may be ſaid to ane: formed their 
ſtyles on the beſt models of that Oy G. 


(4) See Hume” 8 Hiſtor 


+ at t the cloſe that of Vind 00 rene his N 


of the reigns of . ii and Henry 


VIII. chap. 3. 


__  (e) The firſt noted of Orlando that 
were publiſned at Antwerp, by T Iman 

Suſato, 1555, were ſaid to be made à 1 

nouvelle co 8 aucun d'Italie; as 

the firſt pr 

| publiſhed in England, were faid to be 


uctions of Handel, that were 


compoſed zy an eminent ITALIAN maſter; 
Haſſe went very young into Italy, and was 


a ſcholar of AleſſandroScarlatti; however, 
_ his clear and graceful ſtyle more reſembled 


* 


tors in the natural, ſimple, and elegant 


manner of writing for the voĩce, than that 


of either Scarlatti, his maſter, or Kaiſer, 
his countryman, and firſt model. The late 
excellent compoſer, Mr. J. C. Bach, ſon 


and brother of two of the greateſt mufi- 


clans that ever exiſted, is allowed to have | 
been a fine player on keyed inſtruments, , 


before he went into Italy; but his vocal 
muſic is certainly more in the ed af 


ode chan of his native country. 


"The 


Rog 


7 MUD SAG? - an 


1 he new Juſquin went thither as a hel: ), during 
the pontificate of Sixtus the Fourth. And before the 


year 1600, the names of near twenty Spaniſh ſingers and 
compoſers are recorded, who were employed in the pontifi- 
cal chapel. Tet all this proves nothing more than that 


Muficians of great abilities, from whatever part of the world 
they came, were certain of encouragement there.” 79 1971s 
It is, however, very true, that-in the beginning of the x 


teenth century, many excellent Flemiſh compoſers were diſ- 
perſed all over Europe ; ; but the Netherlanders had long been 


in poſſeſſion” of its chief manufaQures and commerce; and, 
as the polite arts are children of affluence, and dependent on 


ſuperfluity for ſupport, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they 
would thrive well at this period, particularly during the 


reigns of the Emperors Charles the Fifth, and Francis the 


Firſt of France, "who were not only both lovers and encou- 


ragers of muſic,” but ſuch Enights-errant, that they lived 
leſs in their own capitals than elſewhere, and? we find that 
the arts followed them wherever they went. 
This reflexion will, perhaps, a little abate our n at 


the great number of 'muſicians which. French Flanders, and 
the Spaniſh' Netherlands, produced, if it be recollected that 
Bruſſels, Antwerp, Mons, Cambray, &c. were 1 


the reſidence 1 theſe " unificent' ae (e)- 


\ 


67 ) Adami, Offers. per ben regs 1 Co- 2 wrote, 5466; EY gives 2 more cook. . 
70 della Cap. Pont i,. p. 159.  derable liſt of ſuch as were then living. 


(g) Rabelais, in the prologue to the But as compoſitions of many of theſe 
third book of his Pantagruel, written in ſtill ſubfiſt, and as I ſhall hereafter have 
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1552, (woyez To. 5. Pp. 52. partie 2de. du 
Rabelais Moderne, 7 1752.) names 
ſixty et aultres joyenls Muficiens, whom 
he had heard perform, the chief of whom 

| were Netherlanders; and Lod. Guic- 
__ ciardini{Deſcrit. di tuiti i Pac Baſſi) enu- 


merates fourteen great 'muficians of that 


country, who were dead at the time he 


« # FY 


= 


occaſion to exhibit ſome of them, I ſhall 8 


not trouble my readers here with a dry 


catalogue of the names of perſons, Who 
though they may have been intereſting. 


to a great part of Europe, during the 
ſixteenth century, have been too long 


out of the world, to have many friends in 


it, at ** 
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With reſpect to the particular region, or eity in Europe, 
where Harmony was r cultivated, till other countries can 
produce an earlier ſpecimen of Muſic in parts than the Song, 
or Round, Sumer is i cumen in,” or refute the aſſertion of 


 TinRor, himſelf a Netherlander, in favour of our country- 


man, Dunſtable, who is likewiſe frequently cited by Fran- 
chinus, we ſeem to have the faireſt claim to the honour. 


If the Italians were the firſt, as they were - afterwards the | 


beſt muſicians, of modern times, they have been negligent, 
in not giving inconteſtible proofs of it. Bonadies, the maſ- 
ter of Franchinus, lived certainly as early as any other good 


compoſer in parts, of whom any thing is preſerved; but it 


muſt be allowed, that we are ſtill in poſſeſſion of works by 


Okenheim, Joſquin, Iſaac, and Brumel, who were neither 


Engliſhmen nott]talians, that ſurpaſs in excellence all that can 


be produced, of equal antiquity, by the inhabitants of England, 


Italy, or any other parts of the world. We ſhall there- 


fore, in juſtice to theſe. great Harmoniſts, and the countries 


vrhich gave them birth, e to ſpeak of them in chronologi- 
cal order, and give ſpecimens. of their works. 
And among theſe, JOHN OKENHE IM 3 the | 
firſt notice, as he is the oldeſt compoſer in parts, on the con- 
tinent, of whoſe works I have been able to find, any. remains. 
M. le Duchat, in his notes upon Rabelais, ſays he was a 


native of Hainault, and- e ee of St. Martin de Tours; ; 
but l believe this aſſertion was hazarded more with the pa- . 


triotic view of making Okenheim as much a Frenchman as 
poſſible, than from proof or conviction; for he was always 
ſpoken of as a Netherlander by his cotemporaries, Tinctor, 
Franchinus, and even in the Deploration, or Dirge, written 
upon his death, which his ſcholar, Juſquin, ſet to muſic in 
five parts, as Wen as in the followinge1 which was "IG by coal | 
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11 gricola, 7 r bonner, Wr 
 Foſquin des Pres, Gaſpard, "Brunel, ane, | 
Me parlea plus de Joyeuls chants, ne ris, 
Mai compoſes un ne recorderis,' © 
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There is ftill ole Dirge, 1 in Latin (% on tue death; of : 
Okeiihelith ſet to Muſic by Lupi, a Netherlander, and com- 

poſer of eminence in the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Many of whoſe Latin Motets, and French Songs, in parts, 


are preſerved in the Muſeum Collect ions, as are thoſe of Wel 
pel, the compoſer of the French Dephiration, juſt cited. 


Little more is recorded concerning the life of Okenkielns; 
than that he was a Netherlander, who flouriſhed in the 15th 
century, produced many learned and elaborate compoſitions | 
for the church; and had many ſcholars; by whom he ſeems 
to have been much beloved and reſpected. It is, indeed, often 
mentioned to his honour,” that he was the maſter of Juſ- 


quin (i): but he ſeems to have been as fortunate in a diſciple, 


as Juſquin in a maſter: as no great profeſſor is ſure of mak- 
ing great ſcholars in any art, unleſs he have genins and di- 
ligence to direct; and it is only from ſuch fortunate and 
rare coneurrences that the narrow limits of mediocrity are 
ſurpaſſed, or the wild 3 of et ardour re- 


ſtrained. 


None bs we Wage writers of the ſixteenth century = Ry 

get to tell us that Okenheim compoſed a Motet in thirty-ſix 
parts: of what theſe parts conſiſted, or how they were diſ- 
_ poſed, is not related by Ornithoparcus, ' Glareanus, Zarlino, 
or any one who mentions the circumſtance, which all ſeem to 
have etre tradition. But of our country man, Bird, a 
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Song is ſtill -preferived in forty parts (4); yet though 1 e 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


ſeen this effort of ' ſcience and labour, its effects muſt ſtill be 
left to imagination, for where ſhall we ond ery: Woes, aſſem- 
bled together, that are able to perform it ()? e 
We may, however, deduct from the e of Oken- 
Heim all the increaſe it received from the ſtory of his Poly- 
Phonic Com poſition, and there will ſtill remain ſufficient 


cauſe for the reſpect and wonder of Contrapuntiſts, in the 
fragments only of his works which have been preſerved in the 


Dodecachordon of Glareanus. 


was fond of the Katona in the cantus; that is, of compoſing 
a melody which may be ſung in various modes or keys, at the 
pleaſure of the performer, obſerving only the ratio, or rela- 
tion of conſonant notes in the harmony (n). From the fol- 
lowing ſingle part, which may be led off in any key, with 
either a flat, or a ſharp third, two other parts may be extract - 


This writer tells us, that he 


ed, a fifth lower, beginning at the diſtance of a pau en 
or Weben bg after bed other Woe ad aro nenen 


— 


7 ae, 


05 1 isin 135 poſſeſſion of Mr. 3 | 
in the Strand, and will de further deſcrib- 
| ed hereafter. 


(Y If there had been more frequent re- 
l of the Miferere of Leo, in 8 real 


parts, which Anſani had performed laſt 


year, 1781, at the Pantheon, by more 
than 40 voices, I can conceive from 
ſuch movements as were correctly ex 


ecuted, that the effects of the whole 
| would have been wonderful, and greatly 
have ſurpaſſed all the expeQation which 
the high reputation of the compoſer, and 

', the uncommon magnitude of the enter- 


prize, had excited. I am at preſent in 
.. Poſſeſſion of the Maſs by Benevoli, in 
twenty-four parts, for fix choirs, men- 
_ tioned p. 11, and a movement for twelve 


__ or treble voices, of __— ex- 


* I 


tent. 3 can 185 litle 3 in \ any 
of rheſe multiplied parts; but to make 


them move at all, without violatipg of rule, 


requires 1 meditation and experience. 
mM s ſeems'to imply no more than 
that the finger, as was * in old muſi 


6) 


ſnould himſelf diſcover and expreſs the ac- 
cidental flats and ſharps, without which, 


however eccleſiaſtical the melod might | 
look, the harmony would be into rat ez 


and indeed this kind of muſic ſeems more 
calculated to pleaſe the Eye than the Ear. 
(a) By this injunction of reſting a per- 
edt time, with the circular modal fign at 


the beginning all doubt is removed con- 


cerning the time of this movement, which 
is certainly triple, though ſome have er- 


roneouſſy imagined it to be in ne 


time. 
* 
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Oe n wid . a | Maſs Pl N and PIE 
voices, ad omnem tonm, which, as the words imply, might be 


ſung in any of the three. ſpecies of Diateſſaron, each part be- 


ginning at ut, re, mi, or in c, /, g, major, and d, e, a, minor, 
on which account no indicial Clef is marked; as the per- 
former, at ſetting off, has his choice of any of the modes, } 
or eccleſiaſtical keys. Indeed all the Fragments-from Oken- 
heim are inſerted in Glareanus without Bars, Clefs, or acci- 2 


* 


dental flats and ſh ars. : 
In whatever Tone the following Kyrie is begun by the Can- 


"tus; if the Altus takes the ſame note, and the Tenor and 
Baſe the oQave below, the Harmony will be found correct, 


provided the neceſſary flats and ſharps are remembered. The 
_ circle, with a note of interrogation, placed at the beginning of 
each line, where the Clef ſhould be, * to alk the n in 
"what * or Ger WY means to begin as FR. 
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Tele nnen are given rather as Weste or a Aktes . 


mined ſpirit of patient perſeveranee, than as models of imi- 
tation. In Muſie, different from all other arts, learning and 
labour ſeem to Bade preceded taſte and invention, from both 
which the times under conſideration are ſtill very remote. But 


AS the Chants of the Church were the ground-work. of all com- 
poſition at this period, the ears of the congregation, ſeem to 


have been leſs conſulted than the eye of the performer, who 


Was to ſolve. canonical myſteries, and diſcover latent beauties. 
of ingenuity and contrivance, about which the hearers were 
indifferent, provided the general Harmony was pleaſing. , Ho W- 
ever, the Performer's attention was kept on the ſtretch, and Þ 
perhaps he gained in | mental amuſement, what was wanting | 


in ſenſual, oy 
It is not certain an Okenbeim died; but he' is generally 


mentioned as a compoſer of the 145th century, and I have met 
with no proof of his exiſting in the next. In a ſet of old 
French ſongs, in five and fix parts, printed at Antwerp, 1 544, 


- there is the following Dirge on his death; the language ſeems. 


to be that of the 15th-century. The wake is printed entirely 
in black Breves, Semibreves, and Mißhims, which I have never 


| ſeen in Secular Muſic elſewhere, after the invention of types. 


_ printed i in-ſeparate parts, without bars, clefs;- or character 
for time. The difficulties I encountered in ſcoring this com- 
poſition are not to be deſcribed; and I am aſhamed to confeſs 

how much time and meditation I bellowed upon it; for, after 


1 oy 3 the clets * * other — _ the meaſure, 
1 was, 
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. * I was thrown: into deſpair -by - the Fan which i is aid to FER a. 

| - Sado, ung demiton plus bas, and I was. equally unable to find. 

A clef which would harmonize with the other parts, or make 

it a Canon to itſelf. At length, in ſcoring a five- part French 

; 8 by Joſquin, I diſcovered, by chance, what I ſhould never 

have found by ſtudy, that by the word Canon he does not al- 

ways mean a perpetual Fugue, but ſome myſtery which the 

performer i is to unravel; according to che definition of John 

— TinQor,. his cotemporary, who ſays: : < Canon oft regula vo- 

e Juntatem- compoſitorts Tub opscurITATE guadam tendens,” 

And the obſcurity in the preſent Canon ſeems only that of 

 Tranſpoſition.. The flat which is printed on the ſecond. ſpace 

1 implied the contralto clef; and by beginning the firſt note, 
Which i is likewiſe on the Tecond ſpace, half a tone lower, — 

on A, the whole will agree very well with the other parts. f 

"Another: reaſon for ſuppoſing. that nothing. more was meant, is 

that the Dirge is ſaid to be & cing parties; now, if another part 

were extracted in Canon with the Tenor, which I cannot ſee 

polſible, there would be a fixth part; and the harmony ſeems © 

complete without it. Before 1 exhibit x a Score of this Dirge, 257, 

5 I ſhall inſert a Fac-hmije of the Tenor part, Which is ſaid to * 
J3Jͤͤö0¹ovQd Canon, in order to afford the learned Muſical Reader an . 

175 I opportunity of exerciſing his ſagacity in its 9 LF it „ 

_ ſhould be different from that which I have given. — 
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The next great Contrapuntiſt, of the Flemiſh School, to 


Okenheim; was his Scholar, 105 IN DES PREZ, DEL 


PRATO, or, as he was ſtyled in Latin, LODOCUS PRA- 


TENSIS, the author of the preceding Dirge, whoſe compo- 


ſitions for the church, though long laid aſide, and become ob- 
ſolete by the gradual changes in Notation, continue ſtill to 


merit the attention of the curious. Indeed the laws and dif- 


ficulties of Canon; Fugue, Augmentation, Diminution, Re- 
verſion, and almoſt every other ſpecies of learned contrivance 
allowable in eceleſiaftical compoſitions for voices, were ne- 


ver ſo well obſer ved, or happily vanquiſhed, as by Joſquin; . | 


who. may juſtly be called the father of modern harmony, and 


the inventor of almoſt every ingenious contexture of its con- 
ſtituent parts, near a hundred years before the time of Paleſ- 


trina, Orlando di Laſſo, Tallis, or Bird, the great muſical lu- 


minaries of the 16th century, "whoſe names and works are 25 
till held in the higheſt reverence, by all true Judges and 


lovers of What appears to me "IF true and genuine 1 55 of 5 


Choral Compoſmions. 


This ingenious, learned, ak Wlan ens Wann is enu- 
mani by Lewis Guicciardini (a), among Flemiſh Muſicians. 
However, the conſtant addition of Pratenſis, or Del Prato, to 
his name, ſeems rather to make him a native of Prato in Tuſ- 
eany; and the frequent mention that is made of him by Ita- 


lian writers, implies at leaſt, if he was not a native of Italy, 
that he had lived there, d that his works were very familiar 


to them; for not only by the name of *Joſquino, Jodoco del . 


Prato, is he often mentioned by Franchinus, and all the muſi- By 
cal writers of Italy! in the next age, as a moſt excellent com- 


poſer, but by miſcellaneous writers, who only: ſpeak of muſic: 


incidentally, As a proof of this, I need give no better au- 
thority than the following 24 Se in e e rn 
cone: 1 


2 * 


e abe tutti 3 brut . * * - + 
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This author, ſpeaking of the operations of prejudice in fa- 
your of great names, tells us of the eagerneſs and delight 


with which a polite company of his acquaintance had read a 


copy of verſes, ſuppoſing them to have been written by San- 
nazaro, who afterwards, when it was certain that they were 
not of his compoſition, thought them execrable. * So like- 
« wiſe, ſays one of the interlocutors, a Motet ſung before the 
<< Ducheſs of Urbino, was unnoticed,. * Ut: Nn to be 
the production of Jun. | 

Franchinus (4), enumerating the great Malicians/ a his 
time, ſpecifies Tinctor, Gulielmus, Guarnerius, Jaſqum de 
Pret, Gaſpar, Agricola, Loyſet, Obrecht, Brumel, r, and 


calls them 10ſt. delightful Compoſers 7 oY. 


Ihe fame author, in another work (d), lets 1 us > "OR that 
he had been perſonally acquainted with joſquin: for, {peaking | 
of ſome inaccuracies in the Seſquialterate proportion, he 
fays: Di queſti inconventents ne- advertite gia molti anni pa. 
"6 ati Juſquin Deſpriet et Gaſpar digniſimi Compoſitori. This 
was printed in 1508, ſo that “ many years ago,” muſt throw 


theſe compoſers, far back into the 1 5th, century; and, he adds, 
though they acquieſced in my opinions, yet, having been 
* corrupted by long habit, they were unable to adopt them. 


Zarlino (e), who likewiſe ſpeaks. of him among the pratici 
periti, gives another inſtance, of predilection in favour of 
Juſquin at Rome , © which, ſays he, was at the expence of 
„my friend, the admirable. Adrian Willaert, who has often him- 
« ſelf confirmed the fat.” The Motet verbum bonum et Suaue, 


for ſix voices (g), having been long performed in the Pontifi- 


cal Chapel at Rome, on the feſtival of our Lady; as the pro» 


duction of ane was e to be ane af the fineſt a 


© Prat. Muſ. lib. iii. cap, 12. ms 4 3 St p · 346. „ 
(e) Jocundiſſimi Compaſitores. by (3 Ib. p. 175. 3 
(a) my ac. Miu. opus yk Trad (gs) We ſhall have W to 
5« Cap. 6. | ſpeak of 2 9 hereafter, 50 
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ſitions * the time; but Willaert, having quitted Flanders, in 
"dr to viſit. Rows, in the time of Leo X. and finding that 


this Motet was ſung as the compoſition of Joſquin, whoſe 


name was affixed to it in the Chapel books, ventured to de- 
clare it to be his own work, and not that of the famous Joſ- 


quin : but ſo great was the ignorance, envy, and prejudice of 
the ſingers, that, after this declaration, the Motet was never 


again performed in the Pontifical Chapel. 


Adami (4), in his hiſtorical liſt of the Singers in the Pope 8 


Chapel, mentions Joſquin next to Guido, as one of the great 
cultivators and ſupporters of Church Muſic; he calls him 


« Uomo inſigne per l inventione, and ſays that he was a Singer 
in the Pontifical Chapel during the time of Sixtus the F ourth (i). 
After quitting Italy he was appointed Maeſtro di Capella to 
Lewis the Twelfth of France, who reigned from 1498 to 1515, 
and it is hardly probable that ſuch an honour ſhould have been 
_ conferred upon him till he had arrived at great eminence in his 
profeſſion ; he muſt either have acquired the public favour by 
his works or performance, before he could be noticed by a ſo- 

vereign: indeed the impediments to their approximation muſt 


have been reciprocal, and it has been well obſerved, that it is 


as difficult for a prince to get at a man of merit, as it is for : a 


man of merit to approach a prince. 
It is related (i), that when Joſquin was firſt eines into 
the ſervice of Lewis, he had been promiſed a benefice by his 


majeſty (1); but this prince, contrary to his uſual e for 
he was in general both juſt and liberal, forgot the promiſe he 
had made to his Maeſtro di Capella; when Joſquin, after ſuf- 
fering great inconvenience from the ſhortneſs of his Majeſty's 
ee ventured by a ſingular expedient t to remind bim public- 


: 


650 Oer. per ben regolare i Coro della (#) Glareano, Dodecachordon, p. 44 I, 
Cap. Pontif. ) This ſeems to imply _ On 
(i) This pontiff e from 1471 to was an Ecclefiaſtic. | 
1484. 


Vor. II. | 3 "be 3 ly 


e —» 


2 ing Joſquin's reſidence at the court of France, has been record- 
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ly of his promiſe, without giving offence ; for being com- 1 
manded to compoſe a Motet for the Chapel Royal, he choſe 
; part of the 119th Pſalm : Memor eſto verb: tui ſervo tus; Oh 


ſet in ſo ſupplicating and exquiſite a manner, that it was uni- 
verſally admired, particularly by the King, who was not only 
charmed with the muſic, but felt the force of the words ſo 


ring on him the promiſed preferment. For which act of juſ- 
tice and munificence, Joſquin, with equal felicity, compoſed, 
as a hymn of gratitude, another part of the ſame Pſalm: 
| Bonitatem feciſti cum ſervo tuo Domine, Oh Lord, en haſt 


and humour, as well as muſical genius; of which Glareanus 


compoſition. 


8 * 


* 


% think of thy ſervant, as concerning thy word;“ 5 Th he 


effectually, that he ſoon after granted his petition, by confer- 


% dealt graciouſly with thy ſervant.” _ 
Joſquin ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of a certain vein of wit 


has given his readers ſeveral inſtances, beſides thoſe juſt related. 
In conſequence of the long procraſtination of the performance 
of Lewis XIIth's promiſe relative to the benefice, Joſquin ap- 
lied to a nobleman, in high favour at court, to uſe his intereſt 
with this prince in his behalf, who, encouraging his hopes 
with proteſtations of zeal for his ſervice, conſtantly ended 
with ſaying, © I ſhall take care of this buſineſs, let me alone 
Laiſſe faire moi, (laifſer moi faire) when, at length, Joſquin 
tired of this vain and fruitleſs aſſurance, turned it into Solmi- 
ſation, and compoſed an entire Maſs on theſe ſyllables of the 


Hexachords : La fol fa re mi; which Maſs is among the pro- 
ductions of our author in the Brit. Mul. and 1 is an macho 9 


The following circum Sands. which W dined "Rey 


ed both by Glareanus (n) and Merſennus (2). Theſe writers in- 
form us, that Lewis, though Muſic afforded him great plea- 
ſure, had ſo weak and inflexible a a voice, that he never was 


( Ubi ſupra. | . 00 Harm. Univ. Lis. de la Pain. p. 44. 
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able to ſing a tune, and that he defied his Maeſtro di Capella 
to compole a piece of Muſic in which it was poſſible for him 


to bear a part. However the Muſician accepted the challenge, 


and compoſed a canon for two voices, to which he added two 


other parts, one of which had nothing more to do than to ſuſ- 


tain a ſingle ſound, and the other only the key note, and its 
fifth, to be ſung alternately. Joſquin gave his Majeſty the 
choice of theſe two parts, and beginning with the long note, 


after ſome time, his royal ſcholar was enabled to continue it, 
as a drone to the candy, in deſpite of nature, which had never 


intended him for a ſinger (o). 
Rabelais, in his prologue to the third book of Pantagruel, 
places Joſquin des Prez at the head of all the fifty-nine Foyeuts 


Muſicines whom he had formerly heard (p). Joſquin, among 


Muſicians, was the Giant of his time, and ſeems to have ar- 
rived at that univerſal monarchy and dominion over the affec- 
tions and paſſions of the muſical part of mankind, that has 
been mentioned above (2). Indeed his compoſitions ſeem to 
have been as well known, and as much praiſed throughout 
Europe, at the beginning of the 16th century, as Handel 's 
were, in England, about forty years ago. 

In the muſic book of Prince Henry, afterwards Haney VIII. 
which is preſerved in the Pepys collection at Cambridge, there 
are ſeveral of his compoſitions ; and we are told that Anne of 


Boleyn, during her refidence in France, had collected and 
learned a great number of them. In a very beautiful MS. at 
the Britiſh Muſeum (7), conſiſting of French Songs of the 


15th century, in three and four parts, there are likewiſe many 


of W ee Wy But re "ork capital collection 


of 


(o) This N is td. in 1 Glerea- (90 p. 441. di 
aus, and Merſennus, «bi ſupra. (r) Bib, Reg. 20. A. 3 


( Rabelais died in 1552, at ſeventy (5) The names of the other compoſers | 


years of age; ſo that he might: have beard in this MS. are Heyne, Brumel, and 
Joſquin while he was in the ſervice of Creſpieres. The parts are generally So- 
1 XII ch. pPrano, Tenor on the third line, and Con- 
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of his works, and of cotemporary Contrapuntiſts, which, | 
believe, is now ſubſiſting, is that of the Britiſh Muſeum, al- 
ready deſcribed (2); and as theſe productions are not only pre- 
cious, from their age and ſcarcity, but intrinſic worth, I ſhall 
here be the more ample and diffuſe i in my extracts aud accounts 
of them. 

My firſt intention was only to tranſeribe from this collection 
two or three movements of Joſquin's celebrated Maſs upon 
the old tune, called Homme Arme, as ſpecimens of his ſtyle; 
but J was fo drawn on and amuſed by the author's ingenious 
and curious contrivances, that I ſcored the whole maſs and ſe- 

veral others, and regard them as the moſt ſubtle and elaborate 
productions that I have ever ſeen in this kind of writing. 

Joſquin's Maſs, Sine Nomine (u), conſiſting of upwards. of 
twenty movements, is wholly made up of Canons in the dif- 

ferent intervals of Diateſſaron, Diapente, Diapaſon ; and one, 


very curious, in the ſecond above, and another 1 in the ſecond 
below the ſubject. 


Canon, un ton plus haut. 


XL TO 
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Ad part which is wri tten in the Baſe- 
Clef on the fourth line, is called concor- 


tra Tenor in the elef of F, chart on «as 5 
third or fourth line, or of C on the fifth. 


In Joſquin's compoſitions, and in two or 
three more, the under part is called Bas- 
sus, and this is the earlieſt ufe which I 
have ſeen made of the word. Theſe 


Songs are chiefly in Fugue, and all in 
The treble clef on 


and 
then the ſecond part is in the Soprano, the 


common time, 


the ſecond line only occurs once, 


third in the Alto tenore, and the fourth 
in the common. baſe, In the firſt ſong the 


Heco, del P. Pontio, ** | 


dans, a term ſtill uſed by the French for 
the Middle Baſe : they have n, 5 
Concordans, ogy: B Ae contre. 

(z) P. 44 n 

(29 Tit 18 3 title given by the oldi 
Maſters to! ſuch Maſſes as were not com- 
poſed on Fragments of Canto Fermo, or- 
on Old Tunes, but on a ſubject invented 
by the author. See Ragionamenti di Mau- 
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Sometimes the Epen or upper part, is to be drawn out of 


the altus, and ſometimes out of the tenor, or baſe, without 
being written; a taſk the more difficult, as the bgn where 


they are to begin is frequently omitted. 


Theſe compoſitions muſt have been ſtudied, and denen 
rehearſed, before their performance; for though no rapidity of 
execution is required, yet, as there are no bars, and the value 
of the notes is frequently changed by poſition, as well as by 
the modal ſigns, upon very ſhort notice, this, Jained to the 
difficult ſolution of the Canons, muſt have made it impoſſible 


for them to have been ſung at ſight, even by thoſe who were - 
accuſtomes to the notation, 


There are more than twenty 3 by Jolquin, in- 
forte in Glareanus, among which are ſeveral from his cele- 
brated Maſs, / Homme Arme. P. Martini (x) ſuppoſes the ſub- 
ject of it to have been the tune of a Provengal ſong: # canto 
d'una certa Canzone Provenzale: but though I have taken great 
pains, both by enquiry and reading, to find the words to which 
this old melody uſed to be ſung, yet I have never been ſueceſs- 
ful. Nothing, however, has appeared to me more probable, 

than that this is the famous Cantilena Rolandi, or air to the 
ſong which the French armed Champion uſed to fing at the head 
of the army, in honour on their Hero Roland, in advancing to 


attack an enemy ( ). 


| 3 


(x) Saggio di Courap Parte 1mas . 


0) See above, p. 275. 
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But whatever may have been the import or merit of the 
poem, the tune was in ſuch favour among Compoſers, at the 
end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century, that not 
only Joſquin compoſed two different maſſes upon it, but De 
'Orto, Pipilare, Brumel, Pierre de la Rue, and, afterwards, 
Morales, and Paleſtrina, in friendly contention, and trials of 


kill, made it the theme of very elaborate compoſitions for the 
Church (2). 


In every movement of Joſquin? s Maſs, ſome part or other, 
but generally the Tenor, is ſinging the tune in different notes 
and meaſures: ſometimes in augmentation, and ſometimes in 
diminution. In the Kyrze, or firſt movement, the tenor has 
the firſt part of the tune, which the ſuperius, or upper part, 
had led off; in the next movement, or Chriſte, it has the ſecond 
part. In the third, fourth, and ſixth movements, the tenor 
has the ſubject-tune in different and difficult notations, and in 
the fifth and ſeventh, the ſame part ſings it in retro, or, as it is 
called in the muſical technica of the times, cancrixans. 4 
In the Sanctus, the ſoprano leads off the ſubject, in D minor, 
moving in breves and ſemibreves, accompanied by the tenor, 
in a free and airy melody; and, after fix bars, the counter- 
tenor ſings the theme, in F major, and in augmentation ; when 
the firſt part is finiſhed, the baſe leads off a new ſubject of cloſe 
imitation between has. the tenor, and the ſoprano; and while 
the counter-tenor 1s {inging the ſecond part of the tune, the 
intelligent muſician will fee ſeveral 1 ingen contrivances in 
the other three parts. 
The next movement, Pleni fant, is only in trio ; 11 5 the 
ſubjeQs of fugue are ſo well treated, and the texture of the 
Parts is ſo maſterly, that I ſhall prejent' it to my. readers. 


15 . * 12 


(20 Thoſe of Joſquin are both . 


ed, as is that of De la Rue, in the Mu- 


urn Collection; and I have made a fcore 


of Paleſtrina's from the ſingle parts which 


Zacconi has inſerted in his Praf. Muſ. 
printed at Ven. 1596, which, though it 


contains many amin d combinations 
and contrivances, is in nothing ſuperior 
to that of Joſquin, except in clearneſs 
and facility; advantages, that a period 
of near a hundred years had . gi- 
ven to muſic in general. 
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Whoever examines the compoſitions of Joſquin in ſcore, 
will find that no notes have had admiſſion by chance, or for 
the ſake of rempliſſage, but that, like the prints of Hogarth, 
every thing not only contributes to the principal deſign and 
harmony of the whole, but has a eu character, and mean 
ing in itſelf. 8 Nt 

The 92 has many e curious contrivances in moto contrarin, 
double counterpoint, &c. in three parts; while a fourth is till 5 
linging Homme Arms. In the two next movements, © Benedictus 

gęui venit, and * In Nomine, by a curious ſpecies of con- 
trivance, Duos are formed by two parts ſinging the ſame inter- 
vals in different meaſures: that is, while one performs the me- 

| lody in ſemibreves, the other ſings it in minims, and è contra. 
After furniſhing'the muſical ſtudent with this hint at a ſolution, 
I ſhall preſent him with theſe ſhort movements in the ſame 
manner as they appear in the 1 . and leave * 
* to his ee | e | 


Duo in unum. 


 Benedh aus qui venit. 
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- where three parts, in different meaſures, are drawn out of one: 
3 rria in unum. At the e of this: canon, three Charac- . 


4 | ters br time are Slack over each her, thus F: : but a8 it is 3 in- * 


ſerted by Glareanus with its ſolution, 1 ſhall only refer the cu- 
rious reader to p. 442 of the Dadecaclordon. ; 


' which the ſuperivs, or upper part, performs the tune in Longs 
and Breves, with this direction, clama ne cefſes; which =. 
: perpetual ſinging, without keeping any of the reſts that war 
occur, allowing only for the time of the notes. FB 
three parts are in cloſe fugue, during the whole movement, 9% uf 


5 often in canon, the tiſſue of a is carried on with-wonder- 
2 ul art and ingenuity... 


8 any of Joſquin's other maſſes, but than any of his motets, or 
ſongs, I think there are many of his compoſitions which ma- } 
nifeſt equal By and yr. are more clear, natural, and 


beginning 6c Fayſans regris” 5 is truly curious: the tenor and 
baſe are in conſfant canon, a 


0 £9, | a of Malle traits 5 . and 3 . 


The next + movement, ec Aen. Bei 5 in n four parts, i is an dex 


"Kee this, 1 is a 1 n to he lame 5 oy 
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The next, and laſt movement, is a third Agnus Dei, * 4. in 1 


I be other 


, $294) 


But though this maſs bat not ly been n more ar than 


plealing. 1 + 
The Ofanna, in His maſk upon the melody y | of an aff fokg 


the other two parts in free fu- | 
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The Benedictus of the faine Maſs is almoft a double Canon in four parts, upon two very 
Dent Suhjects; that of the Tenor and Baſe being a fragment of the old tune, FAYSANS REGRETS. 
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His maſs, called Didadi, is likewiſe a very curious and ela- 


on compoſition, on a tune that was probably well known 


in the time of Joſquin, and which the tenor part is continually 
fnging i in different meaſures, of ſo uncommon a kind, that 


the author has thought it neceſſary not only to give their 78% 


lution in notes, but to place at che ane of Fach, one of the 
- e — oh Frein 2 ont — S ee * 
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frrequentiy of difficult ſolution, only one part is allowed. 
Joſquin's *© Miſa, Sine Nomine, is almoſt the only one Skich 


_..be compoſed 1 without taking a Chant or old tune for his theme; but 
the writing upon vulgar melodies was not a practice peculiar to 
bim, for Pierre de la Rue, Brumel, Mouton, Gaſpar, Fevin, N 
Ei Feum, and all his cotemporaries, did the ſame, as appears by the . 
titles of their Maſſes i in the ſame collection; and Zarlino % long 
"2 after, tells us, that it was an ancient coftba; which fill prevailed _ 
in his time, not to — a Maſs, unleſs 122 70 a bg theme kn 
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h monements, | «Rn TRUE e 75 be arg 5 
Qui toll Sor _. & crucifixus, 4 "Sanftus. . 
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His maſs, 6 Ih; © Bare Vi Aire abounds with canons, fu- . 
bd gues, and imitations, of admirable contrivance. Almoſt every 
movement is in five parts, yet only four are printed, as ſome 

two of them are conſtantly in canon, for which, though 


"Bo The N give theſe. 3s * N the fo Yao of ths: : 


types of his Rhythmical proportions in 
alluſion to the Song wnich he had taken perfect Mood, or Ternary Meaſure, O 


as the theme of his Maſs: adi, from _ one Long a 15 2 to 3 2 05 
Dad, being the Italian word for Die, 2255 
and Di dadi, as it ſhould have been print- 8 


of a popular Song upon Hazard or Gam- 
ing in general, during the fifteenth den- 
YN, One. * — E fair: 


n. P, mma . 


Dado, or Die, by the proportions in the 
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5 or ſubject, taken from a well known Chant, Motet, or Song. 
* Glateanus (c) informs us, likewiſe, that hardly any Maſs was 
* eohipoſed in his time, except upon an old ſubje&;- os 24 
That Chants, and the Canto Fermo, to which the db, 
8 & the Church had been ſung for many ages, ſhould be made 
wu the ſubjeR, or baſis of Counterpoint, | in the Church, had ſome- . > 
„ + thing of piety and propriety in it, which would naturally ſilence 
| | cenſure, and incline the heads and rulers of eccleſiaſtical rites | 
 -- toexcule, if not encourage, the attempt; but when Compoſers 
_ polluted pious ears with the light and contaminated ſtrains of 
the yulgar and licentious, moſt profanely adapted to humble 
ſupplications, Hymns of praiſe, or ſaered injunctions, the ſen- 
timents of which myſt be perpetually driven from the minds of 
8 congregation, by the frequent repetition of theſe profane. 
= fragments, in all the ſeveral parts of a Chorus, they abuſed the 
Privilege they had obtained of harmonizing the Chants, and 
diſcovered an egregious want. of underſtanding, decorum, and 
= reverence, for 19 5 go rite SUP . were © appointed 
1 „ =) 
"= Toſguin' 8 Maſſes, though r more re frequently cited and ce- | 
| lebrated by muſical writers, than thoſe of any other author, 
and, indeed, than any of his other works, ſeem to me inferior 
do his Motets i in every reſpect; for theſe are not only all com- 
poſed upon ſubjects of his own invention, or upon enen ; 
1 — the moſt beautiful and jel Chants of the Church, but i in 
" . "ty le more clear and pleaſing... The following Motet, Which f is 
En - 66 01 "Eighth of the fourth Book della Corona, will afford the mu- 
| © fieal reader an opportunity of forming a judgment of the ſolem- 
| 1 5 8 | nity and ſcience with which he treated ſacred ſubjefts. 


= =P; er of fer hadie Miſe, | "bis Court, ſung Clement Marot's 7: 00 3 
1 gu non em antiqua Themate quapian de- tion of the Pſalms, when they firſt ap. | 
ee, 0 | ed, to the tunes of favourite Songs; 
| WW - e mot BY however be mode. "hes time, all Melody was P s Plat 
: 24 con ned to Jolquin and his otemporaries, 9 : Bayle, Att. F 
* 5 for we find that Francis * Firſt 0 al : oy" * 7 - 
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- a)- This vas a 3 point with Handel, as may : 


(86) 


4 


be ſeen | in the 18 Allegro as his 18* Organ con- 
certo, and in ſeveral of his Choruſes. ; 8 
The Imitation here, a ConTRE-TEMs, is admira- 


- ble, and has ferved as a Model to Corelli,in the 
ALLA BREVE Fugue of his 18 Concerto, and to 
many others. 15 


im U 65146 507 


In the third and fourth collection of Motets publiſhed at 
the beginning of the fixteenth Century, under the title of 


Motetti della Corona, there are many by Joſquin, which are 


truly admirable, particularly a M: rere for five voices, which, 
as it conſiſts of three movements, is too long to be inſerted in a 


work of this kind, but appears to me a model of choral com- 
poſition, without inſtruments; as the ſubjects of fugue and 


imitation are imple, and free from ſecular levity; the ſtyle i is 
Lind and nn e rh the harmony pure; the imitations are 


Ferm, to. which the ſecond: tenor is wholly confined: re- 


Peating it, in the firſt part, a note lower every time, — 


ginning at the fifth of the key, and deſeending to 
on in the ſecond part, aſcending i in the ſame 1 


in the third part, Soginnigg, at the fifth, and * to alte 


key note bk & - ELF +q* dep poets; par 5 
This ſpecies of aber eee has been f eque 


echſuted and ſtigmati zed by the name of pedantry, and Gothic 22 


barbariſm, which, perhaps, it it would nom deſerve, out of the 
Church; but in the time of Joſquin, when there was little me- 
lody, and no grace in the arrangement, or meaſure of Ving le 
notes; the ſcience of harmony, or ingenuity of contrivance 


in the combination of ſimultaneous Sounds, or Mufie in parts, 


as it was the chief employment of the Student, and ambition 


of the Compoſer, ſo the merit of both, and the degree of regard 


beſtowed upon them by poſterity, ſhould be Proportioned to 


kheir ſucceſs, in what was their chief object, and not in what 


had no exiſtence at the time in which theſe Muſicians: lived. 
Another apology offers itſelf for Joſquin, as well as for his 
ſcholars; and followers, who compoſed for the Church: which 
1s, that pure harmony, and contrivance, are leſs fayourable to 
that kind of levity which is infeparable from Airs clothed with 
little harmony, which ſeem * oy the F of, tao 
allen]: * ee e 


With 


; and all conſtructed upon a fragment of Canto 
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1 With reſpe& to. ſome of Joſquin's contrivances, ſuch! as. 
[i Auge e Diminutions, and Inverſions of the Melody, 
expreſſed by the barbarous Latin verb Cancrixare, from the re- 
| 1 tttograde motion of the crab, they were certainly purſued to an 
. exceſs; but to ſubdue difficulties, has ever been eſteemed a 
merit of a certain kind, in all the arts, and treated with reſpe& 
by artiſts. Michael Angelo, in delineating the difficult attitudes 
into which he choſe to throw many figures in his works, and 
which other artiſts had not courage, or, perhaps, abilities to at- 
| tempt, procured himſelf a great name among the judges of 
[* | corre& drawing, and bold deſign; though a great part of the 
1 ſpeQator's pleaſure in viewing them, muſt- ariſe from reflect- 
| ing on the difficulty of the undertaking, There are different 
ö | roads to the temple of Fame in every art; and that which 
was followed by Joſquin, and his emulators, was too full of 
: | thorns, brambles, and impediments, to be purſued by men of 
common diligence and abilities. Painting and ſculpture, which 
are to delight and deceive the eye, do not, any more than Muſic, 
confine their powers to the mere endeavour at pleaſing the 
ſenſe, of which they are the object; and there are Pictures, 
Statues, and Muſical compoſitions, which afford very little 
pleaſure to the eye or ear, but what is intellectual, and ariſes 
from refleQing on the learning, correctneſs, and great labour | 
whick the artiſt muſt have beſtowed on them. __ 
Canons of difficult ſolution, were, to Muſicians, a en 
of problem, and ſerved more to exerciſe the mind than Pleaſe 
„„ the ſenſe; and, though a peculiar genius, or penetration, is re- 
1 quiſite for the quick diſcovery of riddles and rebuſſes, yet, ſtill 
1 1 more cunning is neceſſary to their production; and, however 
| 0 cCciontemptuoufly theſe harmonical contrivances may be treated 
| by the lazy lovers of more airy and ſimple compoſitions, the 
ſtudy of them is ſtill of ſuch uſe to Muſical ſtudents, in their 
private exerciſes, that a profound and good Contrapuntiſt has, 


| Perhaps, never yet been made by other means. Thoſe who 
- ; 1 Ros W FE Ef 8 


„„ 0. dog 


|. 
* 


deſpiſe this ſeeming Gothic pedantry too much, teſemble ſuch 
half-bred icholars, as have expected to arrive at a conſummate 
knowledge of the Roman Claſſics, without ſubmitting to the 
drudgery of Grammar and Syntax. Indeed a great Com- 
poſer has, perhaps, never exiſted ſince the invention of Coun- 
terpoint, who, at his moments, of leiſure, has not attempted to 
manifeſt ſuperior. learning and ſkill, in the production of 
Canons, and other difficult arrangements and combinations of 
ſound; and who, if he ſucceeded, was not vain of his abilities. 
Before the cultivation of Dramatic Muſic, as Canon and Fugue 
were univerſally ſtudied and reverenced, they were brought to * + 
ſuch a degree of perfection, as is wonderful; and though good 20 
_ taſte has long baniſhed them from the 8 yet the Church is © 
and Chamber ſtill, occaſionally, retain them, with great pro- 
priety ; in the Church they preclude levity, and! in the Cham- [ 
ber exerciſe ingenuity. | - = 
As Euclid ranks firſt among ancient geometricians, 10 Joſquin, 
for the number, difficulty, and excellence of his Muſical 
Canons, ſeems entitled to the firſt place among the old Com- 
poſers, who have been moſt aſſiduous and ſucceſsful in the cul- 
tivation of this difficult ſpecies of Muſical calculation. 
But though the ſtyle of Joſquin, even in his en 8 2! 
ſitions, is grave, and chiefly in Fugue, Imitation, and other con- 5 nl 
trivances, with little Air or Melody; yet this defect is amply = 
ſupplied to Contrapuntiſts, and lovers of Choral Muſic, by pu- 4 
rity of harmony, and ingenuity of deſign. Indeed, I have ne- 
ver ſeen, among all his productions that I have ſcored, a ſingle 
movement which is not ſtamped with ſome mark of the great 
maſter. And though Fugue and Canon were ſo univerſally 
cultivated in his time, when there were many men of abilities 
in this elaborate and complicated kind of writing ; there is ſuch 
a manifeſt ſuperiority in his powers, ſuch a ſimple majeſty in 
his ideas, and fack — of ku a as N yy the 
"== he received. 9 5 
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Yet, notwithſtanding the eminence to which our great Con- 
trapuntift arrived, neither his fame nor his fortune, his protec- 
tors, nor friends, ſeem to have exempted him from mortifica- 
tions, during the time he was in Italy; when he ſeems to have 

| complained to his friend Serafino Acquillano, the poet, of the 
ſplendot in which ſome faſhionable buffoons lived, while he 
was in want and obſcurity. A Sonnet, which was produced on 
the occaſion, is preſerved by Zarlino, which we ſhall preſent to 

our readers, though it will perhaps be ſaid to border a little on 

that clinquant and concetto, of which Boileau ben 278 
Tatts. : DEER | 
Sonnet on Joſquin des Prez. 


| Gioſyuin non dir che'l ciel ſia crude e empio, 
Che tadornd de fi ſoblime ingegno : 
, Et Halcun veſte ben, laſcia bb (aegno; 
Che di cid gode alcun Buffone 0 Sempis 
Da quel ci io ti dirò prendi Peſſempio ; 
L. argento e Lor, che da ſe ſteſs e de $/10, 
a S'. moſira nudo, 2 fol 7 veſte ul ba. . 
1 Quando 1 adorna alcun Theatro d Tempio O 
* favor di coftor vien preſto manco, 
E mille volte il d, foa pur g zoconda, 
Si muta il Hao lor di nero in bianco. 
Ma chi hid virtù, gira & ſuo modo il 8 
Comꝰ huom che nuota e ha la Zucca al france, 


Netti 1 fott acgua . non teme ii we { e). 
" Joſquin, 


. 0 Ne'er fa a, © O Joſquin, Fates 7 10 bee | 


unju 
Bleſt OED a N ſo ine! j 


Nor let the dre of vile Buffoons aiſguſt, | 


Who but in borrow'd plumage ſhine. 


Nor gold, nor ſilver, want to be adorn'd, 


Their price from worth intrinſic ſprings; 


While ſtructures form'd of meaner wood 
ET _ Elaſtic Al with native force ſhe boupds, 


are ſcorn'd, 


Tin cover'd with more precious things, | 


ot dene Bufbons how ſoon the favour | 


fades, ITS I | 
Who ev'ry hour their crappingschan e; 


But ſhort neglect true virtuene'er degrades, 


She ſafely through the world may range! 


Buoy'd up like one whom friendly cork 


ſurrounds, 


Though plung'd in ocean fathoms deep, 


And ſtill above the wave will keep. 
Serafino 


3-0 2 M Us 1c. i 
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It will perhaps be thought, that too IO? notice has been 
taken of this old Compoſer, Joſquin, and his works; but, as 


be is the type of all Muſical excellence at the time in which he 


lived, the leſs need be ſaid of his cotemporaries, who, in ge- 
neral, appear to have been but his imitators, And, indeed, It 
ſeems as if only one original genius of the ſame kind, could ever 
burſt out at a time in any art or nation. Perhaps, two cauſes 
may be aſſigned for the ſervility and contraction of the reſt : the 
prejudice of the public, and timidity of individuals, Firſt im- 
preſſions are difficult to efface, and candidates for favour or 


_ applauſe, eagerly purſue the road to it, which has already been 


traced by a ſucceſsful traveller. 


Joſquin, according to Walther (/ 5 5 was 8 buried ; in the 3 
of St. Gudule, at Bruſſels, where his figure and epitaph are 
ſtill to be ſeen. His death muſt have happened early in the 
ſixteenth Century, but the exact time I have not been able to 


diſcover, though I have found, not only ſeveral Latin poems, 
that were written on the wee but the Muſic to two of 
them, in the ſeventh collection of French Songs in five and fix 


parts, printed at Antwerp, by Tylman Suſato 1545, and pre- 


ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum (8). One of theſe was ſet by 
Jerom Vinders, a Netherlander, in ſeven parts (5); in ſcoring i it, 
T found the harmony good, but without much fancy, or inge- 


nun of deſign. The other has been {et DRE, by 3 


gerade dall Wa the author of 


this Sonnet, was born 1466, and died in 


the year 150. He was much eſteemed, 
ſays Creſcimbini, JP. della Volg. Pogſfa, p. 
206, by the firſt perſonages be” his time; 
not only for his Poetry, but Myfic, His 


_ Epitaph is cited by this writer as s beauti- 


ful and curious. 


Nui giace Serafin: partiti hor * 
Sol dawver viſto il ſaſſo che lo ferra, 
Aſai ſei debitore agli occhi tuois 


Here, reader, Serafino lies, | 
Behold his monumental ſtones; 


S222 : in 


Then paſs, and 3 bleſs thy eyes: 
They now for thee enough have done. 
(J) Muſficaliſches Lexicon. 

(2) Le  Septieme livre, contenant 24 


 Chanſons a 5 S 2 6 parties, par feu de 


bonne memoire & tres excelleut en Muſique 


Joſquin des Prez, Avec trois epitaphes du 
dict Joſquin, compoſees par divers audteurs, 


( Lamentatio ſuper morte Joſquin 


de Prez, Per Jeronimum Vinders, . 


cum. 


O mors bisl 
Mors amara, mors crudelis, &e. 


\ 
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in four parts, and by Joſquin' 8 ſcholar, Nicholas ga in 


fix. Both theſe compoſitions are in the third Eccleſiaſtical 
mode of E, with a minor ſecond, as well as third; which M. 


de Blainville ſome years ago wiſhed to paſs on the public for a 
third, or new key, different from the major and minor, which 


compriſe all ſecular Mufic, at preſent. And it is extraordinary, 


that this pretenſion ſhould have had any abettors in a Roman 
Catholic country, where old Compoſitions in this Mode, are 
daily performed i in Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches. How- 


ever, it was a matter — wonder and — 3 ſome _ in 
France (ij). l 5 


After Seeing ths hs: ll of "ISI übe Mußte 15 the 2 


- Nenia on. Joſquin, as ſet by Gombert, I found its chief merit 
to conſiſt in Imitations of his maſter. The compoſition of Be- 
nedict has, however, nſiderable merit; and though I can 
: hardly allow room to EY 

it here, in honour of the admirable Joſquin, and likewiſe as an 
example. of the method of writing in this equivocal Key, 


ovement of ſuch length, I ſhall inſert 


and the dexterity with which all Semitones are Wen RA 4 
thoſe ag the Diatonic Scale, and = cher 9-onrenn We | 0 


h . 5 
. te 4-2-4 
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There are ſeveral agreeable combinations, in this Monody, 


are now ſo common and fo neceſſary, that a A e 8d 
would ang it difficult to wei them. 


Remarks on the preceding Compoſition. 


| (1) At the twenty-third bar, we have a 4 to A, and a falle 


* 
5th to B, both difficult to find in compoſitions of 00) 
antiquity. 


(2) Triplets a are EEE in the Altus, and er and 


: in the 7 'enor, while the other parts continue to move in Common 


Time. This mixture of Meaſures was very faſhionable in the 


Muſic of all Europe, about the beginning of the ſixteenth Cen- 


tury; particularly in England, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
(3) The ad is here accompanied by the 4th, which is continued 


as a falſe 5th, to the ſucceeding baſe ; circumſtances which are ſo 


unuſual in thefe early times of De er that a muſical 
antiquary would doubt the evidence of his eyes and ears, if 
other circumſtances did not confirm it. At this time, the uſual 
accompaniment of the 2d was the 5th; and if a 4th ſound was 


wanting, the Octave of the 2d or zth was uſed. But here the 


point of imitation between the Tenor and Altus mage the £2 a 
neceſſary accompaniment or he 20-5; 
(a) Here is a very beautiful and unexpected coſe in E 
minor, alla moderna, which I never ſaw, in Mufic of this early 
period, before, and of which I ſhould have doubted, as no 
accidental Flats or Sharps are marked in rhe printed copy, 
had not the ancient rules of Counterpoint authoriſed, and 
even required an F* in the Tenor, to prevent a falſe 5th with 
B in the Baſe; and a DX in the Soprano, as a major 3d to that 
ſame B, previous to its falling a zth. The ſolemnity of the 


5 Modulation, and Ingenuity ar Fugue and Imitation, in this 


« " . 


Com ppolition, 


which have a modern appearance, and ſeem hazarded for the 4 
firſt time, by the author, or his cotemporaries ; though they 
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Compoſition, render it not only worthy of theſe remarks, but 


the attention of learned Muſicians. _ 
BENEDICT, who ſet this Nænia, or Monody on the deuch 


of Joſquin, to Muſic, flouriſhed early in the ſiæteenth Century, 


and was author of ſeveral Motets, and ſacred Songs, that were 
printed at Antwerp and Louvain, in Collections which are pre- 


ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum ; in one of which (+), he is twice 
ſtyled Appenzeller, which Perks to imply, that he was a native 


of Appenzel, in Swiſſerland. Though his name occurs not in 
the liſts of Flemiſh and French Muſicians, given by L Guicciar- 


dini, and Rabelais, nor in the Dictionary of Walther; yet, in 
ſcoring his productions, it appears, that, with reſpect to Har- 


mony, built on ſuch rules as were then eſtabliſhed, no 
Compoſer of the fame period wrote with more eaſe and 


purity. . - 


We find that Tb at was cultivated ; in 157 during the 


fifteenth Century, not only at Rome, for the uſe of the Pontifical 
Chapel, but at Florence, for ſecular purpoſes. Antonio Franceſco 


Grazzini, commonly called II Laſca, in the dedication of the 


firſt edition of the Canti Carnaſcialeſehi (1), or Songs that uſed 


to be ſung through the ftreets of Florence, by perſons in maſks, | 


during Carnival time, tells us, that the firſt of theſe Songs 


which was performed in this manner, in the time of Lorenzo il 


Magnifico, was ſet to Muſic in three parts, by a certain Arrigo 
Tedeſco, Maeſtro di Capella of the Church of St. John, and 
a Muſician of great reputation, in thoſe times. Soon after, 


many ſuch Songs were compoſed in us eight, twelve, and 


5 even fifteen parts (m). 


(4) 78. Ain; Ecclef SAAD! Cantio- 3 Theſe N PI the manner 3 De 
num quatuor vocum, vulgo Moteta vocant, the Greek Scolia, are applicable to perſons 


tam ex Veteri, quam Nowo Teftamento, ab of different trades. and occupations ; 


optimis quibuſque hujus ætatis Muſicis Com- an the reſt, there is one for thoſe who 
pofttarum. Antea nunquam excuſus, 1553. played on the Rebec, the Trumpet, and 
(&) Tutti i Trionfi, Carri, Maſcherate various Muſical inſtruments, uſed then 


o Canti Carna 77 rialeſebi andati fer Firenze by the German Troops, called by the 


dal tempo di Magnifico Lorenzo de Medici Italians, Lani. 


However 
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8 I may be inclined to celebrate the activity, talents, 
enthuſiaſm, and fucceſs, with which the Italians have long 


| cultivated Muſic, I ſhall not do it with that malignant ſpirit of 
compariſon, which never praiſes one nation or individual, ex- 


cept at the expence of another. And it 18 but juſtice to ſay, that 
earlier proofs of correct Counterpoint, learned Fugue, and 


ingenious contrivance, can be produced by the Netherlanders, 
Germans, French, and Engliſh, than by the natives of Italy; ; 


who ſeem at firſt to be ſtimulated to the ſtudy of Counterpoint, 
in different parts of Italy, by the precepts and examples of 
foreigners. Tinctor was at the head of the Neapolitan ſchool, 


and Joſquin of the Roman, about the ſame time as we meet 
with the name of Arrigo Tedeſco, in the writings of Politian, 
and other Florentine authors of the fifteenth Century. I 
always imagined, that this laſt muſt have been a German 


Compoſer, but was unable to meet with any ſpecimens of his 


works, till I diſcovered from a paſſage in Glareanus //, 
that ARRIGO TEDESCO, and HENRY ISAAC, 
were the ſame perſon. © Politian,” ſays this author, © cele. 
© brates Henry Iſaac ; but by a corrupt name, and fooliſhly 
« calls him Arrigo.” But it is common with the ſtalians, in 
ſpeaking of foreigners, to uſe only their Chriſtian names ; or, if 
any cognomen be added, it is that of their country. 


Glareanus has preſerved ſeveral of Henry Iſaac's compoſi- 


tions, « in which,” he ſays, great genius and erudition are 
diſcoverable. Henry Iſaac,” continues he, “ embelliſhed 
e the Eccleſiaſtical Chants, in which he found any majeſty or 
force, with ſuch Harmony, as made them ſuperior to any 
e new ſubjects of modern times. He was particularly fond 


cc 
„of making one part ſuſtain a note, while the reſt were 
moving about, like the waves of the ſea, againſt a rock, during 
4 


- 


r. 246- 


Compoſitions 


aſtorm.” However, we are enabled to judge by a Score of the 


*. 
of 


— wo 7 


— — — 


Compoſitions of this author, upon whom Glareanus beſtows 


deed, fome 1 ingenuity” in the imitations of a movement, in four 
parts, inſerted in this book (»), but no grace in the melody, or 
remarkable ſweetneſs in the Harmony: : the one is rendered 
uncouth, and the other crude, by too cloſe an adherence to the 
mode, which he is pleaſed to call Mixolydian (o). e 


greſs which Counterpoint had now made, if we remark how 


frequently this author uſes iſcordi, of which he has preſſed 
a conſiderable number into his ſervice; particularly a "raked 


| ninth, which I do not remember to have ſeen e 4p 2k 8." 
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ſuch warm praiſes, how remote the Art of Muſic was from 
perfection, when his Dodecachordon was written. There is, in- 


The following Compoſition, however, will Wer the pro 
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o e of this author, upon whom Glareanus beſtows 
ſuch warm praiſes, how remote the Art of Muſic was from 
perfection, when his. Dodecachordon was written. There is, in- 
deed, ſome 1 ingenuity: in the imitations of a movement, in four 
parts, inſerted in this book (), but no grace in the melody, or 


remarkable ſweetneſs in the Harmony: the one is rendered 


uncouth, and the other crude, by too cloſe an adherence to the 
mode, which he is pleaſed to call Mixolydian (o). e 
The following Compoſition, however, will N the pro- 


greſs which Counterpoint had now made, if we remark how 
frequently this author uſes diſcordt, of which he has preſſed 


a conſiderable number into his ſervice; particularly a naked 
5 ninth, Which I do not tpemenbr to have ſeen before. 
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e None of the Chromatic Semitones are marked in the printed Copy of either of the = poſiti ny” 
-ons by HENRY ISAAC;nor indeed would the Puritans in Church Muſic, at the time they were 
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The moſt pleaſing production of HENRY ISAAC that has been preſerved feems tobe the 
Following ,which,if we may believe GLAREANLS, is in the true LYDLAN MODE of the Antients. 


Example from Henry Iſaac, of the ancient Lydian Mode, 
according to nee 
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s I regard Ls Iſaac to haye been a more ancient Compoſer than 
Benedictus (fee Page 617 ) the S if I may depend. on my Memory, occur. 
here for the firſts time 


Though the Harmony of ;, «hich is here given to the Baſe'A.ſeems un. 


couth and unwarrantable? to the Eye,yet it will not offend the Ear in 
this place; and it is curious to find ſo early a Contrapuntiſt ventur - 


-Ing upon a Combination of ſounds, wn would by audacious in a 
Modern, 


Here if the g were accompanied by a 34 ſound it "ary be the Ach, 


which would perhaps be the 1 time of a a Chandy 
as the $ were long uſed before the * 


89 


1 


Meni 32 5 


The next eminent Contrapuntiſt, in point of time, to Oken- 
beim, Joſquin, and Henry Iſaac, is JACOB. HOBRECHT, 


or OBRET H, a Netherlander, who initiated: Eraſmus, when 


a youth, in the ſecrets of his art, as Damon was formerly the 
Mufie-maſter of Socrates (). Glareanus, the diſciple of Eraſ- 


mus, ſays that he had frequently heard his Preceptor ſpeak of 


Hobrecht as a Muſician who had no ſuperior, and ſay, that he 
had ſuch a rapid and wonderful facility in writing, that he 


compoſed an excellent Maſs in one night, which was very 


much admired by the learned (r). Indeed, in ſeoring his Maſs 


Si Dedero, which was printed at Venice in 1508 (s), it ap- 
pears, though the movements are ſomewhat too fimilar in ſub- 


ject, that the Counter point is clean, clear, and maſterly. And 


this is the chief praiſe that is juſtiy due to moſt of: the compo- 
ſitions of the ſame period; which, in other reſpes, ſo much re- 
ſemble each other, that the ſpecimens already given exchibie 5 
almoſt all the variety of melody and meaſure: whieh the pro- 
ductions of a whole century can furniſh. Indeed, as air and 
grace were not at this time the objects of a Compoſer's purſuits, 
they ſhould not be ſought or expected. Thoſe, however, who 
have heard modern Melody, Harmony, and Modulation, to a 
degree of ſatiety, and admire the Fugues,, Canons, and other 
ingenious. contrivances of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth, cen- 
turies, would have great pleaſure in the performance or con- 
templation of ſuch Muſic as this, which is become new by 


exceſs of antiquity. Few or none of the paſſages have been 


retained in Modern Muſic; and che harmony _ modulation 
having been regulated by the eccleſiaſtical tones, or modes, 


which have been ſo long exploded in this country, every thing 
would be as new to a Dilettante of the preſent age, as if he 


only now heard Muſic for the firſt time; ſo that, thoſe who 


can tolerate nothing but what 1 18 ancient, and thoſe, who are in 


(2) See vol. i p. 416. 


Gres 6. O nher. divernautt I. 1. 
þ ECAcnor p. 45 


Voi. H. 5 +] »f 4h | conſtant 
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conſtant ſearch of ſomething new, will, in theſe authors, find 


Muſic equally adapted to their ſeveral taſtes, and be likewiſe 
£ furniſhed with an excuſe for their faſtidiouſneſs.” . 


One of the moſt voluminous Compoſers of the cried un- 


* conſideration, was PIERRE DE LA RUE, or, as he 
is called by writers in Latin, PETRUS PLATENSIS. 


What country gave him birth, is now difficult to aſcertain; 
Walther calls him a Netherlander,; Glareanus, a Frenchman; 


others ſuppoſe him to have been a Spaniard. It is, however, 
certain, that he was in high favour with prince Albert, and 


princeſs Iſabella, of the Low Countries; that a work under 
his name was publiſhed at Antwerp, with this title: El Par- 


naſſo Eſpanol de Madrigales y Villancicos à quatro, cinco y ſeis 

voces; beſides Maſſes and Motets to Latin Woros 3 3 e chat he 

was a very learned Contrapuntiſt. 

Many of his compoſitions for the 1 are Gill extant in 

| "as Muſeum Collection of Maſſes and Motets, ſome of which 
were publiſhed as early as the year 1503, immediately after 

the invention of Muſical Types. The following Benedictus, 
from his Maſs de beata Virgine, is ſelected as a ſpecimen of his 


ſtyle, and free uſe of the four principal diſcords, of ſecond, 


ha fourth, ſeventh, and ninth. In the fourteenth Bar of this 
movement, likewiſe, the fifth, N ſome what N 


is made a diſcord by t che E (e). 


1 At No. (1) the dureh, for the art | 3 by a 1 "ouſt bak — 


N time that I have obſerved it, in only two very - unuſual, at this early Fane: of i 


rts, is reſolved upon the fifth. And at Connie point. (1% 5998 
lo, (3). the ninth which 1 1s n. unac - e 
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The wen ancient Contrapuntiſt 5 the Feeder n of 


whoſe Compoſitions T have been able to find any remains, is 


cotemporary w.th Joſquin, 
: nheim. 1 — an entire Maſs by him, 
called Ag, Iknow not why, unleſs it be the name, or initial 


ANTHONY BRUMEL, 
and ſcholar of Ok 


word ofa German drinking Song. It is printed in the firſt book 


of Miſſarum atverſorum, in the Muſeum collection. He does not 


appear to have had much invention; however, his harmony in 
| general, is pure, and melody and notation more clear and ſimple 
than was common at the period when he flouriſhed. Glareanus 
ſeems to characteriſe him juſtly, when he ſays, that he was a 
very able Contrapuntiſt, but was poſſeſſed of more learning than 
un (4). The ſame author informs us (x), that at the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth Century, when he was arrived at an ex- 
treme old age, he compoſed a Kyrie Eleiſon in competition with 
Joſquin, in which not only in 5 Tenor, but in all the parts, he 


introduced the ſubjeQ, aſcending, and deſcending, with won- 
derful ſkill. There is much more plain and ſimple Cour 


point inal his 


n ear 


aſs; which I have ſcored, and leſs Fugue, Canon, 


or imitation, than I have ever ſeen in grey of the ſame 
length and period. The following ſhort Duo has ſome faint 


(u Antonius Brumel dignus qui inter dulgentia. Dodecachordon, P. 456. 


eximios Symbhonetas numeretur, magis tamen (x) P. 152, 
* & arte n * nature in- 
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Theater \ Maſs in the Ss e<Neaticn by: Gaſphe, an 61d 


ll: 1 1. 10 . 


compoſer, probably a native of France, whoſe name occurs in 
Franchinus among the me/t delightful C ontrapuntiſts of his time, 
The compoſition of this Maſs, which is upon the ſubject of an 
old Song, nas tu pas, is excellent, with reſpect to harmony; ; and N 
the points of Imitation are ſuch as would not diſgrace: Paleſ- 
trina, or even a much more modern author, as to Melody, 
— thougy printed in 1508, and probably compoſed much ſooner. 
Anthony Feum, or | Fevin, a native of Orleans, is mentioned 
by: Glareanus with great encomiums, as the ſucceſsful emulator 


of Joſquin, and a young man whoſe modeſty was equal to his ö 
There are three of his Maſſes in the Muſeum Collec- | 


genius. 


tion, which, in ſcoring, I find excellent, particularly that which 
18 called Sandta Trinitas, the ſecond enen ** which . 4 


Sire as a ſpecimen of his abilities. nt 
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Anthony Fevin,or Feum. 
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The Paints in this Movement are pleafing,and Introduced in u Maſterly manier, 
MoRLey;who tells us in his Liſt of Authors, at the end of his. InrroDucTION that 
he had conſulted the works of Fxvix, has made great uſe of the point, which 


is led off at this Mark Vn one of mis 3 part Songs, bannen 8 


The othax Movements are all on agreable Subjects ,and treated in A 
clear and able manner, but are too long for inſertion; however the cloſe 
of one of them being in triple time, is 3 beautiful, for the agen 
which it was Compoſed. a 
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Among hs firſt Maſſes that were printed, there is one by 


Philip Baſiron, which is dry, -aukwatd, and devoid of inven- 
tion and'contrivance*” Its extreme difficulty of notation, from 
the frequeney of ligatures, and obſcurity of obſolete prolations, 2 
encourages à belief that the author preceded Joſquin; but as 
none of his works remain, except the Maſs in this collection, it 
cannot be determined when, or where he lived, no mention: 
1 Having been made of him by Glareanus or Walther: 


This author was peculiarly fond of unlimited Fugen l in the 
middle of his Movements, having ſometimes four together, and 


once, in the Credo, at the words & homo faftus ft, he has eight 
ſucceſſively. . As Every. thing has: been tried in Muſic, at all-: 
times, that was Itkely t to pleaſe, ſurpriſe, or impreſs the public 
with the. ides of af author's ſuperior genius, tafte, or ſcience; 
ſo there has been at every period, ſome faſhionable folly, ex- 
travagance, or affectation, among Muficians: for whenever a 
happy novelty has been ſtarted, by a man gifted” with real ge- 5 
nius, immediately another, with none, has given it tothe-public. _ 
in a larger doſe, with as little diſcretion as a cook, who, hearing. 5 


that an ounce of ſome particular ingredient had rendered a new 
invented diſh extremely palatable; ſhould chink i it would be Mill. 


| more  exquilite, if he. doubled the quantity. 


There is no other Compoſer of this high period while Naſſes 
have been preſerved i in the ſame collection as thoſe of the great 


Contrapuntiſts already mentioned; to whom. we ſhall aſſign a 
ſeparate niche, except TOHN MOUTON. . Glareanus Calls. bi 
him a Frenchman, but Lud. Guicciardini claims bim a8 a native 755 

of the Netherlands, Wherever he was born, it is certain that 
be ſpent the chief part of his life in the ſervice of the F rench”. _ 

Court, during the reigns of Lewis. the Twelfth, and- Francis the | 

Firſt. He was a diſciple of Joſquin (00, and maſter of Adrian 

Willaert, not ** * as as others after We 32 2 
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Notwithſtanding the rapture. with which Glareanus ſpeaks of 


this Compoſer's Maſles, they ſeem. to me inferior in melody, 

rhythm, and deſigu, to thoſe of Joſquin, De la Rue, and Fein. 

It is in big fourth Maſs, that I; firſt met with two Flats at the 

| Clef, and an accidental. Flat upon A, In ſcoring this Compo- 
ſition, conſiſting of fourteen, movements, L. can diſcorer no va- 

riety of meaſure or ſubject; nor is, the want of Melody com- 


penſated by richneſs of harmony ingenuity of contrivance, or 
learning of modulation. His Motets, however, if not more 


nervous and elaborate than thoſe of his cotemporaries, are more, 
ſmooth and poliſhed: but 123 lived in a court. 


His Motet, Non nobis Demine, i is not only pleaſing, but ma +. 
teil, It was compoſed in 1 509, for the birth of Renée, the 
ſecond daughter of Lewis the Twelfth, by Anne of Bretagne, as * 
appears in the body of the Motet (2); and this is ſufficient to, | 


confute the opinion of Mouton having been the ſcholar of Adrian 


5 Willaert, who, according to his own account, went into Traly, 2 


very young, during the Pontificate of Leo the Tenth (a. 


. He compoſed. another Motet in 1514. on the death 6f' | 


25 Queen Anne de Bretagne, but the beſt of his Compoſitions, 


3 I have ſeen, 18, the Motet 8 uam pulelra es. Amica mea,. EE. 


from the Song of Solomon. It. is compoſed for three Tenors 


and a Baſe; "he ſubjects of Fugue are pleaf ng, and treated 
with abilities. It is unfortunately, too long for the whole 
to have a place i in this volume; ; but, as Ends of, bis 


. ſtyle, I ſhall inſert. N movement 
one of his N e dee * n 
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009 This prince 

the reign of Francis the Firſt, to the ke: 1575» 

of Ferrara, after whoſe death ſhe became Wo 2 . 4's parte, P. 340. 
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ultivators, of whoſe produ 
during the ſame period, on our own lfland ; and it has already 


the natives were neither inſenſible to the charms of Rule, nor 


| negligent) in its cultivation. 


The examples of Counterpoint i in than countries, which have 


| hitherto been exhibited, are entirely confined to Church Muſic, and, 


of any other kind, I have been able to find but little, either in 


print or MS. of bigher antiquity than near the middle of the 4 


ſixteenth Century; yet I have not only. ſeen Maſſes in four, 


55 c * 


the Eighth ; it was afterwards in the poſſeſſion, of General Fayr- 


fax, and upon his demiſe made a part of the Thoreſhy collec- 7 


tion, at the ſale of Which, | it was purchaſed by Mr. White (5). 


worthy, Mr. John White, of 


valuable collection of ancient rarities, as e them to 
well as natural productions, of the moſt his friends. 


tions we have any - 
remains, it is time, from ſuch records and memorials as the di- 
ligence of reſearch has diſcovered, to give an account of its ſtate, 


been ſhewn, from the MS. Muſical Tracts, and Specimens of 
| Compoſition. of remote times, which have been preſerved, that 


Th conſiſts of a collection of the moſt ancient Engliſh Songs, 1 18 
to which the Muſic has been preſerved. The writing is very 


period wheo it was $ taper Darts 


WW This MS. Is fill the prope ny of the 922025 and ede Ind; no one is 
e 


Wgate- of which, however, is more remarkable, 2 "1 
_ - flreet ; who is likewiſe in poſſeſſton of a than the 1 155 . in Which B 


e viewed and examined by 


Vor,, II. Gf Uuu though 


| Havitig REN to deſeribe the progreſs of 8 2 
on the Continent, and to do juſtice to the genius and abilities of 
its firſt ſucceſsful © 


five, and fix Parts, compoſed by the natives of England, which 

_ are equally ancient with thoſe on the continent, but Secular 
Songs, in our own language, of two and three parts, and in 
good Counterpoint, of the kfteenth, and e of. the 
_ ſixteenth, Century. . E 

1 Avery curious and valuable ugs. ispreſeryed, Fes 7 TY Wa” / 
appertained to Dr. ROB ERT FAYRFAX, an eminent Engliſh FORE 
Compoſer, during the reigns 'of Henry the Seventh, and Henry 


SE, ** ; 


J j | 
| ; 1 


540 A GENERAL HISTORY I 
though the tim of the muſical 8 from the want of 2 
Bars, and the uſe of ligatures and prolation, with a mixture pt I 
e red notes for diminution, / 18 ſometimes difficult to aſcertain. 1 
| Having been allowed by the preſent proprietor of this ms. | 4 
10 tranſcribe what part of tl leaſed, I have ſcored the whole, 3 
© by which 1 am enabled to judge of the progreſs which bad 3; 
| been made in harmony by my countrymen,” and to familiarize Y 
| - mw bra with the prevailing caſt of their, under at . the begi * I 
| ning of the fixteenth Century. 9 55 „ 3 
| The "Compoſers. of theſe Songs a are Witlam 4 Newar a 3 
| — Sberyngham, Edmund Turges, Tutor, or Tudo I 
| Gilbert Baneſter, ——= Browne,” Richard Davy, Willa Cor- 3 
© nyſhe} Junior, Syr Thomas Phelyppes (c), and Robert Fayrfax. 1 
But little is known now concerning theſe *Muſicians, excep q 
that Turges is a name which occurs among the Muſicians of 5 
Henry the Sixth (d). Tudor was author of ſeveral Com- 3 
" Poſitions in the Muſic Book of Prince. Henry, afterwards 3 
Henry the Eight, Cornyſhe Was of Henry the Sexenth's 3 
Pr 1 and Fayrfax was admitted to a Doctor's degree in 4 
. at Cambridge, a4 13 but as he i is not ſtyled Doctor in 1 
this MS. we may reaſonably. ſuppoſe: his .Compoſitions in it, 
to have been anterior to his CEE that HOnOUr in the 3 
_ Vniverbity. 8 FC * 43 3 
I all ſele& Lhe 0 the Sang in this MS, and infert'them A 
as ee po our i rn Cam 0 itions. wy EEE — 1 
(c) Sic was a gil ee ven to * 5 Catch, can, ora a Collection 4 8 . 3 
perſons i in orders, 2 is well as to Kni hts: Rounds, 1 RF N BY: W bp 2 
and Fuller, in his Church Hiſt. bock vi. Hilton, f I 652) . 2 3 
© inſtances a great number of this claſs 5 7 * 3 
among the incumbents of Chauntries, in = Now am worth, Sir Jobs Ile x por | 3 
+-.the Cathedral of St. Paul, in the BY lflö; jr 4 
Edward the Sixth ; and ſays, that, uch He join' d us rogerher for better for 3 
Y „ Prieſts as have the addition. of Sir be- worſe; 
fore their Chriſtian names, were men 4 But if I were liggle, I muſt tell "4 
8 not graduated in the Univerſity; Beine plaine, 
in orders, but not in degrees; Whil 4 * would be advis'd ere 1 marrid 
8 44 others eptitled Maſters, ha commenced YE 2 3 on b111þ 
' 6AM LTP. .7 5 3s 2 1 
© This plats and gives bon dcgrebies 4a . Elek. to 1 12 Edit: 4 
antiquity to a four - part Round, that was hausen at the word. . | 
firſt printed by John Playford, in Catch _ 


_ 


William Newark. 
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This Song has been very incorrectly tranſcribed,in the Fayrfax t- 
M.S, I have tried to reſtore many paſſages, without being certain 1 
that I have fucceeded; particularly where the Baſe Clef occurs: | 9 
thoſe, however, who wiſh to know how it ſtands in the "14. = a0 1 
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£ All the Compoſers in Nepp, about the ond of the Fifteenth Century, ſeem to have had 
a paſſion for MIXED MEASURES, and there is not one Song in the Fayrfax M. S. with 
.. out inftances of one part moving in COMMON TIME while another is in TRIPLE: 


a. contrivance that occaſions nothing but confuſion to the Ear, which is utterly-un- . 


able to form a determined Idea of the MEASURE in which any one of the parts is 
moving. But at the latter end of each Strain of this song, ftill more confuſion is oc © 
cafioned, by all the parts continuing to per form, in COMMON TIME, paffages that 
are abſolutely in TRIPLE MEASURE: Tee at this. mark * where the accent feems 
to e wat the Notes ſhould be executes. — 3 
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Moſt of theſe Muſicians ſeem to have been merely ſecular 
Compoſers, as I have met with none of their names, except that 
of Fayrfax, among thoſe for the. Church. Cornyſhe, indeed, 
ſeems more a ſecular Compoler than. the reſt ; and, if we may 
judge of his private character, by the choice of his poetry from 
Skelton's Ribaldry, he may be ſuppoſed a man of no very 
refined, morals, or delicacy of ſentiment. His compoſitions, 
however, though clumſy and inelegant, if ſelecting ſuch words 
be forgiven, are not without variety or ingenuity, for ſo early 


a period of Counterpoint. He ſeems. the firſt who had the 


courage to uſe .the Chord of the Sharp 7th of. a Key, with a 


falſe 5th. He frequently changes the meaſure, like the French, 


in their old operas, and ſtill more like them, compoſes in a kind 


of Rondeau, returning ſeyeral times to the ſame ſhort Strain: 


Purcell near two hundred years later, did the ſame. 


The Muſic, indeed, of theſe Ditties, is ſomewhat uncouth, 
but it is till better than the poetry. 


The Saxons, who diſpoſſeſſed the Britons of the createſ part 


of the Iſland, we find, from Bede's account of Cædmon (eh 


had poetry, though not rhyme, in the ſeventh Century ; for he 


repeatedly calls the compoſitions of Cædmon, carmina, poemata, 
and in one place verſus (. #). No traces, however, of rhyme, 


or metre, can be found in our language, till ſome years after 


the Conqueſt, at which time, French was forced upon us, and, 
till the reign of Edward the Third, it was the practice 1 in all. 
ſchools,.. to conſtrue Latin into Norman French; a language 


which was faſhionable. at our court, even dafore the time of 
William the Conqueror; as Edward the Confeiſor, Who had 
been brought up in the court of Normandy, eee many . 


Normans to follow him into England. 


In the thirty-ſixth year of Edward the Third, howems, a 
a law: Was. made, That all pleas: in the court t of, the: Kings 


(e) coli. H, A. Ty Cs — WANs al TOR ehæpx, or ranx cnæpr. 


(/) Theſe words in the — — tranſla- Eſſay on the Lang. e of Chau- # 


tion are rendered leof, leop rongef, or cer. p. 46. 
res and . and ars — 18 
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da or of any other Lord, ſhall be pleaded and öden in the 
* Engliſh tongue: and the reaſon recited in the preamble Was, 
_ «.that-the French tongue was too much unknown.“ And yet 


for near ſixty years afterwards, the ee in n 


appear to have been in French (g). 


The Engliſh of Robert of Gloureffer! hs Houtiched Wundt 


1265 during the reigns of Henry the Third; and Edward the 


Firſt (I), is more Saxon than Norman; however, it would not 
be very difficult to read, if the chardRers" in which it is printed 


8 had been thoſe in preſent uſe, inſtead of Saxon, with which it 


abounds. The language of Treviſa, 138 5 (o), is not very unin- 


telligible, if the 3 be regarded as a g, for which believe it was 
originally meant. About the firſt year of Henry the Sixth, 
1422, French and Engliſh ſeem pretty equally. ballanced, 


and to have been uſed indifferently ; however, very little M 
provement was made in our language and verſification from 


: the time of Edward the Fourth, to that of Henry the Eighth. 


Indeed, few Engliſh Songs are to be found, which were ſet toori- 


ginal Muſic during that period; it having been the faſhion for the 


great, to ſing none but French words, as appears, by the Muſic 


Book of Prince Henry, ſon of Henry the Seventh, in n which 5 
all the Songs are in French, Italian, or Latin. 


It was ſo much the caſtor” fo our old' poets to write new - 
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His killer of nacb in a Vent, 8 

was publiſhed by Hearne, 1724. 
(i) Treviſa was a painful and faith- 

ful tranſlator of many. and great books 


into as a written Britain... 
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words to old T1 nes, that there was little buſineſs for a Compoſer. 
"Theſe Tunes, like thoſe of the Improv atori of Italy at preſent, 
being very ſimple, and little more airy than the Chants of the 
Church, required no teaching, and were an eaſy and ready ve- 
hicle for the Bard who wiſhed to get at the heart of hisaudience, 


or, at . to engage its l by the blandiſhments of f ; 


2 1 « by. Ranulphus of Cheer Bartholo- 
menus de rerum proprietatibus, &. But 
4 his maſter- piece was the tranflation of 


4e the Old and New Teſtament. He died 
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| tad own. rt not thoſe of invetier;” For Metrical Roniances, 
and Hiſtorical Ballads of great length, this kind of plain and 
familiar Melody was beſt adapted; as it had ſcarce any other 
effect, than juſt to render the tone of the Narrator's voice a little 
heger and /ouder, and conſequently x more articulate and ang; | 
than i in common ſpeech.” F ; 
It is related by Gio. Battiſta Donado W; that the Turks have > rs 
a limited number of Tunes, -to which the poets of their. country | 
have continued to write for many ages (/): and the Vocal Muſic 
of our own country ſeems long to have been equally circum-. 
ſcribed ; for; till the laſt Century, it ſeems as if the number of 
our our and popular Melodies did not greatly exceed that of 
the Turks ; ; and in Virginal Books, we find no attempts at in- 
vention, in point of Air or Melody: the buſineſs of our beſt 
Compoſers for keyed-inſtruments, ſuch as Bird, Morley, Bull; 
Giles Farnaby, and Gibbons, being to make yariations upon 
old and well-known tunes; a faſhion which was carried to ſuch 
exceſs, that theſe melodies, which were in themſelves ſo eaſy, | 
that Plowmen whiſtled them o'er the furrow'd land,” by a 
mere multiplication of notes, without accent, Braces or meaning, 
became fo difficult, that the greateſt players in Europe of the 
preſent age, who are ſo frequently accuſed of. levity, caprice, I 
and tricks, are utterly unable to perform them; and yet this has 
deen pointed out as the period of perfection, ang: true fimplicity 
in Muſic, while modern Muſicians are ſaid “ by a variety of 
| treble Inſtruments, and. a vicious taſte, to > have * nie ba 
its mortal Nene * e . 
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(a This 1 was a n 3 ſtruments, the Violin tribe is included, the: _. . 
tor, and Ambaſſador at ' Conſtantinople, murder of Harmony is unjuſtly charged | 

1688. upon the moderns; as the moſt imperfect 

WO! DU labia: (la Ma ea) i 7. urchi, nſtruments, with reſpect to tuning, that 

ſolo per traditione c e paſſa la memoria „e are now in uſe, were likewiſe thoſe of 
Succeſſor, e che confiſend in venti quattro the period of muſical perfection, ſo much 
arie : cio? fei Malenchontebe, ſel alligre, ſes celebrated. Among theſe | include the 
| faribonde, ſei meliflue, o pure amoroſe. — Harpfichord, Hautbois, Baſſoon, 
(n) Notes to Walton's Angler, p. 238, an all Inflruments played aui Keys, 08 
hw; I 700. Ifin r gone N 2-1 __ blown. by Recdi. As to. the. Nan, we 9 8 
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We are told (2) that Sir Thomas Wyatt was the firſt who | in- 
troduced; Italian numbers into Engliſh. verſiſication: this may 
have contributed to improve our Lyrie poetry; but to confeſs 


the truth, from the few, poets of the firſt claſs throughout Eu- 


rope, Who, at this period, condeſcended to write Madrigals, 


and Songs for Muſic, it ſeems that the rage for Canon, Fugue, 
multiplied parts, and diſſimilar Melodies, moving at the ſame 


time, had ſo much employed the Compoſers, and weaned the 
attention of che hearers of theſe learned, or, as ſome call them, 
Gothic contrivances, from Poetry, that the words of a Song 


ſeem to have been only a Pretence for finging (o); and as the 


poets. of the two or three laſt centuries were in little want of 


Muſic, Muſicians, in their turn, manifeſted as little reſpect for 


Poetry; for in theſe elaborate compoſitions, the words are ren- 
dered utterly unintelligible by repetitions of particular members 


of a verſe; by. each part ſinging different words at the ſame 
time; and by an utter inattention to accent. | 


But however inelegant, uncouth, and imperfect or our Act 
compoſitions may have been, till ar the middle of the ſixteenth. 
Century, our Counterpoint and Church. Muſic: arrived: at a per- 


fection with reſpect to art, contrivance, and correctneſs of har- 
mony, about that time, which. at leaſt equalled, Re belt of any 


other country. 


A ſet of books, PR Maſſes ad a to Latin 3 


N 1 of which were compoſed j in the time of Henry the Seventh, 
and all before the Reformation, is preſerved in the Muſic 
School at Oxford. Theſe Volumes contain Compoſitions by 


John Taverner, Dr. Fayrfax, Avery Burton, John Marbec, 


William Kaſar, Hugh Aſhton, Thomas Aſhwell, Joby. Nor- 


Ly re, 58 maſt ancient af: all, with the 8 e Muſic, on account 


Harp, Lute, Guitar, or Cirhars, their im of intonation, if for no other ee 
perfections in every Key, except one, need the chief part of which being executed by 
not here be pointed out; but the Vio of VIOLINS and VIOLONC ELLOS, 


all kinds, which were ſo much in uſe dur- admits. of a perfection in the barmony 


ing the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth Centu- of every Key, which, till theſe" inſtru- - 


ries, being fretted, could admit of no va- 'ments+became in general ule, was a 
5 of modulation, without new tuning, wowee, to the ears of mankind. | 


Iſe intervals; and it would have been (xz) Miſcel. Antiq. vol, ii. p. 1 8 
2⁰⁰ juſt to have praiſed, than cenſured 4) Franklin $ iat. Eflays, p. 1-8. 
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4 man, john Sheppard, and Dr. Tye. The pieces by the three 
or four laſt; are entered in a more modern hand, with different 
characters, and paler ink. The chief part of the compoſitions 
are tranferibed in a large, diſtinct, and fine hand, and character, 
but Bars not having been yet introduced, and being all ad lngam, 
alla breve, or in tempo di Capella, the ligatures, prolations;. 
and moods, render theſe books extremely difficult to read, or 
tranſcribe i in Score (p). However, by dint of meditation and 
_ perſeverance, I have arranged the parts under each other, of 
ſeveral movements by all theſe founders of our Church Muſic, 
particularly John Taverner, Dr. Fayrfax, and Dr. Tye ; hav- 
ing ſcored an entire Maſs by each of them : as they are the 
moſt ancient and eminent of theſe old Maſters, in whoſe Com- 
poſitions the ſtyle is grave, and harmony, in general, unexcep- 
tionable, if tried by ſuch rules as were eſtabliſhed during their 
time; but with reſpect to InYERUPOL Aff; a and rn, the two- 5 


firſt are totally deficient. 
The Compoſitions, however = UP. cy Engliſh Mac- 


ters, have an appearance of national originality, free from 


all imitation of the Choral productions of the Continent, which 


have been already deſcribed. Few of the arts of Canon, In- 
verſion, Augmentation, or Diminution, were as yet practiſed by 
them: ſhort Points of Imitation are ſometimes diſcoverable, but 
they ſeem more the effects of chance than deſign: and to cha- 
racteriſe the chief of theſe Compoſers in the order they have 
been named; Taverner and Fayrfax have but little deſign and 
no melody in their compoſitions; and it ſeems as if they ſhould. 
not have been ranked, as they are by Pester 0. Hh thoſe ” 


a much higher claſs, at at a later period. 
I can venture to give a character of TAVER N ER, "Wk an 


attual ſurvey of his principal works, which have been preſerved, - _ 
and whichE * pr to hs This author is in © $00 | 
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We are told 2) that Sic Thomas Wyatt was the firſt who in- 
troducedl Italian numbers into Engliſh. verſification: this may 
have contributed to improve our Lyrie poetry ; but to confeſs 
the truth, from the few poets of the firſt claſs throughout Eu- 
rope, who, at this Ki condeſcended to write Madrigals, 


and Songs for Muſic, it ſeems that the rage for Canon, Fugue, 
multiplied parts, and diſſimilar Melodies, moving at the ſame 


time, had ſo much employed the Compoſers, and weaned the 
attention of the hearers of theſe learned, or, as ſome. call them, 
Gothic contrivances, from Poetry, that the words of a Song 


ſeem to have been only a Pretence for Aging (o); and as the 


poets of the two or three laſt centuries were in little want of 
Muſic, Muſicians, in their turn, manifeſted as little reſpect for 
Poetry; for in theſe elaborate compoſitions, the words are ren 
dered utterly unintelligible by repetitions of particular members 


of a verſe; by each part ſinging different words at the ſame 


time; and by an utter inattention to accent. 

But however inelegant, uncouth, and imperfect our ys 
nee may have been, till r the middle of the ſixteenth 
Century, our Counterpoint and Church Muſic arrived at a per- 
fection with reſpect to art, contrivance, and correctneſs of har- | 


mony, about that time, which at leaſt equalled the belt of. any 


1 ether country. 


A ſet of books, 1 Maſſes and r to 1 words, 


ſome of which were compoſed in the time of Henry the Seventh, 
and all before the Reformation, is. preſerved in the Muſic 
School at Oxford. Theſe Volumes contain Compoſitions by 


John Taverner, Dr. Fayrfax, Avery Burton, John Marbec, 
William on Hhugh Aſhton, Thomas Aſhwell, John Nor- 


1 the moſt ancient of all, ahh the 1 e Muſic, on account : 
Harp, Lute, Guitar, or Cithars, theirim- of intonation, if for'no other excellence, 
perfections in every Key, except one, need the chief part of which being executed by 


not here be pointed out; but the Yiols of VIOLINS and. V LIOLONCELLOS, - 


all kinds, which were ſo much in uſe dur- admits. of a perfection in the barmony 
ing the fixteenth and ſeventeenth Centu- of every Key, which, till theſe” inſtru- 
ries, being fretted, could admit of no va- ments became in general uſe, was utterly _ 
hs of modulation, without new tuning, unknown to the ears of mankind. ; 

iſe intervals; and it would have been () Miſcel. Antiq. vol, ii. p. 8. 


| — juſt to have praiſed, than cenſured 4 Franklin 0 Philof, Edays, p · 71 


man, 


1 


8 


" 
3 id 4 3 by * 
\ . N 1 . — 
mY II (ATT — es oe 1A 


man, John Sepper and Dr. Tye. The pieces Wer e e 1 
or four laſt, are entered in a more modern * with different 4 
characters, and paler ink; The chief part of the compoſitions” e 
are tranſeribed in a large, diſtinct, and fine hand, and character, x, 0 
but Bars not having been yet introduced, and being all ad longam ff 

alla breve, or in tempo di Capella, the ligatures, prolations, | 3 | ij 

and moods, render theſe books extremely difficult to read, or 3 il 
tranſcribe in Score (p). However, by dint of meditation and — t lil 

perſeverance, T have arranged the parts under each other, of i Wh 
ſeveral movements by all theſe founders of our Church Muſic, | 
particularly John Taverner, Dr. F ayrfax, and Dr. Tye; hav- ' | 4 4 

ing ſcored an entire Maſs by each of them : as they are the Nix 10 
moſt ancient and eminent of theſe old Maſters, in whoſe Com- Re — 
poſitions the ſtyle is grave, and harmony, in general, unexcez- —_ 
tionable, if tried by ſuch rules as were eſtabliſhed during their 55 | 
time; but with reſpect to indeneien; air, and accent, the two 8 = 

firſt are totally deficient, _ 5 8 0 

ITbe Compoſitions, — of theſe: LIEN Engliſh Maſ- 95 1 
ters, have an appearance of national originality, free from — 
all imitation of the Choral productions of the Continent, which a 1 

have been already deſcribed. Few of the arts of Canon, In- | N 9 

verſion, Augmentation, or Diminution, were as yet practiſed by-. FW 

them: ſhort Points of Imitation are ſometimes diſcoverable, but „„ j 

they ſeem more the effects of chance than deſign: and to cha- == 

racteriſe the chief of theſe Compoſers in the order they have "1 
been named; Taverner and Fayrfax have but little deſign and 

no melody in their compoſitions ; and it ſeems as if they ſhould. 
not have been ranked, as they are by Worley (2), 1077 tote of | 

a much higher claſs, at a later period. : a = 

I can venture to give a character of TAVERN ER, Eu —_ —_— 
actual ſurvey of his principal works, which have beewpreſerved, _ MY 
and whichP hare 6 to Ore: This author isin „ na „ en 8 — 

5 7 Wood f : "they were. | me: 3 Ro, 

he won by. the oficians of his -  (q). B. 180. 3 

)J ĩ ĩ . 


| Hort, Notes, exereiſed the 
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very fond of low Notes, ſo that all his pieces that I hae ſeen, 
are ad longam, or, at quickeſt, alla breve. Long Notes in 
Vocal Muſic, unleſs they are to diſplay à very fine voice, 
bave little meaning, and ar. wholly deſtructive of Poetry and 
accent; but our old Compoſers have no fcruples of that 
kind; and being as great enemies to ſhort ſy)lables, as to 


eh "gs: . ADS ag: — ren 
one as Re StHRE r.. 

As the firſt eſſays at han were month in lextemporary Dil. 
[cant; upon a P/a7-Song, fo in written Counterpoint, it was 
aw a favourite and uſeful exerciſe, to build the ſeveral parts of 


A movement upon ſame favourite Chant, making it the ground- 
work of the Compoſition. And this cuſtom anſwered ſeveral 
1 purpoſos: : it excited ingenuity in the conſtruction of the parts; 
tit regulated and reſtrained the modulation within the eccleſiaf- 
tical limits; and as the Plain Song had been long uſed in the 
Church, by the prieſts and people, it was ſtill eaſy for the muſi· 
cal members of the congregation, to join the Chorus in ſinging 
this ſimple and eſſential part, while the Choriſters and Choir- 
men by profeſſion, performed the new and more difficult Me- 
 lodies, which had been ſuperadded toi it by che Compoſer. The 
flirſt Reformers, or at leaſt their followers, WhO were perhaps 


no great Muſicians, wiſhed to baniſh every ſpecies of Art from 


—— the Church; and either retaining ſmall portions of ancient Chants, 


or making melodies, in the ſame plain and ſimple ſtyle, for their 


Hymns and FPſalms, threw. aſide all bgurative - Harmony and 
florid Counter point; and ſung in Notes 
and generally in mere uniſon, thoſe Tunes Which are ſtill re- 
teained by the Calviniſts, and in moſt of the reformed Churches 
of Chriſtendom.” At the latter end of the fifteenth, and 105 
Aauring the whole of the ſixteenth Century, as ha 
or Tune was the foundation upon which the Harmony of almoſt 
ks Movement of a Maſs or Motet was built, the following 


F equal duration, 


Compoſition by our countryman Maiſter John Taverner, i 1s 
given, not only as a ſpecimen of his abilities in Counterpoint, 


but of the cuſtom which genefally e facing. his time, of 
writing upon a Plain- Song. | 
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* 1 ſee no other uſe in this SIGNUM * 8 . the Movement, than to indicate the be 
at e the MOST RA, propoſed by the late M 
for the ſame purpoſe; and this is all that it implies, in the examples from other old Authors, 


of a new Subject in the Words and Muſic, li 
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The * CANONs I found in the O1d Maſses preſerved in the Muſic - 
School at Oxford, which amount to 18, are in a Maſs by Taverner, - 
' which he calls O Michal: the following is the beſt of all the Com 
-poſitions which I have ſeen. of this Author.._- pr | 
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have found among his Works. 


nus, in the ſet of ancient Choral Books belonging to the Muſic- School 
at Oxford, as having more clearneſs and deſign,t ian any. othersthat 1 
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But Notes of this kind, written as if eſſential to the Harmony, fre- 
- - quently occur in old Muſic. AB. Thi, Note belongs to the preceding Page. 
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_From the-ſame Maſs, _ | Fn. Dr Robt Fayrfax, 
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The. Movements TAI Time, of theſe O14 Maſters, in «hich it was 

"the Cuſtom to ſet the Kyrie of every Maſs, are the moſt unlike Muſic of. 
the preſent times, and the moſt difficult to decipher; on account of 

| the Ligatures, mixture of black Notes, perfection and imperfection _ 
of the White, occaſioned by the Modal ſign, and by poſition, which ren. 
der the Notation very embarraſting, Dr Tye,in England, and Paleſtrina, 
in Italy, ſeem to have been the fir t to nie theſe M eafures. 2 


Verſe for 3 Voices,in another Maſs by Dr Faxriax., 8 . 
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„There is nothing charaQeriſtic in the compoſitions of Avery 

Burton; and in thoſe of Marbec, of this collection, I can diſco- 
ver no ſuperiority, 1 in Counterpoint, to the general caſt of compo- 


ſition in Henry the Eighth's reign, which was not only defi- 
cient in Meaſure and Melody, but in deſign and contrivance. 


Here Marbec appears as a Roman Catholic Compoſer, the 


words he has ſet to Muſic being part of the Maſs, in Latin; but 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of him hereafter, in the er 
of a Proteſtant, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf very early, as a friend 
to the Reformation. William Kaſar, Hugh Aſhton, Thomas 


Aſhwell, and John Norman, may till reſt in that peace and 


obſcurity, which they have long enjoyed ; as their garb is too 
uncouth, as * as nee to bear the n 1 modern 
critics. 1 

If we were to 0 judge of JOHN SHEPHARD, by: a geawen 
that has lately been given of his abilities, he would ſeem the moſt 


clumſy Contrapuntiſt of them all (r), and not only appear to 


be leſs dexterous in expreſſing his ideas, but to have fewer ideas 
to expreſs; yet, in ſcoring a Movement by this author, from a 
ſet of MS. books, belonging to Chriſt-Church College, Oxon, 
he appears to me ſuperior to any Compoſer of Henry the 
Eighth's reign : in this production, with which we ſhall. preſent 
the reader (s), we have a regular deſign, and much ingenuity in 
the texture of the parts; three of which having carried on a 
Fugue for ſome time, in the fifth above, and eighth below the 


ſubject, are joined by two other parts, which form almoſt a 
Canon between the eee and Aenne Ne to abe end of the 


Movement. — PPC TS IT 


7 


1753 In tit en part, Bear wel a E 1 . the Es and Proflice 5 


fixteenth, there is a curious leap of a Muffe, vol. ii. p. $24- 
ſharp rend from A, down to BH, and (s) See among the plates, at the end of 
then abother up to GC, the ninth above. this Weichen Compoſition, Ne. I +35 
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This ſhews the fallacy and injuſtice of determining an author's 
rn by a ſingle production; of whom, when more can be 
found, the beſt ſhould be choſen. Anthony Wood tells us that 
Shephard ſupplicated for the degree of Doctor of Mulic at Ox- 
ford, in 1554, having, before that time, been a Student in Muſic 
for the ſpace of twenty years; but leaves it doubtful — 
his requeſt was granted. 
+06 f DOCTOR TYE, who Lad the Reformation) Ao 

contributed greatly to the perfection of our Cathedral Muſic, 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter ; however, as an ex- 
ample of bis ſtyle and abilities before that event, we ſhall give a 
movement from his Mafs Euge bone, in the Oxford Muſic- 

School Books, which is much more clear, correct, and accented, 
than any other compoſition in the collection (). . 

I have ſcored ſeveral Movements of ſuch Maſſes and Services 
of our other old maſters, as were compoſed to Latin words, be- 
fore the Reformation; but muſt confeſs, that the reward Ire - 
_ ceived for my labour was very inconſiderable. Indeed, none 
of the rules of Harmony are violated, by thefe venerable Con- 
trapuntiſts, but there is ſuch a total want of Deſign, Subject, 
Melody, and attention to the Accent and Meaning of the 
Words, that the Notes ſeem to be thrown upon paper at 
random; nor could they be more de void of meaning, if the 
ſounds of ſuch keys as theſe pieces are written in, had iſſued 
from a mill, or been ballotted for in the Laputan manner. But 
Johnſon and Parſons muſt not be involved in this cenſure. 

ROBERT JOHNSON, an Eccleſiaftic, and a learned 
Muſician, was one of the firſt of our Church Compoſers, who 
diſpoſed his parts with intelligence and deſign. In writing 
upon a plain Song, moving in ſlow Notes of equal value, which 


was ſo much practiſed in theſe times, he diſcovers conſiderable 


art and ingenuity in the manner of troking * of Fugue 


0 See No. I. among the Specimens of Compoſition at 1 end of the Volume. 


and * 


% u u > 
and. Imitation; as will be evident from a Compoſition (a). 


upon the ſame Chant, and to the ſame words, as that upon 


which Taverner worked, in the example given above (*}, __ 


in this production, Johnſon ſeems greatly his ſuperior. © 
ROBERT PARSONS, of Exeter, then of the Royal 
Chapel; and afterwards Organiſt of Weſtminſter- Abbey, was 
admirable in this kind of writing. The building Harmony upon 
an anctenteceleſtaſtical chant, was no more than written Diſcant, 


vrhich is ſtill an exerciſe for young Contra puntiſts in the Conſerva- 


torios of Naples, and practiſed in Italy, by all writers for the 


Church. During the fixteenth Century, many of our great Har- 


moniſts difplayed wonderful ſcience and abilities in theſe laborious 


undertakings, and like ſome of the proud ſovereigus that were led 


in triumph by the ancient Romans, preſerved an appearance, atleaſt, 


of dignity and independence, even in chains, There are dme F 


excellent compoſitions by Parſons in the MSS. of Chrift Church 
College, Oxford, particularly an Ave Maria, and au 14 N. 
mine (; but as we have already exhibired ſeyeral ſpecimens 


of Church Mafic, which do honour to the harmonical Skill of | 
our countrymen, if not to their Tafte, 1 ſhall now preſent the 
reader with a Song by this Author, in which, though the Me⸗ 
| Poetry ate ſomewhat rude, the Hatmony and Mo- 


lody anc 
dulation will be found rich and curious (2). 


If the Songs in the Fayrfax Ms. be excepted, but Helle cout 


ſecular Muſic of the beginning of the ſixteemth Century is . 
ſerved ; however, there muſt have been great plenty of it, fu 

as it was; for we find that the Nobility kept a number of Mu- 
ſicians 7 their ſervice, under the denomination of Minfrels, 


and that theſe travelled about to the houſes of great perſonages, 
as well as to the neighbouring monaſteries, The falaries of the 
Earl of Wörner den 8 Minſtrels, and the fees given to 


(u) See No. m. at the? end of the gui venit in nomine Dowiei, upon which 
Volume. the Engliſh maſters of the ſixteenth cen- 
(x) P. 557. | tury had great delight in exerciſing their 


(9) This was an ancient Chant to that ſcience and ingenuity, 


part of the Maſs, beginning Benedictus (z) See No. IV. at the end of the Vol. 
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thoſe of other noblemen who | viſited his caſtles; have been 
regiſtered in the Earl's Houſhold Book; from which I ſhall 


extract ſuch paſſages as immediately concern my ſubje& (a). 5 


In the year 1512, and third of Henry VIII. a memoran- | 


dum is made (5), that three Mynſtralls were retained as part 


of the Earl of Northumberland's houſhould ; viz. a Taberett, 


a Luyte, and a Rebec. And afterwards (c), that Every 
"98 a e in we be a 0 ſhall have pies Ne era fron 


37 


Sect. XLIII.— “ RREwWARPDIS uſede e to th geven 5 


C6: e yerely to STRALGERS, as PLAYERS, MYNSTRAILLs, ande 
"OE 


* others, as the ſome of every rewarde, particularly with the 


« conſideration why and wherefore it is geven, with the names 


e of the PARsONs to whom the ſaid rewardes be geven, &c, 
„ FussT, My Lorde uſith and accuſtomyth to gyf to the 
Kings Jugler if he have wone, when. N cuſtome to come, 


« unto hym yerely—viz. vin d. 


ITEM, My Lorde uſith and accuſtomyth to gyf yerely 


c the Kynge or the Queenes Barwarde, if they have one, 


vrhen they cuſtom to com unto him yerely vj s. viij d. 
.- * ITEM, My Lorde uſith and accuſtomyth to gyfe yerely 
to every Erlis Mynſtrellis, when they cuſtome to come to 


* hym yerely, iij s. id. Ande if they come to my Lord 


60 ſeldome, ones in ij or i yeres, than V] 8. V1) « „ 
« ITEM. My Lord uſith and accuſtomyth to oyfe verely to 


an Erls Mynſtrall, if he be his ſpeciall Lorde, Frende, or 
« Feen, if e come n to his enen 1 "= . 


5 Theſe very curious domeſtic. an- fs Algerpon 3 . 55 Earl 
nals were printed and preſented to the of Northumberland, at his Caſtles of Wre- 
friends of his Grace the Duke of North- fill and Lekinkeld, in 2 ork/oirey 1 
umberland, and the learned editor, in 1512. 

1770, under the following title: The Re- (5) Sect. v. p. 65. 


And 


* 


c 


cc 


cc 
cc 


they come but in ij or 11 yeres, than—x s. 
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And if they come ſeldom, ones in ij or ff yeres — vis. 
viij d (4). 


Ir Eu, My Lorde uſith and acctiftomyrh to gyf yerely a 
Dookes or Erlis Trumpetts, if they com vj together to his 


Lordſhipp, viz. if they come yerly, vis. viij d. ande if 


Ir EM, My Lorde uſeth and accuſtometh yerely, when 


ect 
| c 


cc 
68 
7 


c 


35 


ce 


cc 


cc 


4 


cc 
g T 
: G 
c 


his Lordchipp is at home, to gyf to 1ij of the Kyngs 
Shames, when they come to my Lorde yerely xs (e). 


ITE, My Lorde uſith ande accuſtomyth to gyf yerely, 
when his Lordſchipp is at home, to his Mynſtraills that be 


«© 


daly in his Houſhold, as his Tabret, Lute, and Rebec, upon 


new yeres-day in the mornynge, when they doo play at my 


* Lordis chambre doure, for his Lordichipe and my Lady, 


XX 8. viz. xlij s. iiij d. for my Lorde, and vis. viiij d. for 


«* my Lady, if ſche be at my Lords fyndynge and not at her 
.owen. And for playing at my Lordis Sone and heir 


Chaumbre doure the Lord Percy, ij s. And for playinge at 
the Chaumbre doores of my Lords yonger Sonnes my yonge 


Maiſters, after Wo the pece for FVery of them — xxiij 8. 
ilij d 5 

ITEM, My Ke uſith and accuſtomyth to gyf yerely 
< when his Lordſhipe i is at home upon New-yeres day, to his 
Lordſhipis vj Trompettes, when they doo play at my Lords 
Chaumbre Doure, the ſaid New-yers-day in the Mornynge 
xx s. viz. 18 8. ii d. for my Lord, Vs. viij d. for my 


FY P. 339. | 

2 oi | © TY poſſe ſion of other of 
that the Minſtrels of the principal Nobi- 
lity and Gentry viſited the houſes of their 
_ patrons friends on great Feſtivals, or, at 

leaſt, annually, which I tranſcnbed from 

the houſhold-account-book., of the L'E1- 


trange family, now in the poſſeſſion of : 
Nicholas Styleman, Eſq. of Snettiſnam, 


Norfolk. This regiſter was begun in 


1508, the laſt year of Henry the Seventh, 
and continued till 1544. It is entirely 3 in 


the hand- writingof the lady of Sir Thomas. 
L'Eſtrange, who was a daughter. of Lord 


Vaux. 
To the Duke of Suffolke's Trompetts, 
% and to my Lord Privy Sealles Mi- 


40 Atrelles. * 


% To my Lord of Rutland's Myne 
& frrelles, 


„To Mr. Regie Mynftretey and. my 


. lord Fitzwaters Fogeler, &c.” P. 341 


e P. 343. 


L; 


ö 
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* Lady, if ſche be at my Lords fyadynge and not at bir owan— 


r 
This Earl's Chapel-eſtabliſhment in 152 was equal to chat 
of a Cathedral; for we find it recorded in the ſame family-ka- 
lendar, that the < Gentillmen of the Chappell confiſted of 
«© x Parſons—As to ſay Two at x Marc a pece . Three at ĩiij l. 
% f pece—Twoat v marc a pece—oone at xls. and oone at xxs. 
| «4 viz. ij Baſſes, ij Tenors, and vj Ce eee ee of 
wn the Chapell vj after xxv & the pece (4).” | 
In 1514 the number of Performers on the eſtabliſhment was 
: augmented: : Item, it is thought by my Lord and his Councell, 
that there ſhall be yerely ij Gentillmen of the Chappel 
« COUNTERTENORS, more than ordynarie appointed 
« in the Booke of Orders * Houſholde (0. Bicauſe it is 

«© now percyvid there was to fewe Gentillmen before in nomber 
1 « appoynted in the Booke of Orders to kepe both Mattyns, La- 
N w- " Maſſe, Highe Maſſe, and Evyn-Songe (I), to ſerve the 
Queare, and to kepe the ii Rector Choryes 10 pryncipal 
be NG whoare ordeynde to be had for that cauſe.” 
Though a perſon is appointed i in one part of theſe regula. | 
tions (Y, to play on the Orgaynes, yet, in general, this office 
was not the department of a ſingle individual, but of every 
Choir- man, oon after an outher, ande“ it is ordered, that 
&« every man that is a player ſhall keepe his cours weikely (n). 55 
=p The nobility of theſe times, in imitation of Kop dt), had, 
= among other officers of their houſhold, | a a Maf er E; the Revels, 


— 


— — 


4 5 (A) The Buyn-San was now ſung at 
O7 1 4 | 1 3 o'clock, as we find by an order fs Fig BN 
(i) Who ſo many — as Coubtirts- domeſtics to meet at 10 of the Clok to 
nor Voices, which are ſo difficult to find * awaite at dynner till oon, that dynner 
at preſent, were procured at his remote t be doon; and to remain in the Great 
period, it is not eaſy to diſcover. Some- „ Chaumbre daily at aftirnoon from oon 
times, however, there was a different « unto 257. of the Clok, that "OY Wg to 
arrangement in the Earl's J as we #8 Evyn-Song.” 3 
find it compoſed, p. 324, of 3 Baſſes, TW ee :: 
Tenors, and 4 en f 0 ( P. ' "7 | 
Boys; at this time, one of the 8 | 8 
tenors was Maifter of the Childers 
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« for wh overſeyinge and orderinge of Playes and Interludes 


& and drefling that is plaid in the xii Dayes of Creſtenmas (n).” 
Of theſe, the Gentlemen and Children of the Chapel ſeem to have 
been the principal performers ; for which, and for acting upon 
other great feſtivals, they are aſſigned particular rewards: Item, 


= my Mode vſeth to gyf yerely when his Lordeſhip is at home, 


in reward to them of his Lordſchip Chappel, that doith 
_ © play upon Shroftewſday at night, xs.” And when they per- 


formed in the Dramatic Myſteries, ſuch as © the play of the 
Nativity at Creſtenmas (o), or of the Reſurrection upon Eſ- 
* turday (p),” they were allowed xx s. The boys had alſo an 


extraordinary compenſation of vj. viij d. for occaſionally 


ſimging in the reſponde callede Exaudivi at the Matyns- 


* tyme for xj thouſand Vergyns uppon Alhallowday—and 


« Ghoria in excel/is uppon Criſtenmas-Day in the Mornynge.” 
This magnificent nobleman dying 1527, his fon, the ſixth 
Earl, whoſe paſſion for Ann Bullen is ſuppoſed to have occa- 


ſioned his diſgrace at court, ſeems to have been treated with 
great inſolence and indignity by Cardinal Wolſey, who, by an 

extraordinary ſtretch. of power, to which the Earl thought it 
prudent to ſubmit, demanded his Choral Books, for the uſe of 
his own Chapel. Letters concerning this requiſition are ſtill 


preſerved i in the family, in which the Earl fays, * I do per- 


cc ceayff my Lorde Cardinalls pleaſour ys to have ſuch Boks as 
«© was in the Chapell of my lat Lord and ffayther (wos folk 


% Thu pardon). To the accomplychment of which, at your 
& deſyer, I am confformable, notwith tandinge L truſt to be able 


* ons to ſet up a Chapell off myne owne.—l ſhall with all 
© ſped ſend up the Boks unto my Lords Grace, as to ſay ij. 
«* Antiffonars (Antiphoners), ſuch as I think wher not ſeen a 


4 gret yl v Gralls (Graduals) — an Ordeorly 6 a 


00 1 Proſe fours (Procefhonals).” 


8 P, 347. | MD te p. , | 
9) P. 303. . of 


Indeed 


* 
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Indeed the magnificence of Cardinal Wolſey's own Chapel. 


eſtabliſhment, as deſcribed by Cayendiſh, his cotemporary and 


domeſtic, ſeems to have ſurpaſſed that of the Ne Tong 


Himſelf. 
„ Firſt, he had there a \ Deane, a great fine ny a man of 


ce 


60 


9 
(e 


«c 


% Grooms; over and beſides other retainers that came thither 


"mi 
cc 
Cc 


= 


cc 


at principal feaſts. 
paſſeth my weak capacity to declare the number of the 


e lame. 
« 


excellent learning ; a Sub-dean, a Repeatour of the Quire, a 
Goſpeller and Epiſtollor ; of ſinging Prieſts, ten, a Maſter of 
the Children. The ſeculars of the Chapell, being ſinging-' 


men, twelve; Linging- children, ten, with one ſervant to 


waite upon them. In the Veſtry, a Yeoman and two 


And for the furniture of his Chapell, * 
coſtly ornaments and rich jewels that were occupied in the 

For I have ſeen in proceſſion about the hall 44 rich 
Copes, beſides the rich Candleſticks, and other neceſſary or- 


naments to the furniture of the ſame ( 7. 
Our vindictive and voluptuous monarch, Henry the Eighth, 


had ſtudied Muſic very ſeriouſly in his youth, according 5 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury : who tells us in his life, that, ““ his 


cc 
cc 
ce 
9 

ce 
ce 
60 


education was accurate, being deſtined to the Archbiſhoprick 

of Canterbury, during the life of his elder brother, Prince 
Arthur.—By theſe means, not only the more neceſſary 
parts of learning were infuſed into him, but even thoſe of 
ornament, ſo that beſides being an able Latiniſt, Philoſo- 
pher, and Divine, he was (which one might wonder at in a 
King) a curious Muſician; as two entire Maſſes compoſed 
by him, and often ſung in bis Chapel, did E 


60 witneſs G0, 


WO \ The Life of Wolfey, by bs Gen- 


39 Cavendiſh, ſeems firſt to 


have been publiſhed by the author, ſoon 


after the Cardinal's deceaſe; it was next 
printed in 1667; and laſtly, in 1706. 
Strype's Eccle/. Memorials, vob i. p. 128. 
Stow has given an account of the Cardi- 


nal's Chapel, verbatim, from Cavendiſh, 


Survey of London, edit. 1618, p. 137. 
(r) Burnet, though he denies, in his 


See 


5 


Hiſtory of the Bettes part i, p- 11. 


that Henry was ever intended for the 


Church, yet allous that he was better edu- 
cated than any other prince had been for 
many ages; and that he was © a good 
uſician, as appears by two whole 

% Maſſes which he compoſed ;“ but adds, 
that he never wrote well, but ſcrawled, 


„ ſo that his hand was ſcarce legible.” 


; Hollingſhead 


—— Wu ,. 2K2% „%% „66 
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| Hollingſhead likewiſe (5) informs us, in deſcribing the man- 
ner in which Henry employed his time, during his progreſs 
from one palace to another, that © He exerciſed himſelf daylie 
„in ſhooting, ſinging, dancing, wreſtling, caſting - of the 


« barre, plaieing at the recorders, flute, mls; in ago; | or 


« Songes, and making of Ballades.” 


The attention that was paid to Choral Muſic during the reign 
of this Prince, before his breach with the Roman Pontiff, may 


be collected from a ſet of regulations, given to the royal houſ- 
hold about the year 1526, by Cardinal Wolſey; in which it is 


ſaid, that . when the King is on journies or progreſſes, only fix 
1 ſinging boys, and ſix Gentlemen of the Choir, ſhall make a 

60 part of the royal retinue; who daylie in abſence of the reſidue 
« of the Chapel, ſhall Ades a Maſſe of our Ladie before noon, 
« and on: Sondaies and holidaies, Maſſe of the daie, beſides our 
. „ e and an Anthempne 1 in the afternoon : for which 


% purpoſe, no great POE: of either veſtiments or bpokes 
«© ſhall require U). 


It is generally allowed that aer cla not bats em 
the Muſic of others, but was ſufficiently ſkilled in Counterpoint 
to compoſe the pieces that go under his name (2). To be able 
to ſing a part in the full pieces of the times, was thought a ne- 


ceſſary accompliſhment in this age, not only for a private gen- 
tleman (r), but a prince. Sandoval, in his Life of the Emperor 
Charles che 6 Bb 0 Js ſes us, e be: ben was a great friend to 


#, 


(00 — png Ut, . 


( ORDINAUNCES wade for the firion that has been lately printed. 
„ Kinyes Houſhold and Chaumbres.” (x) See Nauge Antique, vol. i. p. 22. 
' Bibl. Badl. MSS. . Laud. K. 48. fol. 133. Firſt Edit, publiſhed by Dr. Har- 
For this information 1 am obige to Mr. rington, of Bath; himſelf an excellent 
Warton's Hift. of Poet. vol. iii p. 158, judge of Muſic, and Compoſer of ſeveral 


(2) See an Anthem in Boyce's collec-' Catches that are juſtly admired for their 
tion. He was likewiſe author of a Mo- humour andcontrivance. 


tet, of which Dr. Hayes of Oxford, is 6) Hiſtoria de la wida del 1 


in poſſeſſion of a genuine copy, in which Carlos Quinto por el magftro don Fray Pru- 
the * Movement 1 is in a meaſure 9950 dencio de Sandoval, /# Coronifta, 4 2 
. * Fol, 1614. 


8 % "i : 4 
Por: 11. e 25 e e 
= : » * LY 44.4 N 1 * * 1 
er 8 \4 7 . © "13 £ 2 n _ 
, ; 


_ different from a Score of the ſame: 1 


— A w — — . 
— — — 
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the ſcience of Muſic, and after his abdication, would have 
the Church-offices' only accompanied by the Organ, and 
« ſung by fourteen or fifteen Fryers, who were good Muſi- 
„ cians, and had been ſelected from the moſt expert Per- £ 
“ formers of the order. He was himſelf fo ſkilful, that 
* he knew if any other ſinger intruded, and if any one made 
* a miſtake, he would cry out, ſuch a one is wrong, and 
* immediately mark the man. He was earneſt too, that no - 
« Seculars ſhould come in; and one evening, when a Con- 
„ tralto, from Placentia, ſtood near the deſk with the Singers, | 
and ſung one verſe with, them eminently well, before he 
* could ſing another, ſome of the barbarians ran, and told the 
Prior to turn him out of the CHEN? or, at leaſt, bid him hold 
„ his tongue.“ 
„ Ampere underſtood Muſic, kel, and taſted” 
« Charms: the Fryers often diſcovered him behind the ade: ; 
as he ſate in his own apartment, near the high altar, beating 
e time, and ſinging in parts with the performers; and if any 
one was out, they could overhear him call the offender names, 
« as Redheaded Blockbead, &c. A Compoſer from Seville, of 
„ my own acquaintance, continues his Biographer, whoſe 
% name was Guerrero (z), preſented him with a book of Mo- 
e tets and Maſſes; and when one of theſe Compoſitions had 
« been ſung, as a ſpecimen, the Emperor called his Confeſſor, 


« and ſaid, ſee what a thief, what a plagiariſt, is this fon of a —!_ 
„hy here, ſays he, this paſſage is taken from one Compoſer, 
«and this from another, naming them as he went on. All this 
«© while the Singers ſtood aſtoniſhed, as none of them had 
« diſcovered theſe . fal they.) were eee out by the 


« E n (a). 
Beantene 


(z) Not Ouerino, as he is called i - " tal, que no canteſſen fro Frayles, gu- | 
Bonet. Hi/t. de la Muſique. % bien eran catorze o quinze los Muficos, 

(a) This paſſage is fo curious, that I © porgue /e avian llevado alli los mejores de 
ſhall here give it in the original. & la orden, conocia, fi entre ellos cantava 

Fra muy amigo de la Mufica, y que le ' otro, y fierravan dezia: + Fulano errd, y 


«4 dixefſen los oficios en HRS de EINE con en tanto los conocia, - queria, que no can- 
b tafen 


2 Ti EMS $10 . 8 
Brantome (5 tells us, that both Charles the Ninth, and his 


«6 enen Henry the Third, in imitation of their father, uſed 


frequently to quit their places at Maſs, in order to join the 
Choirmen in performing the ſervice at their deſks; and were 
* able to ſing either the Treble or Countertenor very eorrectly. 
Charles was very fond of theſe Singers, particularly of M. de 
Laurens, who had a very fine voice. His ſucceſſor alſo ſung 
«« very well, but was pleafed with a different kind of Muſic.” 
The French Hiſtorians fpeak of the attachment to Church Mu- 
ſic; of ſeveral of their fovereigns, from the time of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, to the monarchs juſt mentioned, many of whom 


uſed to put on a ſurplice, in order to bag with the Canons, and | 


Chanters, by profeſſion. - 


The favourites of unfortunate Princes, in Webpievr and con- 


vulſive times, are generally involved in the calamities of their 

patrons, particularly, if, from a principle of affection or grati- 

tude, they manifeſt a zeal for their ſervice: but it is ſomewhat 

” remarkable, that in the ſhort ſpace of twenty-nine years, the fa- 

vourite Muſicians of three Queens upon the ſame land, ſhould 
fall ſacrifices to ſuſpicion and Vengeance. c 

Mark Smeaton, a Muſician, in the ſervice of Anna Bullen, 


and groom of her chamber, was executed, May 12th, 1536 (c). 
8 Thomas Abel, who taught an,. and Grammar, to (cen: Ca- 


0 le fetarer entre ellos que una wif 


% eras Vino un contra alto de Placencia 


* muy bueno yllegoſe al facifol con los Can- 
2 tores, Canid con ellos un verſo muy bien: 
o no tornò a cantar el. ſtgundo porluego 
« vinouuode los barbaras corriendo, y.dixo « 
hs 277 ue repaſſe op uel Canto furra del * 
«© , þ le vuo I dezir que callaſſe. Y 
= NT la Muſica, y ſentia, y guffava 
nt « dels, que' muchas wezes les eſcuchaua n 
„ Frayles detras de la puerta, que ſalia de ſu 
« apofinto al altar mayor, y le veyan lievar 
* e compas,, y cantar à conſonancia con los 


„ que cantaban en Coro, y ff alguno þj 


* errava dexia configo m my 0 Fee? 


6 "IE 0, quea PTE errò, o otro nombre 3 
ante. Preſentole un Maeſtro de Capilla 


© de Sevilla, gae yo conoci, que ſe de via 
« Guerrero, n libro de Motctes que el avis 


% Compueſio, y de Miſſat, y mand? que 
* cantaſſen una Mifſa por el, y acabada la 


« Miſſa embio a llamar al Confeſſor,, y dia. 


ole: O bideputa que ſotil ladron es eſſe 
Guerrero, que tal paſib de fulano, y tal de 
& fulano. hurtd : de que quedaron lodos los © 


* Cantores admirados, que ellos na lo avian 


« entendida baſta que deſpurs lo wieren,! 
Segunda parte, þ. 828, F vii, 2 ian 


(b) Tom. ix. p. 459. oh 
(e. Sean was prevailed on by the 


I eee e rharine; 


* 


„ * 
8 
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Romiſh Church (e). 


% even her enemies expected little ad- 


"08 laſt at Wincheſter ; and then he came 
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tharine, wife to Henry the Eighth, having written a treatiſe, 
De non diffelvends Henrici & Catharine Matrimonio, was hanged 


and quartered, July zoth, 1540. And David Rizzio, Secretary 


to Mary Queen of ty Was murdered in DEE Oy 
March, 9th, 1565 (c). l 


With reſpect to this laſt, it 8008 oy be 8 that his 
aſſaſſination was no proof of guilt; for ſo ferocious, ſavage, 


and vindictive were the times, and ſo frequent the plots, 


conſpiracies, and murders, that if the death of each individual 
who was treacherouſly lain, had been entered in the Kalendar 
of Scotland, it would have been as crowded as the rubric of the 


If, however, we compare the frail and ſuſ- 
picious character of theſe domeſtic AOIAOl, with that of the phi- 


ſophical and conſcience-keeping Bards of the Trojan times, who 


were a fort of domeſtic Chaplains, or muſical Dragons, perhaps 


_ peculiarly, qualified for their employment, we ſhall find a great 


degeneracy i in their manners and morals. It has already been 
related in the Firſt Volume /, that when ZEgiſthus wanted to 
corrupt Clytemneſtra, he was obliged to put to death the Bard, 
that Agamemnon had left as her Dutiio, bg nen, bin in a 


deſert iſland (8). . 


46 vain ove of life, to 3 a ae” | | 


00 Hume, who ſeems to treat this 
« correſpondence with the Queen; but 


« vantage from this confeſſion: for they 
© never dared to confront him with her.” 
Hume's Hift. of Engl, Hen, VIII. chap, | 
v. 4 The Queen Bia, he was never in pinion 
£6 her chamber, but when the King was 


« into play on the Firginals. She ſaid, 
4 that ſhe never ſpqke to him after that, | 


. 2 2 — 
— —p 9 —— . — 


4e but on Saturday before May day, when 


« ſhe ſaw him ſtanding in the window, 
« and then ſhe aſked him, why he was ſo 
«© ſad? he ſaid, it was no matter: ſhe an- 
% ſwered, you may not look to have me 


«« ſpeak to you, as if you were a noble- 
4. man, fince you are an inferior perſon, 


« No, no, Madam, ſaid he, a look ſuf- 
form. vol. i. book 1 Ul. p. 199. 


44 accounting for that laviſh and impru- 


, dent kindneſs, with which ſhe honoured 
„ him,” HA. of Engl. Eliz, chaps i li. 


3ſt. edit. p. 466. 

(e) The controverted point of Rizzio 
baving been the author of the Scots Tunes 
which go under his name, will be diſcuſſed 
hereafter, when National Mufic comes to 


be * 
„ ficeth me.” Burnet's H if of the Re- . 


Y.; 
(2) 0a. r. 8 & eqs | 
Et e 


ene 3% 


At the time that Henry had determined to emancipate him- 
ſelf and the nation from Papal reſtraints and uſurpations, paſſion, 
perhaps, operated more than reaſon; and a regular and general 
plan of Reformation, ſo far from being digeſted, ſeems never to 
have been in meditation, during his life time; at leaſt, with 
reſpect to eccleſiaſtical Muſic, no other cunrige was made than 
that of applying it to Engliſh words. 
The alterations, according to Burnet, which the Biſhop, 

who were appointed to examine the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church, made in the Maſs, © were inconſiderable, and 
„ ſo ſlight, that there was no need of reprinting, either the 
« Miflals, Breviaries, or other offices; for a few raſures of the 
« Collects in which the Pope was prayed for, of Thomas a 

«« -Becket's office, and the offices of other Saints, whoſe days 
« were, by the King's injunctions, no more to be obſerved, 
with ſome other deletions, made, that the old books did ſtill 
« ſerve (). 

Collier (1), tells us, that Archbiſhop, Cranmer himſelf firſt ad- 
juſted the tranflation of the Litany to a Chant. In a letter, 
written by this Prelate to Henry the Eighth, 1545, which is 
preſerved i in the Paper-office, he tells his Majeſty, that accord- 
ing to his Highneſs's commandment, he had tranſlated into the 
Engliſh tongue, certain proceſſions to be uſed upon feſtival days. 
« The judgment whereof I refer: wholly to your Majeſty, and 
after your Highneſs has corrected it, if your Grace com- 
mands ſome devout and ſolemn note to be made thereunto (as Y 
is to the proceſſion which your Majeſty has already ſet forth _- 0 

*in Engliſh) (4), I truſt it will much excitate and ſtir the hearts | 

« gf all men to devotion and godlineſs. But in my opinion, 
the Song that ſhall be made thereunto, would not be full of 
Notes, but as near as may be, for every ſyllable a note, ſo 
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* This parenthokis. * to the Wadde the preceding year, and ſent © 
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under the following title. | 


* Booke of Common: 


reader with a conſiderable extract from it. 
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4 fins, and Even- Sang, Venite. The Hymns Te Deum, Bene- 
« diflus, Magmficat, Nunc Dimittis, and all the P/alms and 


% VYerficks: and in the Maſs, Gloria in Eccelfis, Gloria Patri, 


the Credo, the Perfice, the Pater Nofter, and ſome of the 
Sanctus and Agnus. As concerning the Salve yfe/ta. dies, the 
Latin note, as I think, is ſober and diſtinct enough. Where- 


© fore I have travel'd to make the v 
put the Latin note unto the r 


in Engliſh, and have 
vertheleſs, thoſe that 


de cunning in Singing, can make a much more ſolemn Note 
"Mt thereto, J made them only fora proce, to ſee how wy 255 
« would do in a Song.“ 


But the whole Engliſh Cathedral e incloding the Preces, 
Prayers, and Reſponſes, were ſet to muſieal Notes and firſt pub- 
liſhed in 1550, by JO. HN MAR BECK. Organiſt of Windſor. 
The premature reforming zeal of this Viuſcin,” nearly made a 


martyr of him, in the time of Henry the Eighth. He had in- 
deed, the honour of being condemned to the ſtake, with three 
other perfons, who were burnt for Hereſy, dut was s pardoned by 


the interceſſion of Sir Humphry Foſter 26 
His notation of the Engliſh Cathedral ſervice was N 
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Praier. bo noted. 


1 5 3 
Imprinted by Richard Grafton, Priater to 1 ged. Majeſtic | 
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As this book is become very — L ſhall bebe we 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the uſe of (1) Fox, in his Ad, and Monuments, : 
his province; with an or er for their being and Burnet, Hi of the Reform: give a 

faid and /ung in all Churches which? is pre- "circumſtantial 401 of the troubles in 
ſerved in . Hift. Reform vol. i. vrhich Marbeck was * on account 
p. 331. and Collect. Book iii. No. xxviii. of religion, e 
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5 10 this Booke is conteyned ſo muche of the Order of Co mmon Pray. 


* on 


-er. as is to be bog in Churches: „herein are uſed only theſe iii. tortes 


. of Notes. 


The e firſt vote is a rene vote. e. la a) 24 70 is a ureve. The ſecond is a 
ſquare vote, and i a Semy-Breve. The in Aa Pycke and is a Mynymme. & 


where there is a Prycke by the ſquare Note, that mocks is halt as muche 


as the Note that goeth before it. The iii is a Cloſe, and i is an uſed. 


at the end of a 2 verſe.” | 


| ( a ) ara ied, of Stretched out: perhaps from its being the longeſt | 


Note, uſed in nr, 5 Jun ius makes Strene and Strain ſynonimous.. | | 


Mattins. 
The Quere with the Prieſt, 
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Fa ther which arte in Heaven, ha. 10 &c 
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We prayſe the, 0 Lorde, we know. lege the to be the Lorde. 
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A411 the earth doth worſhipp they, the Far- ther e- ver- laft - ing. 
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To the "al + Angels cry 2 Loud the Heavens, and all the Powers 'therin, | 


EN 
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To the Che ru bin, and 1 Se... = phin, con- ti nu - - al- IJ 
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do ecrye, Ho--Iy, Holy, no- - ly, Lorde God of $Sa.-ba--oth.: 


| Heaven and Earth are full of the Ma jef- tye of thy Glo. rye. 
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| The good. Iy fel__ low - chip of the Prophettess prayfe the. 


F The no. ble Ar- my of Martyrs -prayſe the. The Ho- Iy Church throughout 


| all the World doth knowlege the. The Fa ther % an in kin. 
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6lorye, 0 _ Chriſt. Thou arte the e verlaft- ing Sonne of the Fa ther. - 


| When thou tokeſt up- on the to de li- ver Man + thou Jideſt not 
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1 | 
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abhorre the Virgins Wombe, When thou haddeft overcome the fharpnes 
r, IE Err. ' _ 


of beath, thou dideft open the Kyngdome of Heaven to all | be... lievers. 


Thou fitteſt on the right hand of Godin the Glo. rye of the Fa. ther, 
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We de- lieve that thou ſhalt come to he our Judge. We, ther- fore pray 
eee, "1 


: the, helpe thy ſervauntes -whom thou haſt re.deem_ed_ with thy pre-c-ci- 5 
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— -verlaft ing Lo rde] fave thy People, and bleffe thyne he- ri take. 


Soverne 
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them "And lift them up for e. ve . Day by Day” we mag ni 
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N Vouchfafe, 0 Lorde to kepe us this Day without sinke. 0 Lorde have 
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Ner- cy lighten up - on us, as our truft is in The. 0 Lord 2 


in Thee have I trufte $ lett me never be con- founded. 
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Atter the Second Leſſon one of thefe that follow: 
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N br rea be the Lorde God 7 If _ Py; Rn! 


The fame Chant re- 
> -peated to the end "> 


for he | hath. Viſit et . and Redeem. ed his People. Ke. 
— (— 1 — ===, 
| Blef- fed be the Lorde God of If. ra- el for he bath 


vi- fi ted and Re. de- med his People. &c to the end. 
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In ls manner the W e Morning and Evening Service, as. it I 
now Chanted,is ſet; except the Litany. At the 41 53 che Name of 


Joun (MERBECKE.. 


* 


py” this time, the Plain · Song of the Romiſh Church i in the 
Chants of the principal Hymns and Reſponſes, remained nearly © 
the ſame, as may be ſeen in comparing the Te Deum laudamus, 
and other parts of the Cathedral Service, in this publication, _ | 
with the Miſſals, Graduals, and Antiphonaria of thoſe "times. 
The” Chant to the Te Deum, as publiſhed by Meibomius (% 
from a copy nearly as ancient as the Hymn itſelf, and another 
example of the ſame: Canto Fermo, given by Glareanus (3), n 
1547 <orfeſpond exactly with that Which was retained 8 — 
Marbeck, at the time of the Reformation: as the Mode, the 
Dominant, and Medius, are all the ſame; nor is the leaſt devia= . 
tion diſcoverable, except here the different number of ſyl !. | Wy 
lables in the tranſlation required it, and which affect the Melo- 1 1 
dy no more, than thoſe ſlight changes which happen in the ,,, . 
manner or wſe of any two Choirs in Singing the fame Chants 
or even in —— different Stanzas of any Song to he 2 : 10 
tums (eb = a | 
Marbeck was — in 1 549, to the degree of Bachelor *** ES TR 
in Muſic, at Oxford, according to Anthony Wood (p), who er- | My 
_ roneoully calls him James Marbeck: fe is honourably men- _— 
tioned by Bale, becauſe he had been perſecuted by the Cathole 8 | Nj 
and his name is omitted by Pitts, for the ſame reaſon. - — ng ER. vj 
It ſeems as if we may ſafely conclude; that the chief part 8 „ Wo 8 
ſuch portions of Scripture, or Hymns of the Church as have on 0 
been ſet by Engliſh Muſicians to Latin words, were produced TIER 100 
bebe th Nefers ation, or, at Icait, in Queen Mary's time: EE 085 3 With 
that is; before the year 1558, when Queen Elizabeth aſcended . _— . 
the throke, by- which time a School of Counterpoint was Dy, == 
formind 1 in — — 2 was wane. at F o | 
8 de zügen or = = * 


N f 
n e „ * r . Fe : { 1 


* Anti Ne, Auf. yy Ant: lar manner, 01 Or rd, 1664: and as 
1652, 11. pref. Ledtori 3 nevolo.. . more than a hundred years have re 
(u) Dodecad. p. 110. ſuce any book of this kind has appeared, br yep 
(o) A review of | the Cathedral. Senvice, it ſeems: as if another were now W #435}, 44 
was , 25 Edward 2 in a ff i- + (p) 5 Oxon, 8 5 
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which not only ſtimulated the natives to adopt and imitate them, 
but to improve and render them more 0 405 weir own | 
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the Choral Muſic of every Chriſtian Arg approaching per- 
fection by nearly equal ſtrides. 


Before the Reformation, as 8 was but one Resten, e 
was but one kind of Muſic i in Europe, which was Plain Chant, 


and the Diſcant built upon that ſoundation; and as this Muſic 
Was likewiſe oz/y applied to one language, the Latin, it accounts 


for the Compoſitions: of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Flan- 


ders, and England, keeping pace with each other, in Style and 


excellence. All the arts ſeem to have been the companions, af 


not the produce, of ſucceſsful commerce; and they will, in ge⸗ 


neral, be found to have purſued the ſamie courſe, which an ad- 


mirable modern Hiſtorian has ſo well delineated (9): that is, lite 
Commerce, they will be found, upon enquiry, to have appeared 
firſt in Italy; then in the Hatſcatic towns; next in the Nether- 
lands; and by tranſplantation, during che ſixteenth Century, 
1 when commerce became general, to have grown, flouriſhed, 
| - matured, and diffuſed their influence, in every part of Eufepe. 


If this were a place to illuſtrate ſuch an idea, it would be eaſy 
to ſhew, that Eccleſiaſtical Muſie in the middle ages, was all 


derived from the Papal Chapel, and Court of Rome; that Coun 
terpoint was firſt cultivated for their uſe; that it travelled thence 
to tlie Hanſeatic towns, and the N etherlands, where the aflu- 
ence, which flowed from ſucceſsful commerce, afforded encou- 
5 ragecheht and leiſure for its cultivation; till about the middle of 


the ſixteenth Century, when, by the general intercourſe leh 


| traffic and the new art of printing introduced, all the improve- 
ments in harmony, which had been made in Italy and the Low- 


Countries, were communicated to every other part of Europe; 
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COOLERS 


We are now arrived at the Reformation, and middle of the 5 


ſixteenth Century; a period which ſeems favourable for cloſing 
this Volume, already more bulky chan the firſt. My original 


Intention was, to compriſe the whole work in two volumes; 
but I ſoon diſcovered, with ſome degree of ſhame and morti- 


_ fication, that to have beſtowed no more pages on modern Muſic, 
concerning which we have ſo much certain information, than 
upon the ancient, of which, fo little can now be even conjeclured, 


would be like allowing one volume, in a Hiſtory of England, 


to the Heptarchy, and only one to all ſubſequent times. 
At firſt, imagining that there would be no need of compreſ- 


nun and, indeed, not ſeeing the whole compaſs of my ſubje&, 
I ranſacked antiquity for whatever materials it could furniſh, 
relative to the Muſic of the Greeks and Romans, of whieh the 
effects have been ſo ſplendidly deſcribed, and which have long 


remained, and, it 1s to be feared, ever will remain, Enigmas to 

all who have the misfortune to be born too late for the Strains 
of Swans and Sirens. When I quitted theſe enquiries, to ſurvey 
the reſt of my labours, I ſaw © Alps on Alps ariſe,” which it 


was impoſſible to aſcend without great pains and perſeverance ; 
however, as only one could be aſſailed at a time, I ſtill was 
obliged to work in detail at particular parts, without beſtowing 
much attention on the whole and in this manner a Second Vo- 


lume has been produced. If I committed an error, in allotting 
too many pages of my work to the ancient Muſic, it would 
| have been ill- corrected, by beſtowing too few on the modern, 
Thus, as one error produced a Second Volume, before the 
completion of my Deſign, ſo will a Second produce a Third; 

which, ſoon after the cloſe of the Firſt, appeared ;nevitable, 
unleſs, all proportion, « of the whole, to its parts, had been 
ſacrificed. „ , 
Vor. Il. „ 5 - Tt 
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It has never been my wiſh, or intention, to be always in the 
Preſs; or to keep memory and reflection on the rack, at the ex- 
pence of every moment of leiſure for enjoyment or amuſement. 
My induſtry, in this undertaking, has not been ſtimulated by 


profit, and the reputation of an author becomes daily leſs allur- 
1 ing, as reflection ſhews it to be more uncertain, - Vet, a repug- 
nance to abandoning, unaccompliſhed, an 'chterprize; for Which 


ſuch pains and expence have been beſtowed in procuring mate." 


rials, would be ſtill an incitement to new "efforts, though e every, 
other ſhould fail. it g 


This apology, for the W of wy ofiginal plan, Ras” 


due to my firſt Subſcribers. 'T have been” obliged; extremely 


againſt my inclination; to depart from the letter of my Pro- 
poſals; but as it has been done with no ſelfiſh or finiſter views, 
my wiſh being only to render my work more worthy the ho- 


nour of their patronage, I venture to hope, that no great moral - 
turpitude will be found in 1 e at Ang ep vr” 1 
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CORRECTIONS and ADDITIONS. 


Page 4, line 14, ele they ſing to. P. 8, 1. 18, for was, read were. p. 11, 1, the laſt, 
after ſubſiſt. add, I applied to the late Mr. J. C. Bach, who had been ſome time Or- 


ganiſt of the Duomo, at Milan, for information on the ſubject; but he confeſſed himſelt 


unable to furniſh it. However, he undertook to write to Signor Fioroni, the Maeſtro 


di Capella of that cathedral, concerning the ſpecific difference between the Ambroſian 


and Gregorian Chant; but the death of Signor Fioroni preceded the anſwer, if not the 


reception of the letter. I then applied to the learned Padre Martini, who, with his ac- 


cuſtomed kindneſs and ſpirit of communication, honoured me with a long letter on the 
ſubject; in which, after acknowledging that the Cantilena Ambrofiana is, in general, the 
ſame as the Canto Romano, except in the Finals, he has favoured me with copious ex- 
tracts from a ſcarce book, entitled Regole del canto fermo Ambroffano dal Camillo Perego, 
In Milano, 1622, in 4to. The principal difference which I can diſcover in theſe gh, 
from thoſe ofthe Gregorian Chant, is in the frequent uſe of the favourite Greek inter- 


val, the 4th (ſee p. 52) with which, deſcending from the Octave of the Key of C or 


D, to the 5th, almoſt every cloſe is made. 


5 . —_— = : | 15 0<8—5-:0 2 3 
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Note (/) . Benevoli. P. 17, note (1) for viarie, r. varie. P. 18, note (a) „. 
breathing- place. P. 19, note (b) r. EVOVAE ; and add after words, ſeculorum amen. 
P. 32, note (x) r. Pſalmodia. P. 64, 1. laſt but three, r. Saxons. P. 65, note (g) in the 
Greek epigram r. anolaiCvow. P. 81 after Guido's verſes, add, The diſtinction be- 
tween a finger and muſician was firſt made by Boethius, lib. i. cap. 34. Next, by Au- 
relian, then by Guido, and afterwards by almoſt all ſubſequent writers on muſic, down 


e 


g — — a a — 


—— — 


to Pietro Aaron: ſee his Lucidario in Muſica, Libro 2do. fol. 1. 11 Cantore, et fimplice 


% Citaredo ſara in comparatione del mufico come # il bandatore riſpetto al podefta.” c. P. 


$7. * at the bottom, r. Artis. ib. note (+), it is ſaid that the Enchiridion of Odo is in 
Baliol Coll. library Oxford; which had been taken for granted, as it had been aſſerted 


by other writers; but upon examining the MS, myſelf, afterwards, J found, and ac- 
knowledged my miſtake : fee p. 120; in which, I. 9. dele St. before Remi. P. 121. 
after the account of Guido's Tract on the Monochord, add, that it is cited by Franchinus, 
in his Angelicum ac divinum opus, tract. II. cap. 2.as © celebrated and followed by all mu- 
ſicians.“ P. 140, note (=) r. la before France. P. 135, l. 2 r. menſuratæ. P. 146, note (m) 
1. 2, after the name of, add John Tinctor, an excellent writer on Muſic, whoſe works are dif- 
ficult to find, except in MS. or of Gafurius, &c. P. 210, ad calcem, for primum, r. pri nd, 
P. 237, I. 2, for portrai, r. partrai. P. 264, note (5) for No. 4, r. 5. P. 269, note 
(e) r. remarks, P. 288, note (i) r. voyez. P. 320, 1. 3. r. Boiardo, P. 336, |. 12. 
dele original. P. 375, 1. laſt but one, after dance and play, &c. r. the lute however ap- 
pears in the Illuminations of a MS. at Oxford, 1 200. ſee (n 2. Bodl. B. 264, fol. P. 400, 


note (c) laſt line, firſt col. after title of, add, one of his Muſical Treatiſes. P. 473, laſt 


line, for Bird, r. Tallis. P. 489, l. 14, . Muſiciens. 
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